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PREFACE 



THE reader must not expect to find in the following 
work any of that polish which gives so much beauty 
and elegance to the compositions of polite literature. 
The author having spent a great portion of his past life 
amid the whirl and excitement of travel and adventure, 
he had neither time nor opportunity to give his mind 
a literary training. During the period of his service 
in the army, the duties of his situation were necessarily 
more his study than literature or. the peaceful arts. It 
was, therefore, the force of circumstances, rather than 
literary skill or desire for literary fame, which induced 
him to compile the following plain and unpretending 
narrativa But though rude in its composition, the 
author hopes there will be nothing found in it offen- 
sive to good taste, of which will make it an unwelcome 
occupant of the mansion as well as the cottage. 
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Considering the social position of the writer, a few 
words may be necessary to explain his motive for 
coming before the public. While serving abroad, he 
had, through occasional exposure, been subjected to 

i 

several severe attacks of rheumatism, which so affected 
his bodily frame, as to render him, on his return 
home, utterly unfit for longer service ; and, although at 
that time he was pay-sergeant of a company, being 
conscious of his inability to perform the duties of this 
favourable position in a satisfactory manner, he pur- 
chased Kis discharge, after eleven years' service. Re- 
peated attacks of rheumatism, however, totally incapaci- 
tated him for any occupation which required physical 
exertion. Having been accustomed to a life of activity, 
he felt that utter want of employment would be both 
disagreable and hurtful. Fortunately he had taken 
notes of his 'military travels and adventures, specially 
when on particular service in Persia; and he now 
began to find employment and pleasure in arranging 
these notes into the form of a narrative. It was while 
thus engaged, that the idea first suggested itself of 
laying his labours before the public. 

The few suggestions which are appended to the Narra- 
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tive, on the subject of recruiting and improving the army, 
may likewise be found worthy of consideration. 

The writer has only further to say, that ris already 
stated, the substance of the work was compiled at the 
time, or shortly after his discharge from the army. 
This will explain allusions which might otherwise seem 
out of date. 

Perth, January 1859. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Ancestry and Family Connexion — Place and Date of Birth — First 
Occupation — Early Aspirations — Juvenile attempt to Enlist — 
Failure and Disappointment — Change of Service — Reflections 
— Embarks for the East — St Helena, — Napoleon's Tomb — 
Penang — Sails for China — Adventures there — Returns Home— 
Cast Adrift. 

I WHiL pass over a few years of my early life as briefly 
as possible. Although born of humble parentage, I am 
lineally descended from the chiefs of the Highland clan 
of Macdonald, a tribe whose mournful fate in the valley 
of Glencoe contributes so dark a page to the annals of 
British history. My parents, though poor, were honest 
and industrious. My mother, particularly, was a useful 
and strong-minded woman, and was much esteemed by 
all who knew her — rich and poor alike respected her. 

A 
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I was born in the year 1804, at Bonnie-view, on the 
Braes of Gask, close to the banks of the river Earn, in 
Perthshire. In my boyish days I exhibited a reserved 
and retiring disposition, associating little with boys of 
my own age, and having my mind occupied and absorbed 
with an old ballad or the warlike records of the worthies 
of my country. The desire to be a hero was my daily 
aspiration, and the love of martial glory kindled a glow- 
ing sensation in my soul. Tending cattle on the hill 
of Kinnoul, in the vicinity of Perth, I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing the military pomp of those days, 
and the blast of war was often blowing in my ears. 
The French war was still going on, and Perth formed 
a great recruiting station. The war-inspiring strains 
of the military bands fired my youthful imagination, 
and the noble, the dashing appearance of the ranks in 
their attractive uniforms, put me. in raptures with a 
military life. 

An incident of my early life, when I was only some 
ten years of age, will shew the tone of my mind on 
this subject. Having formed a resolution to enlist in 
the army, I sought an opportunity of putting my design 
into execution. Accordingly, one morning, when I had 
occasion to carry milk to a female customer at Bridge- 
end, and having got my milk delivered, I proceeded to 
the High Street, where I found a military party march- 
ing up the street to the music of the drum and the fife, 
beating up for recruits. Having halted at the head 
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of the street, a sergeant addressed the large crowd 
assembled, and spoke much of military glory, and the 
noble achievements of the heroes who then, in the south 
of Prance, were fighting the battles of their country. 
When he had concluded his harangue, and nobody 
seemed to respond to it, I boldly stepped up to him, 
and told him that I wanted to be a soldier. The 
sergeant looked a little puzzled; but as soon as the 
crowd became aware of my purpose, they gave such a 
cheer as echoed from the houses on either side. The 
sergeant clapped me on the shoulder, and said I was a 
brave little fellow, but was sorry that I was too young 
to be a soldier. Not anticipating such a refusal, I pro- 
ceeded to argue with the sergeant on the subject of 
my fitness, and was in the act of pointing out a little 
fifer boy in the band as no older than myself, when 
whom should I see but the woman for whom I had 
carried the milk, and who had got uneasy at the 
length of my stay in town, coming towards me, rushing 
through the crowd with all the fury of a tigress. She 
gave me one or two thundering boxes on the ears, 
collared me, and led me off like a pickpocket. My 
military enthusiasm received an effectual cooling on this 
occasion, so that it was several years before it recovered 
anything of its •original ardour. 

After outgrowing the boyish occupation of those 
early days, I entered the service of the family of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, Mr Grant of Kil- 
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graston, and took a pleasure and experienced an enjoy- 
ment in the humble sphere in which I moved that I 
have often reflected on in maturer life. In the same 
capacity my lot was afterwards cast in the family of 
Mrs Oliphant of Gask, where I served for a length of 
time. In these situations, with some other engage- 
ments, I remained till I was upwards of twenty years 
of age ; and the early associations connected with my 
service in these families endear them to my memory, 
and the happiness of those days is looked upon as an 
oasis in the desert of my life. 

At length I aspired to better my social position, and 
endeavoured to obtain an appointment to the Excise. 
Some influential friends promised their helping hand, 
and used their interest in my behalf ; but as fate would 
have it, things took another turn. Unfortunately, I 
was of a sanguine temperament, and to make matters 
worse, was of a very roving disposition ; so that, finding 
my appointment to the Excise was not coming at the 
time I expected it, I had not the patience to brook the 
delay, and relinquished the hope of receiving it, em- 
bracing an opportunity which came in my way at this 
time of going out to the East. I immediately took 
leave of Strathearn and the banks of the Tay, and did 
so, I confess, without intimating the 'matter to the 
friends that were interesting themselves in my behalf, 
a step which I afterwards deeply regretted ; for it was 
an act of ingratitude on my part — an offence which, 
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on reflection, I considered, and still consider, both 
dastardly and provoking. 

Soon after the beginning of the year 1829, I set sail 
for China in one of the Company's ships; and had 
scarcely been three months away, before my commis- 
sion to the Excise was procured. In sailing through 
the Bay of Biscay, we experienced one of those tre- 
mendous gales for which the bay is remarkable. Our 
noble vessel weathered the tempest ; but it was some 
weeks before her damages were fully repaired. As we 
passed into the wide ocean we had favourable weather, 
and nothing of importance occurred to us till our 
arrival at St Helena. We lay at this romantic island 
some three weeks, and I often went on shore and saw 
its famous sights; visiting Longwood especially, the 
residence of the Emperor Napoleon; and surveying his 
tomb, I mused and moralised over the career and des- 
tiny of that wonderful man. 

After touching at the Cape of Good Hope, we 
steered direct for the Straits of Malacca, and remained 
a few weeks at Penang. Our business being accom- 
plished there, we sailed for China. On our arrival at 
Hong Kong, we found that trade with the Celestial 
Empire was entirely suspended, in consequence of some 
disputes between the British and Chinese authori- 
ties. On account of this state of things, our stay 
here was protracted upwards of a year ; during which 
time I shared in some rather dangerous adventures 
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with the Chinese. As an instance of these, I may re- 
late how a party of four of us served out a small gang 
of Celestial navvies one day. In taking an excursion 
into the country, we were passing the small village of 
Ho, where half a dozen labourers were making mortar 
for a house that was building hard by. When we came 
within hail of the rascals, they beckoned to us to ap- 
proach, which we no sooner did than they began to 
bespatter us with the mortar, thinking, no doubt, that 
the Barbarians might be treated with a little hard 
usage without any great harm ; but the scene which 
ensued was droll in the extreme. Each of us, with the 
rapidity of a conjuror, took a Chinaman by his head- 
tail of hair, laid him softly alongside the ammunition 
they had been playing off upon us, drew him forwards 
and backwards, backwards and forwards, till he was 
released from the operation not unlike a coarse plaster 
statue. The said little piece of business was so sud- 
denly and satisfactorily completed, that before the 
village had time to rise against us, we were out of sight 
among the woods, making the best possible speed to- 
wards our ship. 

When the trade was again opened, we left Hong 
Kong and crossed over to the continent The ship went 
up to Whampoa, and the captain and his staff, of whom 
I formed one, went up to Canton. While lying here, 
one of the attendants at the British factory and myself 
resolved one day to enjoy an aquatic excursion on the 
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river. We hired a boat of a Chinese Tartar, and went 
sailing up and down to view the sights on the capacious 
stream, which bore on its bosom thousands upon thou- 
sands of junks, boats, and craft of all sizes and shapes. 
Matters moved on with us very agreeably, till our evil 
genius put it into our heads to board a vessel which 
had been consecrated to the exclusive use of the Celes- 
tials. Our foolhardiness in getting on board this gay 
craft nearly cost us our lives ; in fact, had we not taken 
to the water, and made our escape by swimming, we 
would never have been heard of more. 

The day for our setting sail for Europe at length 
arrived ; so we weighed anchor, unfurled the sails, and 
bade adieu to China. Whistling for a fair breeze, we 
spliced the mainbrace, and then in the highest of spirits 
sang, " Britannia rules the waves," and steered for the 
shores of Old England. 

After an absence of about two years, I returned to 
my native land, but whether a wiser or better man I 
will not undertake to say. The voyage, however, turned 
out a ruinous affair to me. My captain, through 
heavy losses in his private trade, became a bankrupt, 
and, without even giving in his books to the East 
India House, he abandoned the ship at Gravesend, and 
went off to France ; but what became of him afterwards 
I never knew, for I never saw or heard of him more. 
After losing my captain in this way, my career on the 
deep was at an end, and I was cast adrift without a 
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pilot, upon the stormy ocean of the wide world, to 
shift for myself as I best could. I knew it would be 
of no use to apply to my influential friends, after the 
ungrateful way I had used them, and consequently I 
was obliged to set my mind seriously to work upon the 
all-important question of what should be tried next as 
the means of gaining my daily bread. I could now 
plainly see that I had lost, this time, the flood of the 
tide which leads on to fortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 

London — Night Scene — Astrology — Determination to Enter the 
Army — Enlists into the Rifle Brigade — Route to Dover — Major 
Hope — Captain H. Stewart — Visited by his Youngest Brother — 
Treatment of Recruits — Advice to Young Soldiers — Made Lance- 
Corporal — Election at Dover — Gipsies' Encampment — Oppor- 
tune Deliverance — Route to Hastings. 

What a dreary wilderness is that great modern Babylon 
(London), with all its stirring scenes of bustling excite- 
ment, and the heaving tide of human beings that roll 
along the streets in perpetual commotion, to a poor, 
friendless, moneyless, and unemployed stranger like my- 
self ! I felt as if I were in a desert alone as I walked along 
the crowded streets, cheerless and forlorn. The grandeur 
of the shops, the splendour of the equipages as they 
hurled along with their galaxies of rank and fashion, 
and the pompous magnificence of the monarch's court, 
were all as mockery to me in my sad and lorn condition. 
I could hardly avoid the thought at this time, that I 
was one of those unfortunate beings who had been 
born under an unlucky planet ; and I do believe, had I 
known the residence of any of these impostors called 
astrologers, that I would have been foolish and credulous 
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enough to go and consult one of them respecting my 
future life and destiny. Fortunately, however, I had 
no such knowledge, so I bethought myself of becoming 
my own astrologer, and consulted the stars for myself. 

The night was beautiful — I recollect it well When 
I left my lodgings to wander forth, I used no pre- 
meditation whatever in respect of the place to which 
I was going. The noisy, bustling tumult on the streets 
annoyed me greatly, for my mind at the time was in 
a melancholy and contemplative mood, which ren- 
dered me very unfit for the bustle of. a great city. I 
walked on from street to street, without once giving a 
thought about where I was going, but it would appear 
that I must have steered my course, instinctively as it 
were, towards Hyde Park, for I hardly knew where I 
was until I found myself within the precincts of that 
aristocratic enclosure. Although even here I was not 
altogether out of the din and bustle of the city, yet, as 
the park was now pretty clear of human beings, and 
completely divested of the equipages of rank and 
fashion which a few hours before were promenading 
here in all their pomp, I felt as if I were alone and 
my soul were free and unfettered. 

I have already mentioned that the night was beauti- 
ful. There was no moonlight, it is true, but the stars 
appeared to me to shine in greater splendour than 
usuaL What a soul-absorbing contemplation is that 
of astronomy ! How magnificent, in a clear and cloud- 
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less sky, to look upon those countless sparkling orbs 
revolving round the lofty dome of heaven ! Nothing 
that the eye of man ever beheld can surpass the subli- 
imty and grandeur of such a scene. Planets shaping 
their endless course around their parent sun. Systems 
revolving round systems in the most perfect harmony. 
Omnipotent must be that Power who created these 
systems and their galaxies of shining orbs in such 
glorious and magnificent array. 

While I walked along, brooding over my misfortunes, 
and thinking what course of life I should adopt and 
pursue, I began to repeat the names of the different 
planets. I am not credulous enough to believe that 
the stars have any rule over our destiny ; yet it was 
strange that, when I was calling over the roll of the 
planets, I stood as if I had been nailed to the ground 
when I came to Mars, and repeated over its name two 
or three times. Mars, I inwardly said, is the god of 
war. No sooner had I said this, than I resolved to 
become one of his sons. This circumstance had the 
effect of fixing my resolution in the twinkling of an 
eye. All the enthusiasm of my youth instantly took 
possession of my soul. I was now determined to be- 
come a soldier. 

With a lighter heart than I had for some time felt, 
I retraced my steps to my lodgings ; and as I walked 
along the streets, I could hardly refrain from whistling 
aloud the tune of the " Soldier's Joy/' 
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Of my resolve I said nothing to any one that night. 
In bed, however, I dreamed of battles and glory. 

Next morning I rose early, dressed myself in my 
best, and with as much care, too, as if I had been 
going to lead a bride to the hymeneal altar. I was still 
as warm a votary of Mars as I was the night before. 
I sallied out to put my resolve into execution. It was 
my intention to enter a cavalry regiment, but I met 
with a life-guardsman, whose advice caused me to 
change my mind in this respect. He told me that I 
would have a much better chance of promotion in the 
infantry than the cavalry. As I had a little ambition, 
I was induced by what he said to enlist into the 
infantry there and then. The Eifle Brigade had a 
recruiting party in London at this time. I liked the 
uniform of this brave and dashing corps, and so this 
regiment became the object of my choice at once. 

On the 28th April 1831, at the Eecruiting Office, 
Duke Street, Westminster, London, I was legally en- 
listed into the 1st Battalion Eifle Brigade, to serve His 
Majesty King William the Fourth, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, until I was legally discharged. 

On the 3d of May, along with eight more recruits, I 
was marched off to Dover, under the charge of a staff- 
sergeant, to join the reserve companies of my battalion, 
which were lying there at this time. The service com- 
panies were in America. On our route we marched 
through Chatham and Canterbury. Chatham, I thought, 
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was one of the most immoral towns I had ever visited. 
At Canterbury I went to worship at the shrine of 
ATBecket; not, however, for the sake of its sanctity, 
but on account of its historical associations. 

We arrived at Dover on the 8th, and proceeded at 
once to the barracks on the Heights, where our depfit 
was lying. Dover is famed for its classic scenery and 
splendid views, but as these have been frequently de- 
scribed by able writers already, I need not enter into 
any account of them here. On our arrival at the 
barracks, we (recruits) were paraded before the adju- 
tant and sergeant-major, who told us off to our respec- 
tive companies. Major Hope, a brave old soldier, com- 
manded the depot at this time. The company to which I 
was told off was commanded by Captain H Stewart, who 
was a gallant officer, as well as a thorough-bred gentle- 
man. He belonged to the family of the Earl of Galloway. 

I was about three months at recruits' drill. It 
generally takes about this time to learn a young 
soldier his discipline. A few weeks before the ter- 
mination of this period, I was visited by my youngest 
brother, who admired the rifle corps so much, that he 
desired me to make him a son of Mars along with 
myself. I was a proud warrior the day I was dismissed 
from recruits' drill and returned in the company's 
roster fit for duty. The serjeant-major did not carry 
a higher head than myself that day. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that the most irksome 
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time of a soldier's life is when he is a recruit at drill, 
A young soldier has many grievances of which he might 
well complain, but when he knows his complaints would 
be all in vain, he remains silent, and sullenly broods 
over his hard lot What I consider the chief grievance 
of which a recruit might with justice complain, is the 
manner in which he is thrown into debt on his first 
joining his regiment. He poor fellow gets the name 
of receiving a bounty — alas! the name is alL With 
the exception of a few shillings he receives when sworn 
in, he never handles a penny of his bounty ; it is all 
devoured in purchasing necessaries, or what a soldier 
calls a regimental kit. But this is not all the eviL 
It generally happens that it takes a pound or two more 
than his bounty to cover the expense of his kit. Now, 
this pound or two has to be paid by the recruit out of 
his pay. Consequently, he is involved in debt to his 
captain, and only receives one penny per day until his 
debt is paid. In respect of this debt-grievance, it is 
often made more bitter through the trucking system 
carried on by unprincipled pay-sergeants, who fleece 
the young, illiterate, and inexperienced recruits to some 
tune which keeps the poor fellows in debt much longer 
than the original grievance would have done. 

A soldier who is not in debt generally receives a 
sixpence of daily pay, the remaining sevenpence goes 
to pay for his rations* &c. Now, with this sixpence 
a soldier may walk out and moderately enjoy himself ; 
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but the poor penny-a-day recruit is not able even to 
raise a smoke of tobacco ; consequently, when he comes 
in from his harassing drill, he is often seen to sit cheer- 
less and melancholy in a corner of his room, brooding 
over his poor and penniless condition. The poor fellow, 
in some of his comfortless and sad reveries, often takes 
it into his head to desert — a step which only makes his 
misery the more complete. 

The paltry bounty which a recruit got the name 
of receiving in 1831, was only three pounds sterling. 
Yet, if the Government were only liberal enough to 
give the recruit even this small sum for his own private 
use, and provide him with a free kit on joining his 
regiment, I am perfectly convinced there would then 
be fewer instances of young soldiers deserting than 
there now are * I am also of opinion, that a rise in 
the bounty, along with a free kit, would hold out a 
greater inducement for young men to enter the army. 

Before leaving this subject, let me give a word of 
advice to the young soldier, especially the inexperienced 
recruit. 

My dear young friend, I crave your attention for a 
moment. In all your actions shew yourself to be a 

* It was many a year before the late war with Russia that I wrote 
my opinion in respect of the bounty and free kit system. The 
authorities, of course, never would hear of my proposition, but it so 
happened that the Crimean war made them adopt the plan which I 
had proposed many years before. This was done to induce young 
men to enlist. 
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man of honour, pay respectful obedience to your supe- 
riors, avoid the company of the vile and dissolute, never 
be absent from any kind of duty without leave, pay 
strict attention to your drill, never grumble at trifles, 
be honest, sober, and obliging ; and should you unfor- 
tunately chance to be uneducated, attend the school for 
instruction in the evenings, then you will be able to 
keep your own accounts, and will not so readily be im- 
posed upon by the fraudulent dealings of unprincipled 
pay-sergeants, and you will also be able to enter the 
list of competition for promotion. Experience has 
taught me, that if a recruit pays attention to the few 
words of counsel which I have here given, he will have 
no cause to regret doing so. 

Soon after I was dismissed from recruits' drill, I was 
made lance-corporal ; and, though a very young soldier, 
I was considered by the men, as well as by the officers, 
to be a fair specimen of a non-commissioned officer : 
my pay-sergeant and sergeant-major, however, did not 
seem to look very kindly on me ; and the reason ap- 
peared to be, that the captain of my company promoted 
me without having first a recommendation from them 
— a thing of rare occurrence in the army. 

About nine months after my arrival in Dover, an 
election took place there of a member of Parliament. 
During an election of this kind (which at that time 
generally lasted about a fortnight), the military are 
prohibited from parading the streets, except when 
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called on duty. To prevent the soldiers of our dep&t 
at the Heights from entering the town, we were all 
marched over to the Castle, where the dep&t of our 2d 
battalion was lying at the time. Here we were all 
confined to barracks, within the ramparts of the Castle, 
until the election was over. 

When the election was over, we of the 1st battalion 
were marched over to the Heights again, and soon after 
our return thither, the company to which I belonged 
was sent to Shorncliffe on detachment. While lying 
there a comrade and I got a pass for a day and night 
to ramble about at large wherever we had a mind. 
During the day we strolled about the country in search 
of adventures, but met with nothing worthy of notice. 
As soon as night began to throw its shadows around 
us, we made the best of our way to that ancient Cinque 
Port town, Hythe, where we spent an hour or two very 
agreeably. After leaving Hythe, our intention was to 
proceed direct to Sandgate, and spend the remainder of 
the night there, but 

" The best laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft agley." 

The truth of what the poet here says was verified in 
our case. Instead of spending the night under the 
roof of a snug house with a few merry friends, we had 
to spend it under the canopy of heaven, among a class 
of human beings whose character for civilisation and 
honesty are not of the highest standing. 

B 
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My comrade and I left Hythe soon after ten at 
night, and were walking merrily and cheerily along, at 
the rate, I should say, of four and a-half miles an hour, 
but when we got half-way between Sandgate and 
Hythe, we were suddenly arrested in our course by 
hearing something, at no great distance, like the moan- 
ing of a female in great distress. We stood still, held 
in our breath for a moment or two, and listened atten- 
tively, trying to make out what in reality could be the 
cause of such thrilling and painful cries. 

After making sure of the place from whence the 
cries of distress issued, we proceeded at once in search 
of the poor sufferer. We had not gone far before we 
came right upon a gipsies' camp. Before a fire of red 
embers there were grouped around a number of gipsies 
of both sexes — young and old — who were sitting ap- 
parently unconcerned and heedless of the woeful cries 
of a female who was housed in one of their old ragged 
tents. Of these wretched tents there were five in 
number, and, I should say, the number of gipsies that 
composed the encampment was about thirty souls of 
both sexes and all ages. Without addressing ourselves 
to any of the gipsies around the fire, we first approached 
a man who was walking backwards and forwards in a 
very disconsolate manner, in front of the tent where 
the poor woman was lying whose cries had attracted 
us thither. We addressed ourselves to this poor-look- 
ing man at once, and asked him what was the matter 
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with the woman who was uttering such agonising cries 
of distress. 

The poor man replied, in the most pitiful tone, that 
it was his wife who was dangerously ill in child-labour. 

When we heard there wis danger in the case, we 
asked, in a sympathising manner, who he had attending 
her. "One of our own women/' he said, "who acts as 
midwife to our tribe." In making answer, I said, " In 
a case of this kind, of so much danger and suffering, 
you should, by all means, call in a doctor of skill to 
attend your wife/' The poor man here raised his 
brawny hand to his eyes to wipe away a tear ; then, 
after a moment's pause, he replied, that he was too 
poor to pay for a doctor ; but, even though he had the 
means, it was probable enough that a fine gentlemanly 
doctor would refuse to attend a poor ragged and out- 
cast gipsy woman. 

On hearing these remarks I paused and pondered a 
moment or two, then took my comrade aside and asked 
him how much money he had. " Three and sixpence," 
he replied. " Will you lend it to me?" said I. " Most 
willingly," he said. I then explained to him what I 
wanted it for. "Here is a poor woman, no matter about 
her being a gipsy," I said, " about to die in child-labour 
for want of proper medical assistance. Now, as I have 
four shillings, and you have three shillings and sixpence, 
we will try and get a doctor with it to attend this poor 
suffering female. Who knows but we may be the 
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means of saving her life ? At least, I consider it our 
duty to try our best to do so." My comrade cheerfully 
seconded me in all I said, and agreed to the necessity 
of proceeding on the business at once. We now 
stepped up to the disconsolate gipsy man, and told him 
that we were going to try and get a doctor for his wife. 
The poor man thanked us with tears in his eyes ; so 
we proceeded as fast as we could walk to Sandgate, 
where we knew a doctor resided who had attended 
one of our sergeants' wives, a few nights before, in 
the capacity of an accoucheur. We ascertained that 
the doctor was at home, just preparing to go to bed ; 
so we requested to see him on business of a very parti- 
cular nature. 

Soldiers generally have but little ceremony ; we ac- 
cordingly addressed the doctor in rather an abrupt 
manner — told him, in fact, that he must come along 
with us at once, to attend upon a poor gipsy woman 
who was in child-labour, and seemingly dying for want 
of skilful medical assistance. The doctor looked at us 
for a moment or two, to see, I suppose, whether we 
were not drunk ; but finding that we were not, he asked 
us a few questions, then put some instruments into his 
pocket, and came along with us. On our way to the 
gipsies' encampment we told the doctor how much 
ready money we had to give him ; and if it was not 
sufficient for his fee, we would be answerable for the 
remainder. The doctor cut us rather short when we 
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began to talk about his fee. "We will speak about 
that," he said, "when the business is over." 

The poor gipsy man was very grateful, indeed, when 
we introduced the doctor to him. We now sat down 
by the side of the fire among the group of gipsies, while 
the doctor was at once ushered into the tent where the 
suffering woman was lying. The attention that was 
paid to us by the gipsies of both sexes was truly kind 
and respectful 

While we were waiting to see the result of the 
doctor's skill, the gipsies brandered a fowl on the red 
embers, and roasted some potatoes also for us. Al- 
though it crossed our minds that these articles, of food 
might not have been procured in a strictly honest way, 
yet we partook of them with much relish, as the offer- 
ings of a cordial hospitality. After the doctor had 
been about an hour and a half in the tent, it was 
announced to us that he had delivered the poor woman 
of a still-born child, and that the woman's life might 
now be considered out of immediate danger. Although 
the doctor had been the means of saving her life, yet 
the gipsies appeared to shew more gratitude to us than 
to him. We now told the woman's husband that we 
would, most likely, call on the morrow to see how his 
wife was getting on, and then took our departure in 
company with the doctor, whom we found a very 
worthy and kind-hearted gentleman indeed. He would 
not accept a shilling from us when we tendered him 
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the money we had We felt highly pleased at his 
noble bearing, and expressed our admiration of his 
conduct Doubtless, such a man is an honour to his 
profession. Indeed, such was the impression he made 
upon my mind that I have ever since held the gentle- 
men of the healing art in the highest estimation for 
their humanity. Next day, after morning's parade, 
we called at the encampment to inquire for our gipsy 
patient. We ascertained that the kind doctor had 
been there before us, and that the woman was doing 
as well as the circumstances could warrant us to ex- 
pect. 

As my comrade and I had received an invitation to 
visit the gipsies' camp, and partake of their hospitality, 
whenever we had a mind, it is very probable that we 
would, for the novelty of the thing, have subsequently 
responded to their kind wishes, but we were prevented . 
from doing so by our company getting a sudden route 
to proceed, by forced marches, to. Hastings, where the 
country was represented to be up in arms, bidding 
defiance to all law and order, and carrying on the con- 
traband trade, in the face of day, in spite of all the 
preventive men on the coast — in fact, that the armed 
bands of smugglers were killing the coast-guard men 
all before them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arrival at Hastings — Smugglers — Return to Dover — The Fair at 
Canterbury — Recruiting — Goes to Masquerade — Ludicrous In- 
cident — Left in the Lurch — Dover to Chatham — Made Corporal 
— Character and Influence of Sergeants in the Army — Goes to 
Croydon on the Recruiting Service — Accompanies a Friend to 
Consult a Fortune-teller — Unhappy Result — Route to Jersey — 
Made Sergeant. 

Except the magistrates, nobody appeared aware of our 
coming to Hastings, for the inhabitants were taken by 
surprise when we made our appearance among them. 
The peaceable and honest traders in the town were 
glad enough to see us ; but those who were in any way 
connected with the smuggling trade would, no doubt, 
have preferred a visit from a certain nameless personage 
to one from the sharp-shooters, as they called us. The 
illicit gentry were now aware that smuggling was about 
to receive its death-blow. 

After our arrival in Hastings, we rested and refreshed 
ourselves for about an hour, and then mustered and 
fell in a little before sunset, for night duty. The bugles 
sounding the assembly through the streets, attracted 
the attention of the whole town ; the soul-thrilling war 
notes of these instruments created quite a sensation 
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among the people. Men, women, and children appeared 
to be alike interested in the green-coated strangers. 
The sight of a martial array in Hastings was entirely 
a novelty to the inhabitants. I believe there had been 
no military stationed there since the French revolution- 
ary wars in Bonaparte's time. 

We fell in and mustered in one of the most public 
places in the town. A great crowd assembled to see us, 
and in order to get a thorough good look at us they 
pushed pretty close up to our ranks, but as soon as our 
noble captain gave us the word, " With ball cartridge, 
prime and load," it was highly amusing, to us at least, 
to see how frightened the crowd became. No sooner did 
our ramrods begin to rattle against the barrels of our 
rifles than the people became alarmed for their safety, 
and stepped back in the greatest trepidation to a very 
respectful distance. After we were primed and loaded, 
we were told off into different parties. These were 
given in command to non-commissioned officers, among 
whom I had the honour to be one. We were then 
ordered to patrol the beach all night in search of 
smugglers. And although we were all eager to have a 
brush with these free-traders and coast-guard killers, 
our anxiety to fall in with them was fully as much to 
avenge the blood they had spilt as to put a stop to 
their free trade. I believe there were few, if any, among 
us but would just as soon have drunk a glass of 
smuggled brandy as one for which duty had been paid, 
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without feeling any qualms of conscience about the 
matter. 

To shew the dread in winch we of the Eifle Brigade 
were held by the smugglers, I have only to mention, 
that they never had the courage to face us or attempt 
to land their contraband goods all the time we were in 
Hastings. For six weeks we patrolled the beach for a 
number of miles every night without meeting with, or 
seeing even, a ghost of a smuggler. In the day time we 
had target practice, generally every day. The men made 
beautiful practice — riddled the target to pieces ; which 
gave occasion to the inhabitants, who were mostly 
smugglers, to say that we were perfect men-killers — 
meaning that we were first-rate marksmen. I have 
no doubt that it was our target practice more than 
anything else which put a stop to smuggling about 
Hastings. 

Soon after our return to Dover from Hastings, I 
was sent with a party to Canterbury to beat about for 
recruits there during the annual fair, which lasted 
about three weeks. Never did I experience such a 
continual whirl of excitement as I did during this 
short period. It is only by entering into such scenes 
one may expect success on the recruiting service. To 
be fit for a service of this kind, at least as it is generally 
gone about, one must have a feeling and fascinating 
manner, a talent for singing and speechifying, and a 
taste for deep-drinking and dissipation. These scenes, 
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however, too uniformly end in vicious indulgence and 
the regrets of an accusing conscience ; and it would be 
well for those who are exposed to such temptations to 
pause on the threshold, and especially as to the habit 
of indulging in intoxicating liquors, to weigh its con- 
sequences and view its end. 

I resorted daily to the booths and tents of amuse- 
ment, always, of course, keeping an eye to business. 
There was one very large tent fitted up for a mas- 
querading booth. To this place I generally went at 
night, and entered into the spirit of the fun with all 
my heart. I never went two nights in succession in 
the same character, as by changing my dress and 
appearance, I had the more scope for my foolery. 

It happened one afternoon that I got into company 
with a bold dragoon ; and he and I agreed to exchange 
uniforms and go to the masquerade in the evening. 
We did so, and a glorious night we had of it. We 
remained dancing and parading about in the booth till 
long after midnight. We had two pretty girls for 
partners during the most of the night, and, when the 
hour for breaking up arrived, we took them under our 
protection to escort them home. While walking along 
the street, my partner and I were a little way ahead of 
the other two. The advanced guard is generally sure 
to come first into collision with the enemy, and so it 
happened at this time ; for as I was marching boldly 
on in front, neither fearing nor caring for anything 
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except the lady I was, as I thought, escorting home 
with so much gallantry, I was met right in the teeth, 
as I was turning a corner, by a picquet of dragoons, 
who were out patrolling the streets in search of men 
absent without leave. 

As I was not one of their absent men, what had I to 
fear from them? This was my thought, of course, 
when I met them, but I soon found out my mistake ; 
at least, if I had no fear of them, they very soon let 
me know they had some care for me, for they brought 
me to a dead halt in a moment, and made a prisoner of 
me to the bargain. My stars ! thought I, this is a fix 
I have got into ; but, of course, I was not going to 
submit tamely to such indignant usage as this without 
remonstranca I told the sergeant of the picquet who 
and what I was, and that I thought he had no right to 
arrest me in this manner. The sergeant, however, was 
of a different opinion, so all my logic availed nothing 
with him. " He found me/' he said, " in the regimental 
clothing of his corps, and that was his warrant for 
making a captive of me." This was conclusive, so I 
remonstrated no longer. When I met the picquet, I 
was so much engaged in conversation with the lady 
I was conducting home, that I forgot all about my 
metamorphosis in dress. This, of course, accounts for 
my indignation at being so unceremoniously arrested. 
The moment, however, that the sergeant told me his 
motive for making me a captive, I became his humble 
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servant, as it would have been madness in me to have 
offered any resistance. I fully expected, however, that 
the real dragoon would have come up and relieved me 
out of my dilemma ; but no, the rascal made off the 
moment he saw the picquet, and left me to get out of 
the scrape the best way I could. I don't think I 
would have cared a straw about the whole affair, had 
it not been for the lady who was with me. It put 
me a little out of humour to think that she was 
witness to my degradation. Was it not provoking to 
be stopped short so suddenly, and dragged away 
from her side as unceremoniously as if I had been a 
pickpocket ? I was placed, like a felon, in the centre 
of the picquet, and marched away to the barracks, 
where, on our arrival, I was placed in the guard- 
room, and there I had to lie in durance vile till after 
morning's parade. My masquerading comrade came 
into barracks, with my Eifle uniform on, a little before 
parade time, but the sergeant of the guard would not 
allow us to change our regimentals until we had been 
brought before the commanding officer. After parade, 
we were marched to the orderly-room, between a file 
of the guard, and brought up before the colonel of the 
dragoons. My case was brought on board first 

During the time that the sergeant of the picquet 
was explaining the cause of my arrest, I could see 
something like a smile playing on the colonel's lips. 
This I thought augured well in my favour. The 
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colonel, however, addressed me rather sternly at first, 
but said nothing that could wound my feelings. He 
said, however unpleasant it was to me, yet the sergeant 
only did his duty in arresting me, for I did wrong, 
in the first place, by exchanging uniforms, and that 
especially I had no right to parade the streets in the 
regimentals of any of his men. I acknowledged my 
fault, of course, and begged his pardon. The colonel 
then dismissed me, with a caution not to try the same 
thing again when I went a masquerading. But he 
did not let his own man off quite so easily. He con- 
fined him to barracks, and gave him extra drill to the 
bargain. 

As soon as I had doffed the dragoon's uniform, and 
donned my own, I left the barracks, went to the fair, 
sought out my comrades, and recounted my adventure 
to them over a pot of porter. All of them laughed 
heartily, and, like myself, occasionally made a jocular 
reference to it afterwards. 

After the fair was over, we returned to our regi- 
ment at Dover again; and our commanding officer 
was exceedingly well pleased with our exertions, as 
he well might, for we got him a number of fine re- 
cruits. 

In 1833, we got the route from Dover to Chatham. 
There I became acquainted with garrison duty, and also 
acquired a knowledge of brigade movements, two very 
necessary things for a soldier to know. Very soon 
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after, I was promoted to be full corporal, a step which 
gave me fourpence per day more pay. 

Here I feel compelled to make a few remarks, which, 
I am sorry to say, are not to the credit of our sergeant- 
major. I was the senior acting corporal in the depdt 
at the time I was promoted, consequently I was fully 
entitled to the rise I got ; but I had a narrow escape of 
losing my due turn. I was not aware till then, that 
I had an enemy in the camp. The sergeant-major, it 
appeared, had some antipathy towards me; but on 
what account I knew not. I knew him to be a very 
ignorant man, and anything but a gentleman ; but I 
was not aware that he was down upon me, as the say- 
ing is, till now. He endeavoured, with all the weight 
of his authority, to keep me back from getting my due 
turn of promotion, and he employed all his influence to 
get one of his own ignorant and low-minded pets 
raised over my head ; but thanks to Major Hope, who 
was our commanding-officer at the time, the sergeant- 
major was thwarted, and I had justice done me in spite 
of favouritism. 

Major Hope was a very impartial commanding-offi- 
cer, and would not be influenced in his duty by any 
one, to the prejudice of any man, without a just cause. 
"When the sergeant-major recommended his favourite 
"to be raised over my head, Major Hope examined the 
defaulters' book to see whether my name was there. 
Not finding it there, he immediately gave orders for my 
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promotion, and at the same time gave the sergeant- 
major a severe reprimand for his injustice towards me. 
Both the sergeant-major and the individual who was 
designed to supplant me, could never afterwards look 
me steadily in the face ; and many a time the sergeant- 
major tried to do me an injury, but as I knew and did 
my duty, I defied him to harm me. 

It is a great misfortune to the army, that many a 
man rises to the rank of sergeant and sergeant-major 
that has not a spark of honour, nor anything noble in 
his composition. And the favourites of such men are 
generally as unprincipled as themselves, the old adage 
being verified which says, " Birds of a feather always 
flock together/' Out of this state of things arises a 
sore evil, and it is this : It is generally through the 
recommendation of sergeants and sergeant-majors, 
that a man gets his first step of promotion. Now, 
when it happens that the sergeants are unprincipled, 
partial, and low-minded ignorant men, they are sure — 
at least I have almost always seen it the case — to re- 
commend a man with a mind as ignorant and corrupt 
as their own. This easily accounts for there being so 
many low-minded non-commissioned officers in the 
army. An intelligent, good-principled, and noble- 
minded man, that will not prostitute his soul to mean- 
ness, by fawning on, and treating to drink, a set of 
base-minded sergeants, will never, by any means, get a 
recommendation for promotion, except by mere chance. 
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At the same time, I readily admit that still there are 
many noble exceptions to be found. The regiment 
which has a gentlemanly sergeant-major, has generally 
a fine intelligent set of non-commissioned officers. In- 
* deed, when there is a high moral tone among the ser- 
geants, one will generally find the same to pervade the 
corporals and men who are under them. 

Soon after I was made full corporal, I was sent in 
command of a party to Croydon in Surrey, on the re- 
cruiting service. This was a service that I had very 
little liking for ; it was too dissipated a life for me, 
and I got a great deal more of it at Canterbury than I 
wished. I had many a little adventure while I was at 
Croydon, but I will merely mention one that I was 
concerned in, and which was with a fortune-teller ; and 
sorry am I to say the sequel of it was as unexpected as 
it was tragical. 

In every town and place one goes to, some fortune- 
teller is sure to be found ; but one need not wonder 
much at this, while there is such a demand for the 
services of such impostors. It is really lamentable to 
think, in this boasted age of enlightenment and civilisa- 
tion, that there is still so much dark superstition in the 
country. Generally, it is the fair sex that are the best 
customers to these servants of the evil one, and, what 
is strange, even well-educated ladies of rank are known 
to visit their dens. Alas ! what kind of mothers will 
these weak-minded and credulous women make ? How 
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are they to be trusted with the training and bringing 
up of the young ? The females, however, I am sorry 
to say, are not alone in their visits of consultation to 
these beldames. Some of the sterner sex are equally 
as superstitious and credulous as the ladies, and quite 
as easily imposed on by quacks and fortune-tellers. 
What I am now about to relate will be a convincing 
proof of man's weak credulity in this respect. 

There was a young man who resided in Croydon 
that formed an acquaintance with me, and appeared to 
be very partial to my company, for, generally, every 
night he was in my society. I had not made his ac- 
quaintance above a week or so, before he made me his 
confidant in everything that interested him; but the 
chief thing that concerned him at this time was a 
young woman, with whom he was desperately in love. 
He opened his whole soul to me, and told me that he 
strongly suspected she was faithless to him. The poor 
fellow told me his tale in so sorrowful a tone, that I 
could not find in my heart to laugh at him, for I knew 
what it was to be in the thraldom of love. And, there- 
fore, I rather sympathised with, and endeavoured to 
console him as much as lay in my power. I told him 
that it was very probable his suspicions might be with- 
out any foundation, and that it would be the height of 
madness to give way to melancholy unless he had some 
stronger proof of her infidelity than he was possessed 
of. I tried several devices of my own creation to rouse 
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him from jealousy and despondency, but all in vain. 
Nothing would please him but he must go and consult 
a fortune-teller, and I must accompany him. Well, I 
could not refuse the poor fellow on this head ; indeed, 
I rather liked the idea of going, for I never had been 
to see any of these witches before, so I made sure of 
reaping some rare fun to myself between the fortune- 
teller and my companion. 

We allowed it to get dark before we went to the 
residence of the enchantress. When we knocked at 
the door, an aged woman's squeaking voice cried, "Come 
in." On our entering the room, I shall never forget 
the dismal and gloomy appearance of the chamber. 
The old lady appeared to be bedridden. There she lay 
on a low bed without posts, covered over with patched 
and dirty rags of bed-clothing. She was the ugliest 
and most miserable-looking picture of a human being 
I ever beheld ; her haggard and shrivelled-up face was 
really unpleasant to behold. A rushlight, or farthing 
candle, was burning on a stool beside her bed, and on 
the stool was lying a dirty and well-thumbed pack of 
cards. The only furniture in the room besides the bed 
and stool was two old chairs. 

As I was in my green uniform, I think the old sibyl 
took me to be one of the police, for she appeared at 
first to be a little disconcerted ; but when I told her 
she had nothing to fear from me, for I only accom- 
panied this young man hither to get his fortune told, 
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her small, green, and low-cunning eyes then began to 
twinkle with satisfaction. After our first salutation 
was over, she told my companion to go round to the 
back of the house, and see whether any one was listen- 
ing at the window. The moment he went out, she 
desired me to help myself to a glass of gin out of a 
bottle on the mantelpiece, and then help her to another. 
I helped her, of course, but declined drinking the 
poison myself. She appeared to wish to be on good 
terms with me, but our conversation was cut short by 
the re-entrance of the young man. 

The first scene in the drama was the holding out of 
her hand for the shilling ; then commenced the cutting 
and shuffling of the Old Gentleman's books. While 
she was going on dealing out the cards, and making 
her remarks on the turn-up, I could not help looking at 
my companion's countenance. His whole soul seemed 
to be absorbed in the farce that was playing before 
him. Every word the old crone said was swallowed 
by him as gospel truth. If his life had been staked 
on the result of what she said, he could not have been 
more earnest in giving attention to her. I cannot re- 
collect the one-half of the nonsense she told him ; but 
I remember well that she confirmed him in his sus- 
picions about a rival being in the field, and that he 
would need to be a little more bold in his love, or else 
he would lose her altogether. 

Now, I came here to get fun to myself, but in place 
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of that I got nothing but sadness. I could not help 
feeling sorry for the young man ; for he was no sooner 
told by this old demon, as I must call her, that a rival 
was in the field, than his whole countenance assumed 
the picture of agonising despair. It appeared to me 
that the old Jezebel took a pleasure in tormenting him, 
so I cut her short by saying, if she had nothing hopeful 
or of a more consoling nature to say to my companion, 
that we had better depart. I spoke this rather sternly, 
and then advised the young man to come away, which, 
he did on the first hint. We now left the old witch, 
muttering something to herself, which, I understood, 
imported anything but a benediction on my head. By 
any harm from that source, however, I remained un- 
scathed ; but to my unfortunate companion the result 
of this visit was really lamentable. The young man, 
after we departed, appeared more dejected in mind 
than ever. Not all my art or endeavours could rouse 
him out of his melancholy. He told me that he was 
now quite convinced of the young woman's perfidy, and 
that he could not live to think of it, for she was far 
dearer to him than life itself. Though he went on 
raving in this manner, I never dreamed that he medi- 
tated self-destruction, or else I would have taken some 
means to prevent it You may guess then, but I 
cannot describe, the horror-struck state of my mind, 
when I heard, on the following morning, that he had 
made away with himself. The shock I received was 
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so great and melancholy, that I was not myself for 
some weeks afterwards. 

The sad and painful circumstance that resulted from 
our visit to the fortune-teller, I can never forget, and 
I earnestly pray that results such as these may be 
warning lessons to all who may be inclined to believe 
or confide in the craft of these impostors. 

Soon after this lamentable event, I was called off the 
recruiting service to head-quarters. Glad enough was 
I of the change. Our depot, while I was in Croydon, 
had been moved from Chatham to Jersey, where I again 
joined the depot. 

Jersey is a beautiful little island ; it is entirely covered 
over with gardens and orchards, and seems, indeed, a 
perfect paradise. It has a free trade in all kinds of 
commerce, so that everything in the shape of creature 
comforts are cheap and plenty. It is also very well 
adapted for the residence of people of moderate 
incomes. I had, while lying here, an engagement to 
attend a private academy, to instruct young gentlemen 
in some of the military exercises, such as setting them 
up, and learning them how to walk. This concern 
paid me very well. So my pecuniary circumstances 
were very good while I resided in this island. 

More things than one contributed to make Jersey a 
pleasant residence to me. I spent nearly two years in 
this delightful island, and ere leaving it was promoted 
to the rank of sergeant. 
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The time has now arrived for me to proceed on 
foreign service, and if the reader has taken any interest 
in following me so far, perhaps he or she will still go 
along with me, and learn what mishaps and adventures 
I fell into on my travels and services abroad. Before 
I proceed further, I will close this chapter, and open 
my foreign campaign in a fresh one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Is Appointed along with his Brother to Particular Service in Persia 
— An Old Enemy is Thwarted — Commences to keep a Diary — 
Leaves Jersey for Weymouth — Captain Wilbraham — Sails 
from Falmouth — " Farewell to Britain " — Arrival at Gibraltar 
— Story of the Gunner Williamson — The Blue and Green 
Jackets hold a Symposium. 

Eaely in the month of March 1836, I received a letter 
from my brother, who was at this time recruiting in 
London, stating that a captain and eight rifle sergeants 
were about to be sent out by Government to Persia on 
a particular service. Four of the sergeants were to be 
taken from the dep6t of the 1st battalion lying in 
Jersey, and four from the service companies of the 2d 
battalion lying up the Mediterranean. The adjutant 
of our 1st battalion was appointed to be captain of the 
party. The sergeants were to be men of excellent 
character, intelligent, well disciplined, sober, active, and 
unmarried. My brother, being in London at the time, 
was approved of, and appointed at the Horse Guards to 
be one of the sergeants for this service. 

Soon after I received my brother's letter, Major 
Gosset, our commanding-officer, received a letter from 
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the Secretary at War, desiring him to appoint three 
other sergeants in addition to my brother. My name 
was particularly mentioned in the letter, and if I was 
thought qualified for the service, Major Gosset received 
orders to appoint me. My old enemy, the sergeant- 
major, tried his best to mar my appointment ; but the 
mean fellow was thwarted again. He thought, no 
doubt, as Major Hope was not now our commanding- 
officer, and as Major Gosset knew but little about me, 
that he could do me all the injury he wished. I greatly 
disappointed him, however, and with one shot destroyed 
the battery which he had raised against me. He was 
soon taught that it was not the safest matter to pre- 
sume upon the want of penetration of so intelligent an 
officer as Major, Gosset. As soon as Major Gosset had 
made his choice of men, two other sergeants and my- 
self were examined and inspected by Major-General 
Campbell, Lieut-Governor of the Island; and, being 
found fit, were appointed accordingly. 

In no time of my military life do I recollect of feel- 
ing more pleasure in going to perform any duty, than 
I felt when I was appointed to go on this service to 
Persia. Active service was a thing that I had long 
wished for. My prayers, I am sorry to say, were 
of tener for war than the good of my soul ; and now 
that I had views of something like active service be* 
fore me, was it any wonder that I was in ecstasies at 
the prospect? 
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Now that I am about to go on something like a 
roving commission, and embark upon a new scene of 
action, which was altogether different from the dull 
monotony of the daily routine of barrack duty, I will 
endeavour, as I go along, to note such matters as may 
be thought interesting. 

It was about this time that the idea came into my 
head of keeping a journal of my travels, adventures, 
and services abroad ;— not, however, with any intentioD 
of publishing it. My narrative will now cost me less 
labour in its composition, for I will have little else to 
do than to copy and extend the notes which I kept 
daily while on my travels. 

About an hour before noon on the 27th March 
1836, the other two sergeants and myself stood in the 
orderly room, armed and fully equipped, and ready for 
the route. As I was the senior sergeant, I received 
frdm Major Gosset charge of the party and our sailing 
orders. 

About noon we set sail from Jersey in a steamer, 
bound for England. The next day we landed at Wey- 
mouth, and then proceeded on our route by coach to 
Falmouth, where we remained two or three days, wait- 
ing the arrival of Captain Wilbraham and my brother 
from London. They arrived on the 3d April, the cap- 
tain by coach, and my brother by the Dublin steamer, 
with the captain's luggage. As I had never seen Cap- 
tain Wilbraham before, and as he was now to be our 
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commanding-officer, I think a passing remark concern- 
ing him will not be altogether out of place. He was a 
fine well-built young gentleman, of about, I should 
say, twenty-four years of age. He stood above six feet 
high, had none of that roughness of speech and man- 
ner, which too often pervade the officers in the army, 
particularly those of the old school He had all the 
polish and politeness of the drawing-room; and if 
there is any truth in phrenology, his cranium denoted 
fine moral and intellectual faculties. His was a fine 
intelligent eye, his whole bearing spoke volumes in 
favour of his firmness ; and altogether he appeared in 
every respect peculiarly well qualified for the service 
he was going upon. 

Our 1st battalion party was now complete, and ready 
for sea. We set sail about an hour before midnight 
in the mail steamer, Spitfire, commanded by Captain 
Kennedy, as fine and jovial a tar as ever ploughed the 
main. The night, though fine, was rather dark ; only 
a few glimmering stars here and there were peeping 
down from the vault of heaven through a hazy atmo- 
sphere. All that was now seen of the shore was the 
light of a beacon glimmering at a distance upon a piece 
of high headland ; but even that cheering light, and 
last visible remnant of the shores of Old England, was 
soon lost to view, and nothing remained to be seen but 
the wild, wide, and restless sea around our labouring 
vesseL 
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At the rate of ten or twelve knots an hour the 
steamer kept dashing boldly and nobly along. It was 
now past midnight, and my comrades had all retired 
to their berths below, but I felt in no mood for sleep, 
nor company either ; so I walked the deck for some 
time longer by myself. I held no conversation with 
the watch, nor he with me. He was too busy, in fact, 
on the look-out to take any notice of me. 

During the excitement and stirring bustle that took 
place at our embarkation, I had no time for thought ; 
but now, since the turmoil was over and quietness pre- 
vailed, I gave way at once to reflection and melancholy 
musings ; and long and deeply did I commune with 
my sorrowful soul My emotions of sadness were so 
strong, that I had to lean my head over the bulwarks 
and drop the dew of my heart — the hallowed drops of 
the soul's secret sorrow — into the sea. I had now left 
my native land, perhaps for ever, and was steering 
away to a distant shore. It was past the hour of mid- 
night, and I was alone, as it were, upon the deck, 
musing deeply and sadly upon the past To home, 
and love, and friends I had bid, perhaps, a lasting 
adieu, and I was leaving one behind, in a delicate 
state of health, who was far dearer to me than life 
itself. Time, place, and circumstances, alike combined 
to produce the most serious reflection and contempla- 
tion. He is but little to be envied who can leave no 
love behind him for one, nor carry away any patriotism 
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in his soul for his country. Before I went below to turn 
in, and court a little repose, I composed my " Farewell 
to Britain; " and, if the reader has no objections, I will 
here give the effusion which my artless muse poured 
forth on that occasion. 

FAREWELL TO BRITAIN. 

Farewell, Britannia's isle, farewell I 

I leave thee, and I feel the pain : 
Long years may roll — nay, who can tell 

If e'er I hail thy shores again ? 

The glimmering stars their watches keep, 

And pensively appear to shine, 
As if they were about to weep 

Responsive tears to those of mine. 

The morning of my life has been 
Obscured with clouds of adverse fate, 

And sombre is its noon-day scene ; — 
Wretched and cheerless is my state. 

But what though fortune was not kind 

To me upon my native shore, 
Is there no soul I 've left behind 

That my departure will deplore ? 

Ah, yes ! I 'm not that wretch forlorn, 

Whom none can love, whom none can sigh ; 

Have I not one who long will mourn 
My absence from her dove-like eye ? 

We met, we loved ; but oh, we parted ! 

Now swift from her I 'm forced to glide : 
No wonder, then, I 'm broken-hearted, 

For she was pledged to be my bride. 

The vows are sacred we have made, 

Our witness is yon Power above ; 
The earth and sky will sooner fade, 

Than our fond hearts will cease to lore. 
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Oh ! how it wrings with grief my soul, 

To think that she must lonely pine, 
While I am toss'd far, far, where roll 

The billows on the ocean brine. 

Bright guardian seraph of her fate, 

Protect her while I 'm far away ; 
Let no rude blast upon her beat, 

But soothe her with hope's cheering ray. 

Now on and on I swiftly glide, 

Where duty calls I now must go ; 
But death's dark cell my frame will hide, 

Ere she my love and care forego. 

The beacon is but faintly seen, 

More glimmering grows its distant light; 

'Tis gone, and nought but waters green 
And starry sky are in my sight. 

Those who have never left their home, 

Or bidden fatherland adieu, 
Know nothing of the grief of some, 

When home has faded from their view. 

But can you picture to your mind 

A weary soul on ocean tost, 
ImpelTd before the moaning wind 

Away from all that he loves most ? 

Well, such am I this moment, sweeping 

Over the rolling, surging wave ; 
No wonder then my heart is weeping, 

To think whom I behind me leave. 

In many a voyage I may toss, 

Ere I again shall home return, 
And many a region I may cross, 

And in the torrid zone may burn. — 

But hark ! the music of the spheres, 

The starry host their matins swell, 
So now, my lay I close in tears, — 

Farewell, Britannia, oh, farewell ! 
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Wonderful to say, we sailed through the Bay of 
Biscay without a storm. The first land we saw was 
Cape Finisterre. As we kept sailing along, the steamer 
on several occasions steered pretty close to the shore, 
which in many places was high, rocky, and precipi- 
tous, and in some exceedingly picturesque. On view- 
ing the coast of Spain and Portugal, my mind was 
busied revolving the various exploits and hardships 
of our armies in contending for the independence of 
these countries against the imperial power of Franca 
Indeed, there must be few Britons that could sail along 
the coast of this peninsula, where our arms gained 
so many unfading laurels, and not feel interested in 
the memorable historical associations of this land. We 
cast anchor in the Bay of Cadiz, sent the mail on shore, 
then, after remaining about an hour, weighed, and 
steered away to Gibraltar. 

In six days after leaving England, we reached 
Gibraltar (anciently called Mount Calpe), which derives 
its name from the Arabic " Gibil-ai-Tarik," (the moun- 
tain of Tarik,) being the spot where the Moorish 
General Tarik landed to attack Spain in the year 711. 
The Moors held possession of it till 1462, when it again 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards. In July 1704, it 
was taken possession of by the British, who have held 
it ever since, though both the French and Spaniards 
have made ineffectual attempts to wrest it from our 
hands. 
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The chief part of its batteries is concealed in galleries 
cut out of the solid rock It is considered the key to 
the Mediterranean ; and its strength as a fortress has, 
I believe, but few parallels. Its summit rises to about 
fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

It was night when we arrived at Gibraltar, but we 
made the town acquainted with our arrival by the firing 
of a gun, which was answered by another from a battery 
on the top of the rock. The rock, viewed from the bay 
at night, has a very striking appearance. The town 
lies chiefly on the face of the hill, but in the dark 
nothing of the houses is distinguishable except the 
lights from the windows. The rock itself appears like 
a great dark shadow, and the numerous lights proceed- 
ing from the windows in the face of this dark shadow, 
produce a wonderful effect upon the beholder. 

As we stopped for nearly three days here, we had 
ample time to view the wonders of the place. Hunting 
after novelties and sight-seeing, we went every day, 
explored the galleries, ranged through the town, and 
climbed to the top of the rock, where we saw the very 
spot where Hercules planted his foot when he spanned 
the Mediterranean with his giant stride. One foot he 
is said to have placed on Mount Atlas, on the African 
side of the sea, and the other on Mount Calpe, on the 
European side, and hence these mounts were called the 
Pillars of Hercules in the palmy days of Greece and 
Borne. 
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The gunner who conducted us through the galleries, 
told us a strange story in connexion with the batteries 
here. During one of the sieges that were carried on by 
the Spaniards against the British when in possession of 
the rock, the Queen of Spain, it was said, used to sit 
daily in a stone chair, behind the Spanish lines* to watch 
the progress of the siege. At this time, it so happened 
one day, that an English gunner, named Williamson, 
when he was about to fire his gun, said, by way of a 

joke, that he would throw the shot into the w 's 

lap. His officer, who chanced to hear the expression, 
took great offence at it, and had the gunner there and 
then arrested, and afterwards tried by court-martial and 
flogged. This was a severe and disgraceful punishment 
for such a paltry affair ; but the gunner had his re- 
venge. The first opportunity that presented itself after 
his lacerated back was healed, he deserted over to the 
Spaniards, and in a day or two after he fired a shot into 
the battery of his disgrace, with his name engraved 
upon it. But the strangest thing of all was, that the 
officer who was the cause of Williamson's disgrace 
chanced to be in command of the battery again at the 
time, and was struck dead on the spot with the balL 
The battery goes by the name of Williamson's Battery 
to this day. 

The night previous to our leaving Gibraltar, we 
chanced to fall in with the steward and some more 
blue jackets belonging to the Spitfire. Nothing would 
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satisfy the lads in the blue but that those in the green 
should come along with them, and devote an hour or 
two to Bacchus in a wine tavern. I believe we did not 
require much pressing from the kind-hearted and jolly 
tars, for we were tired after a long day's ramble, and 
were just thinking of retiring into some place of refresh- 
ment when we met our noble friends. Both soldiers 
and sailors are generally a merry and convivial set of 
careless fellows ; and our party was no exception to the 
rule. The song and toast went cheerily and merrily 
round among us, and I do believe we would have sung 
and toasted away till daylight, had it not been that we 
had to be out of the town before twelve at night At 
that hour the gates of this fortress city are locked, and 
the keys carried to the governor, so, of course, no one 
can get out or in after this hour. When we broke up, 
we were nearly all, you may guess, about three sheets 
in the wind, and some, I believe, were nearly four or five. 
We thought nothing about that, however, as long as we 
could steer steadily along. The Spitfire was lying at 
the New Mould, and towards her we made the best of 
our way. The night was rather dark, and the fumes of 
the wine began to act on the brains of some of the 
party to some tune. How they all got on board, I can- 
not pretend to say, nor could they tell themselves. I 
do not know whether I drank less, or whether I could 
stand more than the rest, but I was (in my own opinion, 

D 
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recollect,) the steadiest man among them alL Acting 
upon this opinion, I took in hand to bring up the rear, 
in case of stragglers going astray, and while performing 
my self-imposed duty, and coming along at my ease 
behind the party, I heard one of my comrades who was 
a little way in advance, demanding, in rather a loud and 
angry tone, the hour of the night from a sentry. The 
demand was repeated two or three times over without 
any answer being given that I could hear. As soon as 
I heard my comrade's angry voice, I quickened my 
steps forward, lest he might get himself into trouble for 
insulting the sentry, but before I got up, he was stag* 
gering away, muttering to himself that the sentry was a 
saucy fellow. As soon as I got up to the place where 
my friend had been tormenting the sentry, I saw at 
once what a grand mistake the fellow had made. He 
had all the time been addressing himself to an old 
stump of a tree that stood close beside a sentry-box. 
He had, it would appear, been able to distinguish the 
box, which led him to think that the stump was the 
sentry himself. The man's brain, of course, was fairly 
turned, otherwise he never could have committed such 
a mistaka After this, I made up to my comrade and 
got him safe on board, saying nothing of his blunder 
till next morning, when I told it to the steward and all 
the rest while we were at breakfast. The story, given 
forth in a hilarious humour, was well enjoyed by all, not 
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even excepting the blunderer himself, but the poor fel- 
low was rather too much in the blues to be in any great 
humour for laughing. 

Should all go well with me, I will meet you again, in 
the next chapter, upon the beautiful waters of the 
Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Mediterranean— A Typhoon — Algiers — Arrival at Malta — Zante* 
— Adventures there — Description of a Greek Fair. 

On the 10th of April, we arrived at Mount Calpe, and 
left it on the 13th. 

Hail, glorious Mediterranean ! I am now sailing upon 
thy beautiful and classic waters. Oh, what a de- 
lightful climate is here ! how clear and sunny is the 
sky, how soft and gentle the breezes blow ! The turtles 
are sleeping on the surface of the sea, the -fishes, chasing 
each other, are playing around our gallant steamer, and 
behold, yonder is a tornado, or water-spout, on our star- 
board bow. Lo ! how the sea whirls and foams, and 
throws up its waters, as it were through a tube, to the 
very clouds ! Oh, what a scene ! There must surely be 
some powerful attraction between the two elements to 
produce this wonderful phenomenon. 

We kept the Spanish coast in sight until we passed 
Cape Gata, and then came in sight of the African shore, 
a little to the west of Algiers. On passing Algiers we 
had a fine view of the town. We kept so close in, that 
we could see the people walking on the shore. It was 
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here that Lord Exmouth performed a prodigy of daring, 
and achieved a triumph that was rendered more me- 
morable by his restoring to liberty above a thousand 
Christians that had fallen into the hands of the Alge- 
rines, and been made slaves. 

We arrived at Malta on the 18th, and took up our 
moorings in Quarantine Harbour. The grand harbour 
is called La Valetta, and is guarded on both sides by 
strong fortresses. The two are separated by what is 
called Mount Hiberras. Valetta, the town and capital 
of the island, is built on this mount. One of the prin- 
cipal buildings is the cathedral of St John. It was 
built in 1580. In its vaults the famed Knights of Malta 
have sepulchral monuments of marble erected to their 
memory. The palace of the grand-master is another 
building of great attraction. The governor has now 
his residence in it. The fortifications around the town 
are very strong, and were chiefly built by the famous 
knights. 

Malta is about sixty miles from Sicily, from which 
island it derives the most of its fruit and provisions. 
The climate, though very hot in summer, is considered 
healthy. The natives are of Arabian descent. 

It was either in Malta or Goza, it is said, that Ulysses 
was entertained by the nymph Calypso, when he was 
wrecked on the coast. She treated him with great 
kindness and hospitality, and induced him to stay with 
her for seven years. Here also the Apostle Paul was 
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wrecked, and carried the wonder-working hand of an 
apostle for the first time among what were then a bar- 
barous people. This forms the first appearance of an 
apostle in Western Europe that is recorded in Scripture ; 
and the introduction of the Christian religion into our 
countries, under such apparently unhappy auspices, 
forms a wonderful contrast to its present status. 

We only remained at Malta one night, sent the mail 
on shore, took in a fresh supply of coal, and then set 
sail for the Ionian Islands. 

We had a most delightful passage all the way to 
Zant£, where we arrived on the 22d, and cast anchor 
about a mile from the shore, fair abreast of the town. 
We only stopped an hour or two here, and got under 
weigh again, steering for Patras ; but we had scarcely 
been ten minutes on our course, before we spied a 
British ship of war coming in full sail round one of 
the points of the island. The Spitfire was now hailed 
by signal to bear down upon the ship. On approaching 
her we found her to be the Sapphire frigate of twenty- 
eight guns, which we expected to find at Corfu ; and, 
by an order which we carried, she was the very ship 
appointed to convey us to Smyrna. 

By falling in with the Sapphire here, of course some 
of our arrangements were altered a little. On board 
of her was Sir Howard Douglas, the Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, who was at present 
making his half-yearly inspection of the troops on the 
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different islands belonging to his government. Cap- 
tains Kennedy and Wilbraham went on board the 
frigate, and shortly afterwards we received orders to 
prepare for disembarkation at Zantd The Spitfire 
now took the other ship in tow, and brought her close 
up to the town, where both frigate and steamer cast 
anchor. We Rifle boys were not long of being ready 
to disembark ; but it was with feelings of regret that 
we bade farewell to the Spitfire. I shall never forget 
the kind and hospitable entertainment we received on 
board of her, both from captain and men. As soon as 
we landed we proceeded to the barracks, which stand 
on a hill behind the town. The 73d Regiment was 
stationed here; so we joined the sergeants' mess of that 
corps for the few days we remained at Zantd A finer 
set of non-commissioned officers never served the Crown 
than the sergeants of the 73d ; they were intelligent, 
and had nothing low or mean about them. The ser- 
geant-major was a fine, noble, and gentlemanly man. 
To honour us, and by way of giving us a hospitable 
welcome among them, they prepared a supper that 
might have graced a nobleman's table. "We had no 
other way of shewing how much we appreciated their 
kindness than by doing ample justice to the creature- 
comforts that were so plentifully spread on the table 
before us. We spent and kept up the night till a late 
hour in the most agreeable and convivial manner ima- 
ginable. It was far past "the wee short hour ayont 
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the twal " before we broke up. The regular duty ser- 
geants retired to their respective companies ; but the 
staff-sergeants took us in tow for the remainder of the 
night. And what do you think, gentle reader, they 
had the conscience to do? Why, it nearly brings a 
blush on my cheek to tell you. Soon after we left the 
mess-room the staff-sergeants conducted us to, and 
drew us up before, a nunnery, for the purpose of laying 
siege to it to procure a night's quarters. Well, what 
will not soldiers do after this ? Are we not a rough, 
bold, profane, and ungallant set of rascals? Only to 
think, that we could have the conscience to go in the 
middle of the night and storm such a pure and celes- 
tial abode as this. However, let me inform you at 
once that there were no nuns there at the time, and 
that these innocent, heaven-aspiring creatures had long 
before this left the cloisters, and that-Ahe building was 
now converted into a barrack. The staff-sergeants and 
bandsmen had their quarters in this nunnery ; and 
while we lay at Zant^ we had in it the same accommo- 
dation ; and our sleeping berths were in the very cells 
where the beautiful ladies of the veil had often before 
this enjoyed their solitary repose. Alas ! now, instead 
of anthems and sacred music rising and swelling up to 
its roof, and rolling along its walls, in all the soft 
melody and melting cadence of a higher and better 
world, there is nothing heard but the profane and war- 
stirring strains of the martial band. In lieu of the 
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angelic footfalls of virgin ladies along the floors of the 
aisles and piazzas, there is the heavy iron tread of 
the well-trained soldiers of the present day. 

We spent a few very pleasant days in Zant^, went 
every day on some excursion or another, visited the 
orange gardens, olive groves, currant valleys, and, in 
fact, every thing and place we thought worth seeing. 
Went one day two or three miles out into the country 
to see a Greek rural fair. On our way to the fair, we 
chanced to meet with three of the brave blue-jackets 
belonging to the Sapphire frigate, who had been out in 
the country on an equestrian excursion. 

It is well known that sailors are in general but very 
indifferent horsemen. We must, however, give them 
the credit of being bold and daring riders on the waves, 
the steeds of their native element; but once place 
them on the steeds of. terra firma, and then they are 
sure to lose their x equilibrium and fall on their beam- 
ends. They generally lose their reckoning, get out of 
their latitude, drift among the shoals, and perhaps 
founder altogether. Now, the three brave tars that we 
met with here, were no exception (by what we saw) to 
the general rule. When we came up to them, they 
had just been, a moment or two before, thrown from 
their horses. Two of their horses were running adrift, 
and were making off toward the town without their 
riders ; luckily, however, we came up just in the nick of 
time to stop their career, and make captives of tl^em. 
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When we handed over the runaway steeds to the sailors, 
we received, instead of thanks, a long yarn about the un- 
governable vicious propensities of the horses, which had 
thrown the unfortunate riders in awkward somersets 
four or five times. We were highly amused at the way 
the brave fellows told us the mishaps and adventures 
which they had met with since they had started that 
morning on their excursion. Two of them appeared to 
be as highly amused as ourselves, and took the somer- 
sets which they got from their saddles all. in good 
part. One of them, however, did not appear to relish the 
falls he got quite so heartily, he was fairly out of 
humour, and swore a great deal worse than a trooper ; 
but it would be hard to tell whether it was his horse 
or his own eyes that he devoted most to destruction ; 
both, I assure you, came in for their full share. When 
we presented this fellow with his horse, he gave the 
poor animal a serious belabouring, and declared, not- 
withstanding all the tumbles he had got, that he would 
ride him though he were the very old fellow himself. 
The whole three now prepared to mount again, and we 
acted as squires to them, till they got fairly seated on 
their saddles, but the scene that took place after we 
let go their bridles, baffles all description. The horses, 
it would appear, knew well what sort of riders they had, 
and were determined to act accordingly ; for they com- 
menced at once to dance and wheel round as if they 
had been on a pivot — round and round they went just 
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like a boy's top spinning. It would have taken more 
skilful riders than the sailors to keep their seats while 
the horses were performing these gyrations. So no 
wonder though the poor tars lost their equipoise. The 
horses had scarcely wheeled once round, before one 
sailor came headlong down, and then another kissed 
the ground immediately after. The one that swore 
so lustily was the last in tumbling from his saddle, 
but, in his fall, he was the most unfortunate of the 
three. The old fellow whose name he was so ready in 
using, and to whom he bade defiance a few minutes 
before, had, I am inclined to believe, some hand in the 
mishap that now befell the swearing tar. There chanced 
to be a ditch of water on one side of the road, which 
was full of frogs, and all kinds of filth. Into this 
ditch the bold blue-jacket was thrown headlong. You 
may now guess what a state of laughter we were in ; I 
for one was in perfect convulsions. Neither the other 
sailors nor any of us could help the unfortunate 
fellow out of the mess he had got into, we were so 
affected with laughter. There he had to lie a while, 
spluttering and splashing like a great porpoise among 
the frightened croaking frogs. His own comrades got 
a little more composed at last, and helped him out; 
but such a pickle he was in, I never saw ; it was im- 
possible to tell what like he was, he was completely 
covered over from head to foot with weeds and all man- 
ner of abominations. It was a mercy the horses had 
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all made their exit, for in the rage he was now in, he 
would to a certainty have taken his poor horse's life. 
He was foaming with perfect madness, and the more 
we laughed at him the worse he got. So when we saw 
that his rage was not likely to cool soon, we thought it 
was best to leave him to the company of his own 
comrades, and make our exit. 

"We now proceeded on our way to the fair, and were 
scarcely done laughing at our adventure with the 
sailors, before reaching it. How different is the scene 
of a Greek fair from an English one ! In the first, there 
is nothing but primitive simplicity; in the second, 
there is all the show and vanity that art can produce. 
There were neither tents nor show-booths here ; all the 
amusements were carried on in the open air, and under 
the canopy of heaven. The whole were amusing them- 
selves agreeably to their taste. Although wine is both 
cheap and plenty in the island, yet I did not see the 
least sign of intoxication among them during the two 
hours I was there. Family groups were squatted here 
and there upon the grass, or under the shade of some 
tree, regaling themselves with good substantial cheer. 
Whole sh'eep were roasting at blazing fires to supply 
the wants of the different groups. Singing, piping, 
and dancing were going on in all directions. Their 
way of dancing was a novelty to me, and took my fancy 
more than anything else. The dancers form a chain by 
linking themselves together ; the person at one end of 
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the chain becomes a pivot for the others to wheel and 
dance round upon. Their dancing requires a great deal 
of exertion, but the chief actor in the drama is the 
person that forms the outermost link in the chain. 
The people's holiday, showy, and many-coloured cos- 
tumes, gave to the whole scene a very picturesque ap- 
pearance ; and the pretty, dark-eyed, and lovely rural 
Grecian females took my fancy not a little. 

The day after we arrived at Zant^, Captain Wilbra- 
ham sailed over to Cephalonia, where our 2d batta- 
lion was lying, and returned again on the 27th, bring- 
ing along with him four sergeants. Our party was 
now complete, one captain and eight sergeants. The 
whole appeared in an excellent and healthy condition, 
fit for any service whatever ; accordingly, we were now 
ready to proceed on another voyage on our way to 
Persia. 

I am just going to take my farewell supper with the 
kind and noble-hearted sergeants of the 73d ; then, 
after another night's repose in the nunnery, I will meet 
my readers in the next chapter on board the Sapphire 
frigate, bound for Smyrna. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Reflections on Greece — Reach Matapan — Scio — Arrive at Smyrna 
— Its Ancient Church — Dardanelles — Plain of Troy — The Hel- 
lespont — Slaves as Fellow-passengers — Reflections on Slavery 
— The Bosphorus. 

On the 28th of April, we bade farewell to our friends 
at Zant^, embarked on board the Sapphire, and pro- 
ceeded at once to sea. Behold, I am now sailing close 
to the shores of classic Greece. It is difficult for the 
traveller to survey the shores of this once-glorious and 
ever-memorable country, without musing on its past 
and present history. Who can contemplate the actions 
of its heroic sons, or its once unparalleled greatness, 
without drawing inspiration from its historical recol- 
lections ? It can be surpassed by no nation on earth, 
in warriors, philosophers, poets, sculptors, architects, 
and orators. " We moderns are not so grateful to the 
ancient Greeks as we ought to be, for there is hardly 
any development of science and art but what we owe 
to their early researches, which opened the mines of 
knowledge to after-labourers/' There is hardly any- 
thing in the past history of Greece, connected with art, 
but what is worthy of deep attention. The ancient 
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heroes and heroines of Greece were all deified, and 
transformed into presiding gods and goddesses ; but, 
alas ! they have long since withdrawn their protection 
froiji their parent land, and Greece, the once glorious 
Greece, had long been in a state of sad decay, the soul 
of her greatness appeared to have been defunct for 
ages, when a new life began to animate her degenerate 
sons, and they raised the banner of independence. 
Many a severe struggle they maintained with their 
Turkish masters, when, after several years of suffering 
and of exertion, they acquired their liberty, and have 
taken their rank among the states of Christendom. 

In three days after leaving Zant£, we rounded Cape 
Matapan, the most southerly point of the Morea, and I 
may also say of Europe. It lies in lat. 36° 20' 30" N. 
long. 22° 28' E, On passing Cape Angelo, we had the 
Island of Cerigo (the ancient Cythera) on our right. 
As this island is in possession of thd British, there 
is always a detachment of English troops from Zantd 
stationed upon it. As soon as we got round Cape 
Matapan, we were fairly into the Archipelago. As we 
sailed along, I was much interested in viewing the 
numerous classic isles which dot the surface of the 
JSgean Sea. I believe in no place in the world was 
piracy carried on, at one time, to such an extent as 
here. It is on one of the Cyclades (islands in the 
Archipelago), that Lord Byron lays the scene of " Don 
Juan/' when cast on shore after being shipwrecked, 
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and where lie was picked up by the fair Haidee. View- 
ing one of these shores, I could not help picturing to 
my mind the scene between the pirate father, his 
beautiful daughter, and Don Juan. While I was de- 
lineating the three with the pencil of my imagination, 
my muse unceremoniously stepped in with the extem- 
pore lines : — 

How happy to be wreck'd on such an isle, 
If some Haidee upon my lot would smile, 
Would on me drop sweet pity's pearly dew, 
And thaw my frozen soul to life anew ; 
But keep, stern old man, away from me, 
Thou pirate father of the fair Haidee ! 

I think it was among some of Lord Byron's notes 
where I read that the immortal Homer was said to 
have once opened a school of poetry in Scio, an island 
on our starboard bow, rendered memorable in modem 
times for the massacre of its inhabitants by the Turks. 

We had a very pleasant and interesting passage 
through the Archipelago, and arrived at Smyrna on 
the 3d of May, when we took up our quarters on board 
H. M. ship Tribune. We spent our time very pleasantly 
for the few days we lay here. Went on shore every 
day a sight-seeing. One part of the city is called 
Greek Town, the residence of the Christians ; and the 
other part is called Turkish Town, the residence of the 
Mussulmans. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
the houses are chiefly built of wood and mud. We 
visited the slave-market, but were happy to see that 
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it has fallen into disuse, for there were no slaves in it. 
Smyrna is considered one of the principal towns and 
ports in the Levant, and carries on a pretty large com- 
merce with most parts of the world. There can be no 
mistake about the antiquity of Smyrna; it was the 
site of one of the seven churches of Asia. To this day 
there is to be seen, on the top of a hill behind the 
town, an old ruinous building, which tradition points 
out to be the site where the church stood ; how far 
this may be correct, I will leave the antiquarians to 
decide. One thing, however, I am certain of, which is, 
that many a traveller carries away a piece of stone 
from these ruins, in the firm belief that they possess a 
relic of the ancient church. 

On the 6th May we left the Tribune, and embarked 
on board an Austrian steamer, called the Maria Doro- 
thea, commanded by Captain Ford, an Englishman. 
We now steered our course direct t6 that far-famed and 
wonderful city, Constantinople. Before we came to the 
Dardanelles, we first passed the Island of Mitylene (the 
ancient Lesbos), and then the Island of Tenados. From 
the latter island, an extensive view of the plain of Troy 
is to be had. We now came in sight of that celebrated 
mountain, called Mount Ida, or more properly a ridge 
of mountains, in Troas, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Troy. 

As soon as we entered into the Dardanelles, we had 

Europe on our left, and Asia on our right. Our pas- 
is 
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sage up this strait was truly a delightful one. The 
countries, towns, and rural scenery, that were now 
almost daily coming under my observation, were really 
highly interesting. 

There has been many a stake of great importance 
played for on the classic shores of the Hellespont 
— Trojans, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and 
Turks, have all here in their turn enacted their parts 
in the great drama of the Eastern world. And these 
shores have witnessed more lately Western Europe and 
Russia maintaining a deadly struggle in a short but 
disastrous and expensive war. Love too, in its most 
interesting character, has made its d^but on the same 
stage. Paris and Helen, Leander and Hero, have their 
romantic loves all associated with this strait. Leander 
swam across the Hellespont every night to Hero his 
mistress, until he was drowned. Even in our own 
days, did not Lord Byron and Lieut. Ekenhead swim 
across it, in imitation of Leander ? They swam from 
Abydos on the Asiatic side to Sestos on the European. 
The width of the Dardanelles at this place is not much . 
above a mile, but as the current was strong, they were 
carried along with it for about three miles and a half ; 
Byron was an hour and ten minutes in the water, and 
Ekenhead five minutes less. The place where they 
performed this feat is near the memorable spot where 
Xerxes passed from Asia to Europe over a double 
bridge of boats. 
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We stopped for about an hour at the town of Dar- 
danelles and took some passengers on board, among 
whom there were some slaves, male and female, who 
were destined for the market at Constantinople.' My 
heart bled within me to see the low, wretched, and sad 
condition these poor creatures were in. Alas ! to think 
they had been torn from friends and home, and were 
now about to be disposed of like sheep for slaughter ! 
I wonder how long God will suffer on the face of this 
earth such an inhuman traffic to be carried on. There 
is something so repugnant to nature and our better 
feelings in this foul and barbarous trade, that really I 
am surprised it has been so long allowed to exist, par- 
ticularly in those nations which have the benefit of 
the light of the gospel. It is all a mockery to talk of 
Christianity and civilisation where slavery is carried 
on. If I had only my will, I would blot out every 
nation from the face of the earth that indulges in such 
an inhuman traffic. Britain, I must say, with all her 
faults, has acted nobly in abolishing slavery from her 
extensive dominions ; she has, by so doing, gained the 
foremost rank in civilisation of any nation in the world, 
and it is my earnest prayer that she may ever preserve 
her reputation in this respect untarnished. 

I would fain linger on the lovely waters of the 
Hellespont, for there is an attraction about them that 
makes the scenery enchanting. 

After leaving the Dardanelles, we steamed through 
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the Sea of Marmora, (the ancient Propontis,) and then 
entered the beautiful and far-famed waters of the 
Bosphorus. Before I proceed further, however, I will 
drop the curtain, to raise it in the next chapter upon 
the sublime spectacle of the fairy and gorgeous city of 
Constantinople. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

Arrive at Constantinople — Description of the City — Mosques — 
Streets — Dog-Scavengers — Observations on the Turks — Their 
Dress — Smoking — Private Dwellings — Turkish Females — Jan- 
nat-al-Eden — Turkish Government — Sultan Mahmoud— Account 
of the Destruction of the Janissaries — Visit to Therapia — 
Excursions — Uncomfortable Quarters on Board the Volage— 
Sir Henry Bethune — Flogging, &c. 

We arrived at Constantinople, or, as it is called by the 
Turks, Stamboul, on the morning of the 8th of May. 
The sun was just rising as we entered the mouth of 
the bay called the Golden Horn, where the steamer 
came to anchor. 

I was completely lost in wonder while standing on 
the deck, surveying this great and pompous oriental 
city, the capital of the Ottoman empire, the metropolis 
of Eastern Europe. I, ere now, had heard much, yea, 
and dreamed more, about the grandeur of Constanti- 
nople ; but all the descriptions I ever read, and all the 
day dreams I ever indulged in, were nothing to be com- 
pared to the reality. To see it, as I saw it, with the 
golden rays of the sun of a clear summer morning 
tinging everything around, was a scene of magnificence 
never to be forgot. It would be in vain for me to try 
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the description of that glorious sight. Greater artists 
in description than I am could not, I am sure, do justice 
to it. The view of the city from where I lay, at the 
mouth of the Golden Horn, I should sqy was about the 
best that could be had. On my left was the Sultan's 
Seraglio, lying in repose, like the palace of a fairy 
queen, among trees, fountains, and gardens of beautiful 
roses. Pera and Galata, the chief residence of the 
Franks or Christians, lay on the face of a hill on my 
right. In my front lay the imperial city itself, resting 
on its hills, breasting and kissing, as it were, the azure 
vault of heaven. 'Behind me, and on the other side 
of the Bosphorus, was seen Leander's tower, rising like 
a giant out of the waters. Behind that again, and 
on the Asiatic shore, was the town of Scutari And 
though last not least in the scene, was the bright-glanc- 
ing waters of .the Bosphorus, with hundreds of little 
fairy caiques (boats) gliding to and fro in all directions. 
The whole scene in fact, that was here spread before 
me, was beyond all comparison. Nothing that I had 
ever seen before could equal the gorgeous appearance 
of what I saw here. Everywhere on the land side my 
eye met palaces, gardens, mosques, domes, and mina- 
rets, all arrayed in the most magnificent splendour 
imaginable. On the water were to be seen ships of 
war, barks of commerce, and all sorts and sizes of sail- 
ing craft, either reposing on the surface of the deep, 
or moving to and fro. Sky, earth, and water seemed 
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to me to have a different and a more enchanting hue 
about them, than anything that I had hitherto beheld. 
It might be that imagination had something to do in 
giving everything a different hue ; but still, both nature 
and art were here so beautifully arrayed and blended 
together, that one had no need to draw upon the ima- 
gination to give the scene more charming colours. 

No matter where I turn my eyes, 
Beauty I see on beauty rise, 
Sky, land, and water all are tinged 
With roseate hue, and fairy fringed. 
The very tombs fix in a maze 
The wond'ring stranger's wand' ring gaze ; 
Muffled its softest cypress frondage, 
A solemn, calm, and holy bondage, 
And gracefully are vigils keeping 
Above the dead beneath them sleeping. 

The large dimensions and splendid appearance of 
the mosques, with their lofty domes and graceful 
minarets, stirred my feelings to the highest admira- 
tion. St Sophia, Sultan Ahmed, and Sultan Solyman 
are the three largest, as well as the most attractive 
mosques in the town, and are the first things the eye 
rests upon on coming in sight of Constantinople. 

I would advise all strangers or travellers, who pay a 
visit to Stamboul, not to enter the town ; at least, not 
to enter it if they wish to carry away with them the 
fine effect produced on the mind when the city is viewed 
from a distance. The moment one sets a foot on the 
streets, the enchantment vanishes, and the spell is 
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broken. The houses, with the exception of the public 
buildings, are miserable dwellings ; low and flat-roofed, 
and chiefly built of wood and mud. The streets, or 
more properly speaking, lanes, are narrow and dirty ; 
and in wet weather they take one up to the ancles in 
mud. As there are no common sewers, to carry the 
filth away, it lies, or runs down the middle of the un- 
paved streets, creating a very unwholesome odour. No 
wonder the plague is so prevalent here and in all Eastern 
towns. The only scavengers in the city are the dogs, 
a set of great ugly curs that prowl about at every 
corner. Without these animals the streets would be 
more offensive with smell than they really are ; but 
the dogs clean away the refuse and offal thrown out 
by the butchers and others. These dogs have no 
masters, nor any one to look after them, but just have 
their living by what they pick up on the streets. They 
seem to have a government of their own, each family 
or gang keeping to its own locality, as it would be death 
to any of the other tribes to enter within its precincts. 
It is strange, however, and looks like a provision of 
nature, that hydrophobia is a thing unknown among 
these animals. 

The bazaars are crowded with people from morning 
till night, and there appears to be a considerable amount 
of business transacted in them. The Mussulmans 
appear to be an indolent race. They sit at every kind 
of work they do, even to the shoeing of a horse. To do 
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them justice, however, the Turks are considered far more 
honest in their dealings than either Christians or Jews. 

The Turks are certainly a people of great gravity. 
Their countenances have a solemnity about them, which 
one does not often see in people of other nations. They 
appear to have a principle in their customs as well as 
in their costumes. I could not but admire their dress. 
It far surpasses, in my estimation, the tight dress of 
the nations of Christendom. There is something very 
rich and magnificent in the costume of a Turk in high 
rank. " His ample shalwar (trousers), a richly broider- 
ed caftan, a capacious pelisse of the finest silk, a costly 
turban, and a gold-embroidered mantle, shew him off 
to advantage. His arms are a magnificent-hilted 
scimitar by his side, with jewelled poignards and pistols 
in his girdle/' 

All classes of the Turks are great smokers. The 
chebuque (long pipe) is continually in their mouth. 
Smoking the nargaiia too, or what the Anglo-East- 
Indians call the hookah, or hobble-bobble, is with them 
another favourite luxury. 

The private dwellings of the Turks are all surrounded 
with mud walls. This prevents prying and inquisitive 
people from seeing what is going on in a Mussulman's 
house. There is an old saying in England, that every 
Englishman's house is his castle. But to a Turk's 
domicile this old adage would be far more appropriately 
applied than to an Englishman's. The chief reason, I 
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believe, that the Turks have for walling their houses 
round, is to prevent their women from being seen. 
The females in Turkey are kept in the strictest seclu- 
sion, never being allowed to mingle in the company of 
men. They are always confined to their harems, where 
no man dare enter, except their lord and master. 
Eunuchs are, however, exempted from this rule, as they 
form the body-guard over the harem, and whether the 
ladies walk or ride out, these black rascals are ever at 
their side. 

When the women go out, they are closely veiled. A 
woman, in fact, that would throw aside her veil and 
shew her facq, would be considered a person of bad 
fame. 

Woman is held by the Mussulman in very low esti- 
mation. It is not uncommon to hear him denying her 
even the possession of a soul. Thus her education is 
entirely neglected, and she is not trained up to look for 
a paradise hereafter the same as man. 

A Mussulman is only allowed by law to marry four 
wives ; but he can keep as many concubines as he 
chooses. According to a Mussulman's creed he is to 
have far more beautiful women Qiouris) in his celestial 
abode, or paradise, than he has on earth ; but if all be 
true that is said about getting into paradise, it will 
be no easy matter to get there. At least it will require 
a great deal of faith, for much of that grace is required 
to carry one safely across the narrow bridge, the fabric 
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that spans the gulf lying between this world and the 
celestial Jannat-al-Eden (garden of Eden). For it 
appears that the soul of the Mussulman has to skate 
over a bridge called Al-Sirat, before he can enter 
paradise. This bridge is said to be narrower than the 
thread of a half-f amished spider, and sharper than the 
edge of a sword; and, moreover, the river of hell 
flows beneath it, into which, as may be supposed, many 
an unhappy soul must fall; none, in fact, but the 
thoroughly faithful being able to clear the gulf, and 
find his way into a happy eternity. 

The Turks, at least the lower classes, have no tables 
nor chairs in their houses, neither do they use any 
knives or forks when eating ; they just squat down on 
the carpeted floor, and eat all out of one dish with 
their fingers. 

As I am not writing a history, I think I have said 
enough about the customs of the Turks; but before 
leaving Stamboul, perhaps I will be excused for saying 
a few words concerning the government of the nation. 

The Turkish Government is despotic in all its bear- 
ings, and the country, as to civilisation, is far behind 
most of the other nations in Europe. Both civil and 
military arts are at a low ebb. The present Sultan, 
however, is a little in advance of his predecessors ; at 
least his prejudices for old forms are not so strong. 
He has already done, and is still doing, a great deal of 
good, by way of rooting out old abuses, and introducing 
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new and useful reforms into his government It is 
certainly a wonder how he has been able tb accomplish 
so much, when one considers the bigotry of his sub- 
jects, and their prejudice against the introduction of 
any reform, however wise or however necessary. 

Sultan Mahmoud appears to be a man of great 
abilities, and is possessed of a considerable degree 
of firmness. Hence, whatever he takes in hand to 
perform, it is not a mere trifle that will stop him in 
the execution of it. He had set his heart on reform- 
ing his country, but before he commenced with the 
civil branches of the state, he found it necessary to 
begin first with the army. The Janissaries (Imperial 
Guards) considered themselves the bulwark of the 
nation, but Mahmoud thought otherwise ; in fact, he 
thought them the bane of his country, for when he 
wanted to introduce any new reform for the benefit of 
his subjects, they were the first to cry out against it, 
With the plea that it was forbidden by the Koran, and, 
consequently, contrary to their religion. The Sultan, 
however, was a man not easily to be baffled in carrying 
out his plans, and was determined to do so, cost what 
it would. Heaven knows, it cost the Janissaries dear 
enough. 

Eleven years ago,* Mahmoud, among other reforms, 

* The reader will please bear in mind that this was written up- 
wards of twenty years ago, and that the above remarks apply to the 
late Sultan. 
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resolved to introduce into his armies the exercise and 
discipline of the military of the other monarchs of 
Europe. Accordingly, he caused regulations to be 
drawn . out on the subject, and matured certain plans 
for their adoption by his troops. One of these was the 
mode of dealing with his own body-guard, as he deemed 
it advisable to begin with them on this momentous 
concern. 

" One day, in July 1 825, he assembled all the Janis- 
saries in a large square called the Etmeiton, and an- 
nounced to them the new regulations. In sullen 
silence they received the announcement, a true sign 
they were far from being satisfied, for the new regula- 
tions not only affected their organisation, but also their 
pay and perquisites. The consequence was, they re- 
belled, and very soon commenced committing some 
ravages. They first sacked the palace of the Aga, and 
then that of the Grand Vizier. After this they retired 
to the Etmeiton to consult on further proceedings. 
They neglected, however, to guard the approaches to 
their rendezvous. This was a fatal mistake, for the 
Sultan's regular troops and artillery advanced upon 
them and hemmed them in on every side. A terrible 
battle and slaughter now took place, but the Janissaries 
were at last conquered, and every soul of them put to 
death. Not one escaped; for every Janissary that 
was found within the city was given up to the bow- 
string or the Bosphorus. Within twenty-four hours' 
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time the whole body were annihilated. The loss of life 
amounted to about twenty thousand; and so ended 
this sanguinary revolution. It was an awful vengeance 
the Sultan took upon his body-guard. 

" The destruction of the Janissaries was never con- 
sidered a blot on the reign of the Sultan, for after this 
he turned out to be a benevolent and well-meaning 
ruler, and gained the affections of most of the peopla* 

Soon after we arrived at Constantinople, we received 
orders to take up our quarters on board H.M. ship 
Volage y which was lying here in attendance on the 
British Ambassador. A few days after we went on 
board, the ship sailed about ten miles up the Bos- 
phorus, and came to an anchor close to the Asiatic 
shore, and right abreast of Therapia, where our Am- 
bassador had his residence. While lying here we had 
some very pleasant excursions, both on the Asiatic and 
European sides of the strait. One day we went up to 
the top of what is called the Giant's Hill, and paid a 
visit to the giant's grave From the top of this hill, a 
most extensive and splendid view is to be had: the 
Euxine Sea, the lovely Bosphorus, hills, vales, forts> 
towers, mansions, and villages, were all spread out be- 
fore us in panoramic expanse ; nothing, in short, could 
be more delightful than the varied scene from the top 
of this hill. Holiday people, and pleasure-hunter^ 
make the top of this eminence their chief rendezvous. 

After feasting our eyes for a while on the lovely 
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landscape, we sat down on the grass and refreshed our- 
selves with coffee and chebuques, which were served us 
by an old monkish-looking personage. After descend- 
ing the hill, we hired a boat and crossed to the village 
Bayukdere, on the European side. In this village there 
are some fine-looking mansions — the residences of 
foreign ambassadors at the Court of Constantinople. 
On the west side of this village lies a beautiful valley, 
called Rose Valley, in which the Sultan's troops are 
sometimes exercised. There chanced to be a regiment 
at drill when we were there; but I cannot say I 
thought much of its discipline. The few evolutions I 
saw it go through, I thought nothing could be worse. 
The men were dirty, and their clothing and equipments 
wretchedly bad ; and, I believe, they were also badly 
paid and fed. It is very likely, however, that an im- 
provement will, before long, take place in the discipline 
of the Turkish army, for the Sultan has in his service 
a number of French officers employed as drill in- 
structors. 

At the top of this valley there is a fine aqueduct, 
built of stone, which was erected in the beginning 
of last century, to convey water to Pera and Galata. 
We ascended the valley as far as the aqueduct, and 
went a little beyond it, to the village Bagdaehe. We 
then retraced our steps down the valley again, and 
walked up by the side of the Bosphorus as far as 
Therapia. Here we regaled ourselves, first with some- 
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thing solid, and then washed it down with some London 
porter. The day was now pretty far advanced, so we 
hired a boat and again got on board the Volage. 

Our quarters on board the Volage were anything 
but comfortable. We had not as yet been provided 
with any bedding, of our own ; and, as the purser of 
the ship had none to spare, we had just to lie in empty 
hammocks with our clothes on, and our greatcoats 
about us. We lay in the gun-deck, and, unfortunately 
for me, my hammock was slung close to one of the 
gratings of the upper deck, through which the cold east 
winds, sweeping down from the Black Sea at night, 
blew in upon me, whereby I once or twice nearly perished 
of cold. The cold I caught through the effect of these 
night winds brought on a severe attack of rheumatism, 
which nearly deprived me of the use of my limbs. 
The days were excessively warm, but the nights were 
extremely cold. 

While lying on boaTd the Volage we had a visit 
from Major-General Sir Henry Bethune, one of our 
Anglo-East-Indian officers, who had been for a number 
of years in the service of the King of Persia. The 
Shah, I believe, promised to make him commander-in- 
chief of the Persian army ; and it was stated that it 
was chiefly through him that we were now going out 
on service to that country. Sir Henry had lately been 
travelling in Russia ; but when the Czar got notice of 
it, he was ordered out of the country. Sir Henry, 
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while in the Persian service, had fought on several 
occasions against Russia, and that, of course, accounts 
for the conduct of the Czar. 

Sir Henry is one of the most martial-looking men I 
ever saw. He stands, I should say, nearly seven feet 
high, and his frame is in proportion to his height. He 
was now, like ourselves, waiting to get a passage up 
the Black Sea to Trebizond, en route to Persia. 

Glad enough we were when the day arrived that 
gave us a chance of getting away from the Volage. I 
must candidly confess, that I never saw before, nor, I 
hope, will ever see again, the discipline of a ship carried 
on with such barbarous cruelty to the men. There 
was scarcely a week passed but some poor unfortunate 
sailor received corporal punishment, and often, too, for 
a very slight offence. The horrid caW-nine-tails was 
often in requisition, and at its brutal work of lacerat- 
ing the flesh from some poor fellow's back. Oh, when 
will there be an end put to this cruel, degrading, and 
inhuman treatment of the brave defenders of our 
country ? I cannot understand how the nation allows 
it. With such a blot on our escutcheon, how can we 
hold up our face among civilised nations ? Surely Eng- 
land's boasted civilisation and humanity are only an 
empty name. Never will I believe but that Britain is 
a nation of barbarians until flogging is done away 
with both in the navy and army. Surely there are 

many ways of punishing men for misconduct without 

V 
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resorting to such cruel and harrowing torture. There 
are few men but would rather be shot than punished 
in such a disgraceful and degrading way ; and I never 
yet knew an instance of flogging making a man better 
in his conduct The contrary effect I have always seen 
it to have. A man generally grows perfectly reckless 
in his conduct when once he gets degraded by corporal 
punishment. 

There is no analogy between the civil and martial 
law of Britain. But why they should be so different I 
cannot conceive. Is not a military man born with the 
image of God on his front the same as a civilian ? Has 
he not a soul, mind, feelings, and everything else the 
same ? Why then is a military man liable to be treated 
with such barbarity that even hell itself could hardly 
inflict anything more cruel ? The civil law of England 
protects the brute animal from being treated with 
cruelty ; and yet the same nation makes or allows a 
martial law to torture the life and lacerate the flesh of 
her noble and lion-hearted sailors and soldiers ! Alas ! 
is it not heart-rending to think that the authorities of 
the nation have more sympathy for the horse, the ox, 
the ass, and the dog, than they have for its heroic and 
bold defenders? I will ever be ashamed of my country 
as long as she allows the foul blot of flogging to stain 
her martial escutcheon.* 

* Since the above was penned, now more than twenty years ago, 
a considerable amelioration of the law of corporal punishment in 
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My reader is, I suppose, by this time wearying for a 
change of scene ; so I will close this chapter, and open 
the next with a sail on the Euxine. 

the army and navy has been effected. A case having occurred, a 
dozen years ago, under the eyes of the authorities in the metropolis, 
and especially of the gentlemen of the press, in which a private of 
the name of White lost his life in consequence of the severity of 
the punishment he underwent, the attention of Parliament and the 
nation was attracted to the subject of flogging in the land and sea 
services. It was largely discussed, and the consequence was an 
alteration of the law for the better. This is so far good; but 
nothing less than its total abandonment can ever be satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Arrive at Trebizond— The Author unable to Proceed — Parting 
with his Comrades — His Forlorn Condition — Description of a 
Turkish Bath — Description of Trebizond — Solemnity of the 
Muezzins — Devout Character of the Mussulmans — Author Bo- 
covers, and Arranges to Resume the Journey. 

On the 20th of May, without regret we left the Volage, 
and embarked on board an Austrian steamer called 
the Essex; when we steamed away over the rolling 
waves of the Euxine, or Black Sea, to Trebizond. 
Dreadful storms often occur on these waters, but for- 
tunately the weather was calm and favourable at this 
time, so we got to Trebizond without experiencing any- 
thing like a gale. The voyage, however, was far from 
being pleasant to me, for I was so bad with rheuma- 
tism on the passage, that I was obliged to keep below 
in the cabin all the way, and had no opportunity of 
seeing anything of the coast. We arrived at Trebizond 
on the 23d, and proceeded at once to the residence of 
the British consul, where we took up our quarters. Sir 
Henry Bethune, and several other English gentlemen, 
came in the steamer from Constantinople along with 
us. We expected, as Sir Henry was bound for Persia, 
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that he would have travelled along with our party ; but 
he was in a hurry to get forward, so he started next 
day in post haste, without even any of the other 
gentlemen accompanying him. 

Our travelling by sea was now at an end. Here we 
had to bid adieu to the Essex and her engine, with its 
unwearied arm, which had urged us onward so easily 
and forcibly on the waves, and mounted certain beauti- 
ful Arab steeds, and commenced our journey by 
land. The whole of the party were in excellent health 
except myself. My rheumatism was so bad, that 
I found it would be a mere impossibility for me to 
proceed on the journey with my companions. This was 
a sad misfortune to me, and I felt it deeply. The party 
was bound to go on, and could not wait for my uncer- 
tain recovery. My situation was now far from being 
enviable. Here I was to be left alone as it were, in a 
painful and helpless condition, in a foreign land, among 
strangers, of whose language and customs I knew 
nothing. No wonder then that I was sad ; in fact I 
hardly knew whether the pain of my body or that of 
my mind was the keenest. 

On the 26th, early in the morning, my comrades, fully 
equipped and mounted, started away on their journey, 
leaving me behind. Captain Wilbraham and the whole 
of my comrades seemed nearly as much affected as my- 
self when bidding me adieu ; but the parting between 
my brother and me could not be otherwise than affecting. 
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Our feelings at that time were too strong for words. 
Parting at any time from a loving and affectionate 
brother is always attended with sorrow, but under the 
circumstances of our parting here, our emotions of 
sorrow could not but be very poignant. 

With a heavy heart I watched my comrades as they 
rode away, and when they were lost to my sight I was 
fairly unmanned ; for I knew not whether I would ever 
see them again. It is only those who have been left 
similarly situated that can form any idea what my feel- 
ings were on this occasion. 

I very soon, after my comrades left, began to feel 
the want of my brother's assistance and attentions. 
Seldom, indeed, I had any one near me now. It is 
true, Mr Sutor, the consul, generally paid me a visit 
once a day, and was kind enough to order his servants 
to get me anything I wanted; but his Turkish and 
Armenian servants seldom troubled their heads about 
me; and as I neither knew their language nor they 
mine, I could not intelligibly express my wants to 
them. 

As I had no medical attendance nor advice, nature 
was left to work her own cure. I went two or three 
times to try what effect a Turkish evaporating bath 
would have on my system, and I do believe it had a 
very beneficial influence upon me; for I began to 

■ 

recover rapidly after trying it once or twice. 
A Turkish bath is so different from an Tfri gHg h one, 
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that I think a description of the operations one has to go 
through in it will not be altogether uninteresting. The 
first apartment I entered was the undressing or dress- 
ing room. As soon as I got undressed, one of the bath- 
attendants tied first a towel round my loins, and then 
another round my head in turban fashion ; he then 
conducted me along a passage to the bath-room. On 
entering the bath-room, I thought that I would have 
fainted with the overpowering heat of the vapour, and 
I was just about going to beat a hasty retreat, when 
all at once a flow of perspiration burst out of every 
pore in my body. This gave me relief at once, and ex- 
pelled the f aintish symptoms I had felt, so I was able 
to remain and undergo the whole of the operations. 
In the centre of the room there was a platform raised 
about two feet from the floor. On this I was directed 
to lie down ; my attendant then began kneading and 
squeezing at my body as if he intended making it up 
into dough. I told him, in English, to knead gently, 
but he paid no attention to my remonstrance. When 
he had done with my front, he turned me over, and 
went through the same process on my back. When he 
was done kneading, he took hold of the skin at the 
small of my back, and drew it out as if he had been 
drawing the string of a bow. When he let go, it came 

crack against my back-bone like the sound of a pop-gun. 

• 

The next process was to rub me all over with a rough, 
hairy kind of glove which he put on his hand. During 
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the time of going through this rough handling, I could 
not help wincing occasionally, and was once or twice 
very nearly kicking the attendant I forbore, however, 
and went through the whole operation with as much 
patience as I was able to command The next part of 
the proceedings was more agreeable. I was now washed 
all over with soap and warm water, then rubbed dry 
with towels. After this I was conducted back to the 
dressing-room, where I was placed on a kind of couch, 
to repose myself for a while after the fatigue of the 
bath. I was now served with coffee and a chebuque, 
which refreshed me greatly. I lay for about half an 
hour, sipping my coffee and smoking my pipe, when I 
dressed myself, paid my fare, and came away very 
much refreshed indeed. The whole expense, for bath 
and coffee was only two piastres, about fivepence of 
English money. . 

The bath is considered a great luxury in Turkey, 
and is generally used daily by both women and men — • 
the females in the forenoon, and the men in the after- 
noon. 

As soon as I began to get the use of my limbs again 
I generally took a stroll every day either in the town or 
its suburbs. The town was like all other Turkish towns. 
There were dirty narrow streets, mud-built and flat- 
roofed houses, which seldom rise above one storey high. 

Trebizond is often visited with a most malignant 
pestilence. That dreadful scourge, the plague, generally 
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makes its appearance every other year in the town, and 
commits fearful ravages among the inhabitants. 

Trebizond is a very ancient town, and has had many 
masters in its tima At present it belongs to the Turks ; 
but anciently, and in succession, it has been under the 
sway of Persian, Greek, Eoman, Celt, Scythian, Goth, 
Hun, and Tartar. 

The mosques here have nothing of the splendour, 
size, or anything else, about them of those at Constanti- 
nople. It is a striking and solemn thing to hear the 
muezzins (Moslem priests), who stand on some elevated 
part of the mosques at certain hours of the day, to call 
the faithful to prayers. Often have I listened to them, 
at morning, noon, and evening. To hear the muezzins 
at the dawn of morning, when all save themselves are 
still as death, call out in musical, but sonorous and 
mournful cadence, "There is no God but God! — To 
prayer — Lo! God is great!" is really a soul-awing 
solemnity. I shall never forget the religious effect this 
call first had upon my mind. Not all the church bells 
ever I heard in Christendom, nor calls of the voice to 
join in worship, ever produced such a powerful effect 
upon me. The voices of the muezzins, on account of 
their elevated position, are heard at a great distance. 

There are; of course, good and bad Mussulmans, the 
same as there are good and bad Christians ; but I must 
do the Mohammedans justice in saying, that they are 
in general far more attentive to their prayers than the 
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Christians. A Mussulman, when the hour appointed 
for prayer comes, it matters not where he is, or what 
he is doing, immediately falls on his knees to his 
devotions, and always turns his face towards Mecca, 
the birth-place and grave of his prophet Mohammed. 

As I am now in Asia, I feel as if I were almost in 
a new world. Customs and fashions of every kind are 
quite different from what they are in Europe. There 
are no such things here as carriages, waggons, carts; 
or wheeled vehicles of any description. Commodities of 
all sorts are carried to and fro on the backs of horses, 
mules, and camels. 

About a fortnight after the departure of my com- 
rades, I felt myself so much recovered, that I began to 
get anxious to proceed on my journey. Mr Sutor, the 
consul, told me that Mr M'Neill, the British Ambassador 
appointed to proceed to the Court of Teheran, was 
shortly expected here, and that I had better wait on 
his arrival, and travel on to Persia along with him. 
This was cheering intelligence to me, and I prayed 
earnestly for Mr M'NeilTs speedy arrival. 

While I was living on hope and in daily expectation 
of the ambassador's arrival, a chance came in my way of 
getting forward on my journey without waiting upon 
him. A gentleman, a Mr Lewis, an English artist, who 
came in the steamer from Constantinople along with 
us, was still in Trebizond. He came here with the 
intention of travelling through Georgia, but he had 
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now changed his mind, and resolved on proceeding at 
once to Persia. I was not long in making my arrange- 
ments to travel along with him. A caravan was at this 
time about to start from Trebizond for Persia, and Mr 
Sutor hired horses from the chief of the caravan for 
Mr Lewis and myself; but as the caravan travelled 
slow, we allowed it to get the start of us a day or two. 
A brother of the chiefs stayed behind to be our guide 
and take care of our horses. 

In the next chapter we may commence our route to 
Erzeroum, traversing the heights of Mount Taurus. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Proceeds on his Journey with Mr Lewis — Dangerous Bridges- 
Picturesque Scenery — Lack of Travelling Accommodation 
— Unexpected Meeting — Mount Taurus — Xenophon — Majestic 
Mountain Scenery — Overtake the Caravan — Miserable Villages 
— Want of Regular Roads — Lose themselves — Plain of Erze- 
roum — Reflections — Arrive at Erzeroum. 

On the 10th of June, a little before noon, Mr Lewis 
and I mounted our Arab steeds, and proceeded on our 
route in an easterly direction, towards the Armenian 
Mountains. Soon after we left Trebizond, we came to 
a valley where a rapid river was flowing towards the 
Black Sea. We travelled along the banks of this river 
for the remainder of the day, sometimes on its right, 
and sometimes on its left bank. Some of the bridges 
by which we crossed and recrossed were very narrow, 
much out of repair, and dangerous for beasts of burden; 
for there were no parapets upon them to prevent horses 
from falling over. In consequence of this deficiency, 
the caravans often meet with serious losses — horses 
with their loads falling over, and being carried away 
with the stream. 

The hills on each side of us in the first part of our 
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day's journey were well wooded, and rose with a gentle 
slope to their very summits. Houses here and there 
were seen upon the face of the hills, that had some- 
what the appearance of English gentlemen's villas. In 
the valley, we passed some wretched-looking villages, 
and some solitary and miserable huts. Before we came 
to the end of our day's journey, the hills assumed the 
form of lofty mountains, but were still covered, up 
to the very top, with sylvan luxuriance. The whole 
scenery was exceedingly beautiful and picturesque. The 
mountain torrents had a fine effect upon the eye, as 
they were seen between the trees, coming foaming and 
dashing down over their rocky beds. We slept the first 
night on the mud floor of a low, dirty hovel on the east 
bank of the river. Neither Mr Lewis nor I were pro- 
vided with tents or bedding, and as there are no, inns 
in this country, we had to take shelter for the night in 
any miserable mud-hut we came across. The cold clay 
floor was our bed, our greatcoats our covering, and our 
saddles our pillows. Notwithstanding our comfortless 
quarters, I slept as soundly as ever I did in my life 
under mofe favourable circumstances. I found Mr 
Lewis to be a very agreeable travelling companion, and 
one who, like myself, could put up with everything, 
rough or smooth, that came in the way, without a 
grumble. He and such as he are the only persons fit 
to travel through an innless and comfortless country 
like this. Our Turkish guide was a fine civil fellow, 
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and acted to us as cook, groom,, and servant of all 
work. 

On our second day's journey we left the banks of 
the river and began to ascend the mountains. We 
found it regular break-neck work to climb the steeps of 
the mountains. Our path was generally narrow, rough, 
and slippery. I was more than astonished to see how 
horses and beasts of burden could climb such rugged 
and dangerous paths. We had not proceeded far on 
our mountain way ere the rain began to come down in 
torrents, which soon gave us a thorough wetting. 
When we got about half-way up the first mountain, we 
came to a piece of table-land, where there were two or 
three caves excavated in the declivity, and converted 
into human habitations. When we arrived at this 
place, we were rather taken by surprise at meeting 
with a young gentleman who was an assistant to the 
consul at Trebizond. We knew that this gentleman 
was at Trebizond when we left ; so, how he happened 
to get here before us, we were at first rather puzzled to 
know. The way that it occurred, however, was soon 
explained. It appeared, that soon after we left, intelli- 
gence was sent to Mr Sutor that one of the horses, with 
its load, belonging to the caravan, had fallen over one 
of the bridges into the river and was lost Mr Sutor, 
immediately on receiving this news, despatched thia 
gentleman away to ascertain the loss arising out of the 
accident The young man was not aware where we had 
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put up for the night, so he passed us some time after we 
had got housed, and travelled on, without halting any* 
where, till he came up with the caravan. When we 
met him, he was on his return. He told us that the 
loss caused by the horse falling over the bridge 
amounted to about i?100. 

As the rain still continued to pour down, and, by all 
appearance, very little sign of the day clearing up, the 
young gentleman made up his mind to take up his 
abode with us for the day and night, in one of the 
rabbit-hole looking hovels that were here. The floor of 
the hovel was covered over with wet mud ; but we got 
some branches of trees to spread above it, upon which 
we all three lay down and slept till morning, when we 
proceeded on our different routes. 

Mr Lewis and I were nearly on the ascent all day ; 
but as the weather was fine, we had some enjoyment 
in viewing the mountain scenery around. Our path 
was very dangerous at times; but our horses were 
accustomed to such roads, and it was wonderful to see 
how well and sure they could guide themselves along 
places where one would think a goat could scarcely 
walk. One false step would have precipitated horses 
and riders down some thousands of feet into the yawn- 
ing ravine below, where the wolves and birds of prey 
would soon have made a dainty dinner or supper of us. 

The mountains around us here were all in their 
primitive nakedness. Their sylvan mantle was now 
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thrown aside. Not even a tree was to be seen, all 
being barren and bare, save some of the highest sum- 
mits that were clothed in mantles of snow. The snow, 
indeed, was so deep in certain parts of our way, that 
our horses sometimes plunged in it up to the belly. 

We were now in the country of Armenia, riding 
across the range of mountains called Mount Taurus, a 
range that runs from west to east nearly over the whole 
of Asia Minor. It was somewhere here that Xenophon, 
on his memorable retreat from Persia, with his 10,000 
Greeks, lost his way ; and it was from the top of one 
of these mountains that they got a view of the Euxine 
Sea, which joyful discovery was a matter of thankful- 
ness to them, for they were thereby enabled to form 
some idea of the place where they were ; so they shouted 
out with ecstasies of joy, " We are saved ; we are saved." 
Trebizond being at that time a Greek colony, it was no 
wonder that Xenophon and his men, under the circum- 
stances, were overjoyed to see the Euxine, for well they 
knew that they were not far from a friendly country. 

Notwithstanding the naked appearance of these 
mountains they were highly interesting. There was a 
wild and lofty grandeur about them that was enough 
to inspire the soul with the profoundest awe. There 
was a majesty and sublimity in these mountain scenes 
that led my mind into a pleasing maze. As far as the 
eye could reach, there was nothing to be seen but 
mountain towering above mountain, which appeared to 
form, as it were, colossal steps and stairs up to the 
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very windows of heaven. Any description would fall 
far short of doing anything like justice to a delineation 
of the lofty and magnificent scenery of tiiis quarter; 
but what exquisite delight the feeling communicated 
to the soul ! 

On the fourth day of our journey we overtook the 
caravan, remained an hour or two with it, and then 
went ahead, accompanied by our civil and courteous 
guide, the chiefs brother. Although the Moham- 
medans are strictly forbidden by their religion to make 
use of spiritous liquors, still many of them, when a 
chance comes, drink to great excess. Our guide was 
one of these, for the moment that anything in the shape 
of brandy or other spirits came on the board, his reli- 
gious scruples vanished. We happened to have a few 
bottles of brandy with us, for a glass of which, I do 
believe, our guide would have gone to the Stygian 
regions to serve us, but the poor fellow was really so 
obliging, that we could not find in opr hearts to refuse 
him a dram now and again. 

The houses in some of the villages in this part of the 
country are the most miserable-looking human abodes 
imaginable. The villages are seldom seen till you 
come on the top of them, for the roofs of the houses 
are no higher than the surface of the declivity that 
they are scooped out of. Not a tree, nor any kind of 
foliage, is near to or about them, to point out the spot 
where they lie. 
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Though the distance was never very great that we 
travelled over in one day, still we were generally from 
ten to twelve hours on horseback out of the twenty- 
four. There are no regular made roads in the country, 
so we had just to find a path for ourselves the best 
way we could ; and so wretchedly bad were our paths, 
that it was impossible to make much headway. The 
Turks, when travelling, reckon by hours instead of 
miles. Bur mat (one hour) is equal to four miles. 

While travelling in this chilly region, the confounded 
rheumatisms again seized me. What I suffered from 
the pain, pen cannot describe. It was with great 
difficulty that I could mount and dismount from my 
horse, even with assistance ; many a time I would have 
fain lain down among the mountains and died. 

On the sixth day of ofer journey, night overtook us 
before we got to the end of ovr stage. There was no 
moonlight, so the night was rather dark, and the village 
we intended stopping at lay pretty high up amongst 
the mountains, and also a considerable way out of our 
direct course. Our guide, as it was dark, unfortunately 
lost both his reckoning and latitude, so we were soon in 
as bad a fix as Xenophon and his ten thousand. The 
fact is, we fairly lost ourselves, and wandered about 
here and there at hap-hazard, neither knowing where 
we were nor how to steer. We kept on, first riding one 
way and then another, till it was long after midnight 
At times we would come to a dead halt, shouting and 
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hallooing at the utmost extent of our voices ; but all 
in vain, for no answer was returned, nor anything heard, 
save the echoes of our own shouts that rolled along the 
mountain brow, returning our cries, as if in mockery 
of our despair. 

Both our horses and ourselves were now completely 
done up. Fatigue and hunger began to get the mastery 
of us, so it was impossible to stand it out much longer. 
But we were far more distressed about our horses than 
ourselves. We now gave one or two more wild, 
despairing, and thrilling halloos, and then came to a 
determination to dismount and lie down where we 
were till daylight. We had hardly formed this resolve 
before our guide cried out " Hark ! " We listened and 
thought we heard the bark of a dog. We now gave 
another wild and loud halloo, then held our breath and 
listened most attentively. 

We now, to our great joy, heard the dog's bark more, 
distinctly than at first. And you may guess how 
cheered and light our spirits became, for we had now 
some hopes of getting the shelter of a roof of some 
kind, where we would be protected from the hungry 
wolves of the mountains. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that had we lain down on the open mountain ground, 
and gone to sleep, the wolves would have devoured us. 
before morning, when nothing would have told the 
tale of our being there save our bare and bleached, 
bones. 
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We now at -once proceeded in the direction from 
whence the dog's bark came, and in about a quarter of 
an hour we got the welcome sound of a human voice 
to answer our calL When we came up to the place 
whence the voice proceeded, we found it was a shepherd 
watching and protecting his flock from the mountain 
wolves. Our situation was soon explained to him, and 
as he happened to belong to the very village we were in 
search of, he soon put us on the right scent. 

It was about two o'clock in the morning when we 
arrived at this mountain village ; not a soul was 
astir to give us a welcome, and we had some difficulty 
in rousing any one to give us accommodation. We had 
now been above eighteen hours on horseback, so you 
may guess how fatigued we were. We could find no 
other accommodation for ourselves than what we got for 
our horses, so man and beast had just to make the best 
of it together. I was not long, I can assure you, before 
I was stretched down in a corner, and before anything 
could be got to eat, I was fast and sound in the arms 
of Morpheus. 

We did not leave this mountain before the sun was 
two or three hours above the horizon. Then we began 
our descent. Both men and horses were still suffering 
a great deal from the fatigue of the previous day ; but 
as we had a prospect, at the end of this day's march, 
of getting a few days' rest at Erzeroum, we went 
jogging on with pretty cheerful spirits. On reaching 
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the bottom of the mountain, we crossed a river called 
Carra Abb (Black Water), when we entered at once 
upon a large plain, which I may call the plain of Erze- 
roum, for the town lies at the south-eastern extremity 
of it. I felt disposed to tread lightly and ride gently 
over this extensive plain, for there are some old-world 
associations connected with it, which ought to make 
it hallowed ground According to some traditions, 
this plain is the site of the garden of Eden. Indeed, 
the Carra Abb is the highest branch, if not the parent 
stream, of the Euphrates. From the time we entered 
upon this plain, to the time we reached Erzeroum, 
which was more than two hours, I do not think I 
spoke half a dozen words to Mr Lewis. My mind 
was too much engrossed in contemplation, and my 
imagination too busy in its delineations, to have time 
for conversation. 

How could I help musing while riding over such an 
interesting scene as this, at least interesting through 
its old associations ; for, was I not riding over the very 
place that had been both the cradle of the old and new 
world? There can be no question, but this is the 
country where man, both in the antediluvian and 
postdiluvian world, first commenced to people the 
earth. 

Asia Minor, in which I am now travelling, is well 
known to every reader of history to be the country 
where occurred some of the most wonderful and me- 
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morable events that are mentioned in the Bibla 
Time, alas! has made sweeping changes here since 
those early days. The modern state of this country is 
now as low and wretched as it possibly can be. It 
is poor, thinly peopled, and in a very primitive state. 
There has been no innovation on old time here, in the 
way of improvement. Of modern arts and sciences 
the people know nothing. The culture of the land, 
and every other branch of occupation, are carried on 
the same as they were three thousand years ago. In- 
stead of advancing in civilisation they are going back- 
wards ; ignorance and indolence pervade the country. 
The Eastern hemisphere was at one time the favoured 
land of the Almighty ; but through the people's trans- 
gressions, that favour has been forfeited. The West, 
it would appear, is now the favoured of God, and is 
likely to have the honour of civilising the world, and 
enlightening it with the knowledge of the gospel of 
Christ. 

If the whole of the plain of Erzeroum were culti- 
vated, it could easily supply some hundreds of thou- 
sands with the necessaries of life ; but, alas ! there are 
no people here to cultivate or consume the suppliea 
Hence, the only part of it that is cultivated, is- that 
which lies in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum. The 
whole of the plain, with the exception of these few 
spots around the town, is a mere barren-looking desert, 
not a tree nor any kind of foliage to be seen. Alas ! 
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and is this the spot where once stood the Paradise of 
God, the ^garden of Eden ? Eve, and sin, what 
desolation have you not brought on our unhappy 
world ! 

In the centre of the plain a branch of the Euphrates 
runs, and flows in a south-west* direction. 

In about half an hour after we crossed the Euphrates, 
we arrived at Erzeroum ; but how we got on, and how 
we fared in this city, must be the subject of the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

City of Erzeroum — Pashalic Misrule — Remarks on Turkish Soldiers* 
— Turkish and Armenian Privileges — Difference between Turk* 
ish and Persian Religious Sects— Deadly Feuds arising there* 
from — Witnesses One — Its Fatal Consequences— Persian Pfli 
grims — Arrival of Mr McNeill. 

In Erzeroum we took up our abode with Mr Abbot, 
agent to Mr Sutor, the consul at Trebizond. Here we 
intended stopping a few days ; and glad enough was I 
of the opportunity, for I was suffering dreadfully from 
rheumatism, and I thought a bath or two and a few days' 
rest might perhaps bring me round again, and enable 
me to proceed on my journey. 

Erzeroum is the capital of Armenia, which is now a 
Turkish province. The town is pretty large, and its 
population is a mixture of Turks, Armenians, and 
Persians. The streets are narrow and dirty, like those 
of all other Turkish towns, and the houses are all flat- 
roofed and mud-built. 

This city is of some importance to Britain, and should 
be kept out of the hands of Russia, if possible ; for the 
chief part of our trade with Central Asia passes through 
it. The hostile ravages of Russia here have left many 
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visible marks of destruction behind. I think it was in 
the year ] 828 that the Russians stormed and took this 
town. The walls that surround that part of it in which 
the garrison and citadel lie, received much damage at 
that time from the Muscovite cannon; and in many 
places the damage done remains unrepaired to this day. 
This I consider a great neglect on the part of the 
Turkish Government, but I have no doubt it is the fault 
of the governor of the town. The towns and provinces 
in Turkey, which lie at a distance from the seat of the 
Sultan's Government, are sadly misruled by the pashas 
or governors. Public works are neglected and allowed 
to go to ruin. The pashas, instead of laying out the 
money that is raised for the benefit of the country, put 
it into their private coffers, peculation being the general 
rule in their transactions, 

My stay in Erzeroum turned out to be much longer 
than I expected. Mr Lewis, for some reason that he 
did not explain to me, had made up his mind to reside 
at Erzeroum, and wait on Mr M'Neill's arrival there. 
This was a great disappointment to me, for I was very 
anxious to get forward ; but I could not go on alone, for I 
had received orders not to proceed on my journey ex- 
cept in the company of English travellers. This order, 
of course, I durst not disobey ; hence I was obliged to 
remain where I was, till some other chance came in 
my way of getting forward. 

I had now very little of Mr Lewis's company, so my 
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situation was lonely and sad enough. To amuse my- 
self I tried to learn a little of the Turkish language 
from Mr Abbot's Armenian servants. The weather 
was extremely hot during the day, so the only time I 
could walk out with any pleasure was in the morning 
and evening. Many a long stroll I took by myself, 
sometimes through the city, sometimes on the hills, 
and at other times on the plain. 

In Erzeroum there is a pretty strong garrison of 
Turkish troops. To me it appeared that among them 
there was very little distinction between the officers 
and privatea In the streets, I could see them walking 
arm-in-arm together, and in the coffee-shops drinking 
and smoking in one another's company. Now, this 
equality and too great familiarity between officers and 
men I should consider to be one of the chief causes of 
the laxity which exists in the discipline of the Turkish 
army. That too much familiarity breeds contempt is 
an old proverb, and familiarity is very apt to do away 
with that respect which is due to superiors ; and obe- 
dience, I should say, is not so readily induced in such 
circumstances. I am one that would encourage and 
wish to see a good feeling existing between officers and 
men, and I think the best way to produce this would 
be, that the officers should not use any unnecessary 
severity over the men. An officer can very well keep 
his own place, and yet be kind in his treatment to the 
men ; and all this can be done without using too much 
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familiarity. The men, when humanely and kindly 
treated by their superiors, would go through fire and 
water to serve them ; but, at the same time, to insure 
respect and perfect obedience from the men, the officers 
should move in their own sphere. 

The Persians in Erzeroum are easily distinguished 
from the Turks by their dress, but the Armenians and 
Turks are so like one another in costume that a stranger 
could not tell the Christian from the Mussulman. The 
Armenians, being Christians, have not the same civil 
privileges as the Turks. The Sultan's Christian sub- 
jects are disqualified by their creed from holding any 
civil or military appointment under the Turkish Go- 
vernment. 

The Turks and Persians are both of the same 
religion. Both are Mohammedans, but of different 
sects. The two great sects in the Moslem religion are 
called Sheahs and Soonies — the Persians belong to the 
former, and the Turks to the latter. The former sprung 
into existence immediately after the death of Moham- 
med. " The Sheahs are the adherents of Ali, and deny 
the right of the three first Caliphs and all their succes- 
sors, holding and maintaining Ali to be the true and 
lawful representative of the prophet. They do so upon 
four grounds, — 1st, As being the earliest convert ; 2d, 
On his nearness of kin to Mohammed, whose cousin he 
was; 3d, On his marriage to Fatima, the prophet's 
daughter ; and, 4th, On the declared will of the law- 
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giver himself, that Ali should be his successor." " Be- 
tween the two sects the most bitter mutual hatred exists, 
and often deadly quarrels ensue. The Sheahs condemn 
the four pillars of the Soonie faith (as the four doctors, 
Hanifa, Shaf ei, Malee, and Hanbal are termed), repudi- 
ating their dogmas, and holding their names in abhor- 
rence. They maintain the rights of Hassan and Hassein, 
the sons of Ali, as the proper heirs of the Caliphate, 
and honour them, and their twelve immediate descend- 
ants, with the appellation of High Priests or Tunam^ 
Of these last, Imam Mehdee is considered to be still 
alive, though concealed, so that no other can clamTthe 
title or possess the office. The days on which Hassan 
and Hassein were murdered, the Sheahs observe with 
solemn feasts, and call for Curses and maledictions on 
Abu Beker, Omar, and Ottoman, and particularly detest 
Mooweyah and Yezid, as being the more immediate in- 
struments of the murder of the prophet's relations." 

The account that I have here given of the two great 
Moslem sects is chiefly taken from Fraser. 

There are among both the Mohammedan sects and 
the Christian sects a great deal of fanaticism, venality, 
and hypocrisy. Unbelievers also are numerous. 

On account of belonging to different sects, • the 
Persians and Turks in Erzeroum are far from bear- 
ing a good feeling towards each other, and many a 
deadly religious quarrel takes place between them. 
During my stay at Erzeroum one of these bloody feuds 
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broke out in fearful fury. The quarrel commenced at 
first only between two warm devotees — daggers were 
soon drawn, and the Persian stabbed the Turk, who 
fell to the ground mortally wounded. A general rising 
on both sides then ensued, and in a few minutes the 
whole town was in a state of commotion. Swords, 
daggers, and bludgeons were used on both sides in real 
earnest The battle was bloody and deadly. Many 
fell on both sides ; but the Turks, being most numerous, 
had the advantage of the poor Persians, who doubtless 
would soon have been all massacred had they not taken 
refuge in a large caravansary which was stationed next 
door to where I was residing. Even this place of xe- 
fuge, however, would not have served them long, had 
it not been for the timely arrival of the troops. He 
Turks, when the troops arrived, were busy battering in 
the door and tearing down the roof of the building. 
Ten minutes more would not only have completed the 
destruction of the building, but also the massacre of 
the inmates. 

The troops were not long in dispersing the furious 
mob ; but the excitement in the town did not subside 
for several days, and it was about a week before the 
Persians dared to venture out of their place of refuge. 
The troops had to patrol the streets night and day 
during that time, for fear of another outbreak ; and a 
guard was placed over the caravansary to protect the 
Persians. 
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Some of the circumstances connected with this 
popular tumult were really deplorable. A few of the 
Persians who had been out of the town on business 
met with a fearful end on their return. The poor 
fellows knew nothing about what had taken place 
during their absence, so when they returned to the 
town the furious Turks seized upon them and plunged 
their daggers into them on the instant 

About a fortnight after this tragical affirir, I took a 
walk one morning into the country, to the east of the 
town ; and had hardly proceeded a mile on my way 
before I came upon a large encampment of Persian 
pilgrims, who had pitched their tents, here the night 
before. As I had never seen an encampment of this 
kind, the scene was quite a novelty to me. They had 
a vast number of tents, which were of various colours, 
sizes, and shapes. Amongst them there was one large 
square tent, which, I was told, was occupied by a 
Persian princess. The number of pilgrims could not, I 
am sure, be less than a thousand. There were both 
old and young of either sex, and even children, among 
them. They were on their way to Mecca, a pilgrimage 
to which place all true Mussulmans endeavour, some 
time in their life, to make, if possible. They firmly 
believe that to perform a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
their prophet is a safe passport to Paradise. On their 
journey they recruit their numbers as they go along, 
Their number at first starting may, perhaps, not be 
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above half-a-dozen ; but before arriving at Mecca, 
their number may be as many thousands. 

I had now been nearly two months in Erzeroum 
without getting an opportunity to proceed on my jour- 
ney; but the long looked for opening came at last 
One afternoon a Tartar (courier) arrived at Erzeroum, 
bringing a dispatch from Trebizond, containing the 
news that Mr M'Neill, the ambassador, had arrived 
there, and that he might be expected at Erzeroum in 
a few days. This was cheering intelligence to me, for 
I had been very anxious, for some days, to get forward 
to my companions. 

On the 12th of August, the ambassador arrived at 
Erzeroum. I, on my port, was both ready and willing 
to join his cavalcade- Mr Lewis, my old travelling 
companion, was now prepared to leave Erzeroum, and 
also intended to journey along with Mr M'Neill I 
had now to go and take one more bath to refresh my 
body before proceeding on the route, then to see to my 
sword and pistols, as it was requisite that they should 
be in good order ; for I was now about to enter upon 
dangerous ground, and might have to face the preda- 
tory Kurds. The story of my journeys in the train of 
the ambassador may be entered on in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mr M'Neill, British Ambassador at Teheran — Departure from Erze- 
roum — The Kurd Robbers— Fortified Village — The River Arras 
— Description of Harvest Operations-^-Account of Shepherds, 
their Sheep, and Dogs — Novel Method of Soliciting Charity — 
Kurdish Bands — Seizure and Narrow Escape — Dangerous Situa- 
tion of our Cook— 'Armenian Convent — Mount Ararat — Ararat 
and Poetical Inspiration — Bayazid — Meet with the Returning 
Ambassador. 

I very much liked Mr M'NeilTs appearance. He had 
a fine intellectual forehead ; was calm, thoughtful, and 
reserved ; but when he did speak, was very courteous 
in his address and manner. He had, previous to this, 
been in Persia for a number of years, so, with his talents 
and abilities, he was well qualified for the mission he 
was going on. He only stopped two days at Erzeroum. 
On the 14th of August, we left Erzeroum, and I, for 
one, was not sorry at bidding it farewell Mr M'Neill 
brought no English servants with him. His -attendants 
were Turks, Arabs, and Greeks. Including muleteers, 
our party mustered nearly a hundred strong. Several 
of the gentlemen who had accompanied Mr M'Neill 
from England were Anglo-East-Indian officers, and 
were on their route to India. All the English gentle- 
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men were well mounted and armed. No one travels 
through this country without arms to defend himself, 
in case of an attack from robbers. This part of the 
country, all the way between Erzeroum and the fron- 
tiers of Persia, is infested with that nomad and pre- 
datory nation called the Kurds, who prowl and ride 
about in bands, attacking and plundering caravans, 
travellers, and everything that comes in their way. 
The captives taken by this bandit tribe are all sold for 
slaves, with the exception of those that are ransomed. 
There is no power able to put a stop to the depredations 
of the Kurds. Neither the Sultan of Turkey, nor the 
Shah of Persia, is able to subdue or civilise them. 
They roam and ride lawlessly about on splendid and 
swift horses, and generally live in tents among the 
mountains. 

Notwithstanding the plundering and savage nature 
of the Kurds, they have still one good social trait in 
their character. They are hospitable in a high degree 
to any stranger who may chance to enter their camp 
soliciting protection and accommodation. A stranger 
coming in among them in this way is feasted and : 
treated with the greatest kindness, and his person and 
purse are as safe as if he was in his own castle. 

Although the Kurds are to be found roaming nearly 
all over Asia Minpr, still their chief place of residence 
— their country — is Kurdistan, a province which they 
have inhabited from time immemorial. Praser says— 
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" They lay claim to an origin that differs widely from 
all the other nomad tribes in Central Asia. Some 
think them to be the offspring of earthly women by the 
zins, or genii of the air, while others believe them to 
be the progeny of those persons who were saved from 
the cruelty of Zohauk. Whatever their origin may be, 
there is no question of their great antiquity. It appears 
they differ little, if at all, from their ancestors, the 
brave Carduchians, whose manners are so graphically 
described by Xenophon in the celebrated 'Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand.' " 

The ambassador was well provided with tents, and 
this was a luxury to me, for I found a tent a far more 
comfortable place to sleep in than a dirty mud-hovel 
We encamped the first night close to a fortified village 
called Hassan Calla. The ground was very marshy in 
its vicinity, and there were a number of hot mineral 
springs in the neighbourhood, some of which were fairly 
boiling up in the centre of cold running streams. 

On the second day we crossed the river Arras (the 
Araxes of the ancients) by a stone bridge, which was in 
some places very much out of repair. The Arras, at 
the place where we crossed, is about a hundred yards 
broad, and is a beautiful, clear-flowing river, and winds 
its course away in a north-easterly direction, till it is 
finally lost in the Caspian Sea. I love rivers; so I 
lingered behind the cavalcade awhile, on purpose to 
gaze on, and drink with my eyes the lovely waters of 
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this enchanting stream. Trout appeared to be very 
plentiful in it, and were swimming and gambolling 
about in all directions. This night we encamped close 
to an Armenian village called Ku-wasoor. 

Villages are few and far between in this country, 
and ^ofa sign of cultivation to be seen anywhS 
except a few patches about the miserable -looking 
villages. No place could have a more bare and deso- 
late appearance than this part of the country : not a 
tree was to be seen in the plains nor on the mountains. 
All around was a solitary and dreary waste. 

As it was harvest time, I had a chance of seeing 
harvest operations going on at the few villages we 
passed. The thrashing-floor was a round piece of 
ground, shaped out and levelled on the field where the 
corn had just been cut A number of sheaves were 
first spread out on this piece of ground ; then about 
half-a-dozen oxen or buffaloes were yoked abreast of 
one another, and driven round and round upon the 
spread-out sheaves, till the straw was cut with their 
feet fairly into chaff. When this operation was over, 
wooden shovels were used to throw the thrashed corn 
up into the air, so as to allow the wind to separate the 
chaff from the corn. The corn-grinding mill is com- 
posed merely of two round stones. The topmost one 
has generally two handles, which are so fixed that two 
persons can sit and turn round the stone when grind- 
ing. The women, the same as in our Saviour's time, 
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generally grind the flour. Harvest operations, and all 
things else, are still carried on here the same as in the 
days of the Bible and the patriarchs. The sheep follow 
the shepherd, he going in front leading them to the 
best pasturage. He has names for them, and they 
come at his call. The shepherds have dogs, but they 
are not used for driving and running after the sheep as 
in our country. The sheep here look upon the dog as 
their best friend, which he is, and a very faithful one 
too : he is their constant guard at night, protecting 
them from the wolves. 

Although the people in this country cannot but be 
poor, still it was wonderful how few beggars we saw. 
The few that did come in pur way had a very novel 
mode of soliciting charity: they appeared more like 
givers of gifts than receivers. They made use of no 
winnings or supplications, but merely stood at the 
side of the road as we passed by ; and if it was a reaper 
of corn that was begging, he would present a sheaf of 
corn to us ; if a vine-dresser, he would offer some of 
his fruit ; and if a shepherd, he would hold one of his 
flock in his arms. The ambassador always gave these 
present-offering beggars some money, but never took 
any of their gifts in return. 

On several occasions we met with some small parties 
of mounted Kurds, and I must certainly say a more 
savage, fierce, and rough-bearded set of robber-looking 
fellows I never saw. They were mounted on fine Arab 
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steeds, that were as sure »on the foot as a goat. It sur- 
prised me to see them coming down a steep hill at full 
gallop, where one would think a man could hardly 
walk. They all carried lances, on some of which, at 
the top of the handle, were fixed a round block and a 
bushy balL Some had two balls. These balls, I was 
told, were badges of honour, given only to those who 
had distinguished themselves on their marauding expe- 
ditions ; so that bravery is even rewarded among rob- 
bing savages. 

In some of the most dangerous places of the country, 
where the Kurds had been doing great mischief lately, 
Mr M'Neill hired some men from the villages, to give 
our cavalcade more strength in case of an attack. Any 
of the Kurdish parties we met would, I am inclined to 
believe, have had very little chance with us, even if 
they had been bold enough to attack us. They seemed 
to be aware of this, for they never offered to molest us 
while we kept together in a body; but the rascals 
never ceased from hovering near us, and were always 
on, the look-out for stragglers. One day it so happened 
that a horse belonging to one of our tent-pitchers broke 
loose from the picquet-rope and strolled away, unseen 
by any in the camp. The man, when he discovered 
the absence of his horse, went in search of it without 
asking any one to accompany him. The consequence 
was, he was seized by the Kurds, who were already in 
possession of his horse. In searching for money, they 
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divested the man of all his clothes, and would have 
carried himself away, had he not, fortunately, chanced 
to slip out of their hands. The poor fellow came run- 
ning into the camp in a complete state of nudity, and 
was black and blue all over, with the struggle he had 
to get away from the robbers. On this occasion the 
ambassador very generously compensated the man for 
his loss, by giving him the price of the horse. 

We generally travelled ten or twelve miles every 
morning before breakfast. One day, when we thought 
we were out of all danger from the Kurds, our cook 
was sent forward to have breakfast ready for us by the 
time we came up. The poor fellow had not been long 
away before the alarm was given that the Philistines 
were bearing down upon him. The moment we heard 
of his danger, a few of us galloped to his rescue as 
hard as we could pelt Our sudden appearance soon 
put the Kurds to flight, so we saved our cook's bacon 
and our breakfast too. 

On the fourth day after leaving Erzeroum, we came 
in sight of Mount Ararat From the place where 
we had the first view, a number of other mountains 
intervened between us and it ; but now we surveyed 
it fully in all its magnificence, towering far above 
its companions. Its summit was crowned with snow, 
which gave it the perfect resemblance to a sugar- 
loaf. 

The day before we came to the plain in which Mount 
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Ararat lies, we passed on our right a pretty large con- 
vent-looking building, which is called Eutsh Kvlissee 
(Three Churches). Any more of its history I could not 
learn ; but I took it to be, according to its name, an 
Armenian convent. 

When we came upon the plain of Ararat, we had a 
view of this mountain from the base to the summit 
There it towered so stupendous that it awed my very 
soul to gaze upon it No mountain on earth could 
look more majestic, and its Bible associations give it 
a sacred and interesting character. This far-famed 
mountain is interesting to look upon in three ways : — 
On account of its sacred historical associations; on 
accpunt of its own sublime, noble, majestic, and awe- 
inspiring appearance; and finally, on account of its 
being situated on the confines of three nations, viz., 
Bussia, Turkey, and Persia. It is calculated to be about 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, and its 
highest summit is some thousand feet above the limit 
of perpetual snow. The natives firmly believe that the 
vestiges of Noah's Ark are still lying on the top of it, 
buried among the snow. I have never heard of any 
one who has been able to reach its top ; in fact, from 
its steep and rugged appearance, I am inclined to think 
its ascent would be impracticable.* 

* I have heard since my return to England that Professor Parrot 
and a party, after several attempts to ascend Ararat, finally suc- 
ceeded, and stood upon its top on the 27th of Sept. 1829. Which 
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Both ancient and modern bards have sung in praise 
of those classical mountains, Parnassus and Helicon ; 
and the ancients invested them with the power of 
poetic inspiration, assigning them the honour of being 
the residence of Apollo and the muses. It is on this 
account that the poets in all ages have held these 
mountains sacred. Now, I only wish that the poets 
who have sung so divinely, and hallowed with their 
inspiration these Grecian mountains, had seen Mount 
Ararat before they began to tune their lyres. Then I 
am certain that both Parnassus and Helicon would 
have remained in oblivion, and Ararat have been the 
shrine of their inspired devotions, and the theme of 
their undying song. If there ever was a mountain on 
earth that possessed the power of poetic inspiration, I 
should say it is Ararat No man that is possessed 
of a spark of poetry in his soul, could stand and 
gaze upon this magnificent scene, and not be inspired 
with poetic fire. Although my poetical fire is only like 
the dim and glimmering light of an expiring taper, in 
comparison to some of those bards who have all the 
light and fire in their souls of a burning mid-day sun, 
yet I felt, on coming in sight of Mount Ararat, as if 
my dim and glimmering spark was fanned into a 
blaze. I felt, in fact, the influence of the poetic in- 

summit did they ascend? There are two separate ones; one is 
much lower than the other, and does not even reach the limits of 
perpetual snow. 
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spiration of this wonderful mountain, and was obliged 
to allow my muse to mount her Pegasus. 

By the appearance of the cinereous and clinker-look- 
ing stones which I saw on the plain here, I should say 
there has been a time when Ararat was a volcanic 
mountain. 

On the 19th, we encamped close to the town of 
Bayazid, which lies on the face of a hill almost due 
south from Ararat. Our tents were hardly pitched, 
before Mr Ellis, the British ex-ambassador, returning 
home from Persia, arrived in our camp, attended by 
a numerous retinue of Persian followers. As Mr 
M'Neill was the successor of Mr Ellis in the embassy 
to Persia, of course it was to be expected that the two 
would have a great deal of business to transact to- 
gether before they parted. So while the two envoys 
are arranging their diplomatic affairs, we may sus- 
pend the narrative, and recommence it in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Continuation of Journey — Arrive in Persia — The Persians — Descrip- 
tion of their Villages — Present Desolation and Degeneracy con- 
trasted with the Past Greatness of Persia — Town of Khay — 
Its Delicious Fruit — Met by the Governor and Escort — Enter- 
tained by him — His Mansion — Manners and Customs — The 
Governor's Garden — Great Salt Lake — Urumiah — Caravans — 
Arrival at Tabriz. 

The ambassadors stopped in consultation for two days, 
and then broke up the camp and proceeded on their 
different routes. Immediately after we struck our tents 
we ascended a hill a little to the west of Bayazid, and as 
soon as we got to the top, we first travelled for some 
distance over a piece of table-land, and then descended 
the hill on the other side. This hill stands as a bar- 
rier between Turkey and Persia, so the moment we 
reached the bottom of it we were upon Persian ground. 
At the first village we came to, I observed a marked 
difference between the two countries. The costume of 
the natives, their language, and the appearance of the 
village, were entirely different. The Persians, in lieu 
of a turban, wear a sugar-loaf-shaped black cap. This 
cap is made of lamb's skin, and the wool is beautifully 
dressed and curled. The lower classes wear blue cot- 
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ton gowns, in shape something like an English gentle- 
man's morning gown. Their shalwars (trousers) are 
very wide. All classes are generally shod with slippers 
turned up at the toes. Their girdle is a twisted colour- 
ed shawl, which is always furnished with a dagger. 
The villages, when viewed at a distance, have a much 
more refreshing appearance than those in Turkey. 
There are always some trees to be seen about the 
towns and villages, giving them quite a superior ap- 
pearance to the generality of such places in the pro- 
vinces through which we had travelled. As regards 
the houses, there is no difference. They are the same 
in build and everything else in both countries, so, if it 
were not for the trees, the Persian villages would just 
have the same dreary and cheerless aspect as those of 
their neighbours. The villages here, as in Turkey, are 
few and far between, and the whole country has the 
same desolate appearance, not a tree being seen any- 
where except at the towns and villages. 

Although there is nothing in the modern state of 
Persia of much interest to a traveller, still its ancient 
and historical associations are so interesting and en- 
during, that a halo of glory still seems to cover the 
land. It is difficult for the traveller to ride and tread 
over the ruins of a fallen empire like Persia, without 
meditating and moralising over its past history. The 
ancient greatness and renown of this country in the 
time of the Medo-Persian Empire have hardly any 
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parallel; and, viewed in contrast with its present fallen 
and degenerate state, they cannot fail to impress on 
the mind the great truth, that nothing in this world is 
immutable. Where is all the power, the pomp, the 
greatness of Persia and her Cyruses now? Lo! here 
they are, in dust and ashes ! The truisms uttered by 
the brazen head which was made , by Friar, Bacon, 
viz., " Time was, Time is, Time is past," have all been 
verified to the very letter in the fallen greatness of 
Persia. 

"In Cyrus's time Persia was the most powerful and 
extensive empire in the world. It extended from the 
Indus on the east to the ^Egean on the west; and 
from the Caspian on the north to the Bed Sea on the 
south. Cyrus, in fact, ruled the greatest part of Asia 
as far as Egypt. Cambyses, Cyrus's son, reduced such 
parts of Egypt and Libya as were accessible, and Darius 
extended the boundary of the empire still further. The 
sea and islands of Greece were both commanded by 
him, and his rule extended as far as Scythia. No 
nation at that time was able to contend with Persia but 
the Greeks. The brave and noble Athenians routed 
them, and drove them out of Europe ; and proved, by 
the victory they gained at Marathon, that the Persian 
power was not insuperable. The Persian power from 
henceforth began to decline ; and the Greeks, in their 
turn, began to rise." 

The first town of any consequence that we came to 
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was Khay. The fields in the vicinity of this town 
were covered luxuriantly with fine water-melons and 
sweet melons. To look at these fruits was quite enough 
to put one's teeth on edge. I never saw anything so 
tempting ; but the look was nothing to the taste. They 
were so exquisitely delicious and succulent, that they 
might have even been presented to the gods on Olympus 
in preference to their nectar. The town had a brown 
and monotonous appearance, and was inclosed and 
defended by a mud wall, flanked with towers, and an 
intrenchment. *The streets were narrow and dirty, and 
the houses flat-roofed, and built of clay. 

About a mile or two before we came to Khay, we 
were met by the governor of the town and a large train 
of mounted attendants, who came purposely to escort 
the ambassador into town. We did not require to 
pitch our tents here, for the governor provided Mr 
M'Neill and all his attendants with accommodation for 
the night in his own mansion, and gave us all a very 
hospitable entertainment. As this was the first time 
that I had the honour of being the guest of a Persian 
nobleman, or, indeed, the guest of any other Persian, 
everything, of course, in regard to custom and etiquette 
was new and strange to me. I accommodated myself, 
however, the best way I could to their customs. Ac- 
cording as I saw the natives do, I acted myself ; but 
with a very awkward grace, no doubt. The natives, 
however, were polite enough not to laugh at my mis- 
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takes, which is more than I can say of my own conn* 
tiymen; for when a stranger commits a mistake in 
trying to imitate British manners, how often have I 
seen the English openly indulge in a laugh at him ? 

The governor's mansion, although it was only built 
of mud, had not by any means an inelegant appear- 
ance. The way it was lackered and painted over with 
various colours gave it a showy and stylish look. It 
had gardens, with clear and beautiful fountains, in 
front and rear ; but the gardens were kept in very bad 
order and taste, though there was no deficiency of 
trees and rose-bushes. The mansion, the gardens, and 
the whole premises were inclosed round with a high 
mud wall. The various apartments were void of any 
kind of furniture in the shape of tables and chairs ; in 
fact, these articles are unknown in the country. The 
floors, however, were covered with rich and beautiful 
carpets ; on these, both stranger and native have to 
squat. Bedsteads are things unknown, cushions laid 
on the carpet to recline on forming the bed of a Per- 
sian. The natives sleep with all their clothes on ; they 
have no idea of the luxury afforded by sleeping divested 
of one's body-clothes. The Persians sit on the carpet 
in a very elegant posture. They sit on their heels, and 
incline the body gently forward. I could not manage 
to sit in this way, so I had to squat down in tailor-like 
fashion, though I even soon got tired sitting cross- 
legged, and to give myself ease, I was often obliged to 
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stretch my limbs out to their full extent. This, of 
course, was a breach of etiquette ; but, for the life of 
me, I could not help it, for my limbs were too stiff to 
sit long, at one time, in one position. 

On entering into a room, it is the custom to uncover 
the feet instead of the head. It would be the height of 
bad manners to take off one's cap on entering a room, 
and you would be considered a perfect barbarian to 
enter with your shoes on. Every one, on entering, 
leaves his shoes or slippers outside of the room-door. 
As I wore boots at the time, I found it a great incon- 
venience to be putting them off and on every time I 
went in and out ; on this account, I could not help in- 
wardly breathing to myself some wicked words of 
abuse on this custom, but I took care the Persians did 
not hear me, and I particularly avoided doing any- 
thing that was likely to give offence. 

The ambassador's steward and I were the guests of 
the governor's steward, and Mr M'Neill, I am sure, 
could not have been attended on in any better style 
than we were. The great number of attendants that 
we had to wait upon us, were more an annoyance to 
me than an assistance. 

The nobles and men of rank in this country have 
always in attendance a numerous retinue, something 
similar to what the nobles and chieftains of Great 
Britain had in the feudal times. When any great 
man travels in this country, it is really astonish- 
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ing to see what a regiment of followers he has in his 
train. 

When the hour for dinner arrived, the dishes were 
brought in on large round silver-gilt copper trays. 
Carpet cloths are not used, so the trays were set down 
on the bare carpet in the middle of the room. Knives 
and forks they have none; consequently, all have to 
eat with their fingers. As soon as we were seated 
round the trays, an attendant brought a silver bason 
and ewer full of water to wash our hands before com- 
mencing eating, and the same ceremony was gone 
through after dinner. The Persians always eat with 
their right hand, the left is considered unclean; but 
why it is so, I must leave the reader to guess. . 

The chief dish in our bill of fare was a thundering 
big pilau ; this dish is composed of boiled rice, with 
fowl or mutton cut up in small pieces and mixed 
amongst it. Melted fat or butter is also poured over 
and mixed with the rice. This was the only dish on 
the table, (I beg pardon, the carpet I mean,) except 
some fine savoury cababs that contained flesh, fish, or 
fowl. Vegetables there were none ; but dishes of fruit 
we had by the score. The natives chiefly live, I be- 
lieve, on bread and fruit. Loaf bread they know not 
how to make. Thin barley-flour bannocks, or scones, 
are the only bread used. For drink, we had plenty of 
sherbet or sweet water. Wine or spirits, of course, 
were out of the question, all strong drinks being for- 
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bidden to be used at the board of a Mussulman ; al- 
though clandestine drinking is not uncommon, and 
very often too to great excess. 

As there were neither knives, forks, nor plates, we 
had, of course, all to eat out of one dish, and with our 
bare hands. I could not but admire how nicely the 
Persians eat with their fingers. They lift the rice and 
meat with the two fore and mid fingers of the right 
hand, and then move it into their mouth with their 
thumbs, nearly at every mouthful stroking their beards 
down with their left hand. Soon as dinner was over, 
the kalivan was brought in and presented to us. All 
the company smoke by turns out of the same kalivan, 
but the highest in rank, of course, receives the first 
honour. The Turks call this pipe nargalia. A smoke 
out of it has a fine soothing effect ; and as the smoke 
has to pass through water before reaching the mouth, 
the smoker enjoys his pipe with a cooling freshness. 
So much for the first Persian entertainment I received. 

We left Khay pretty early in the morning, and were 
escorted by the kind and hospitable governor to a 
beautiful garden about a mile and a half outside of the 
town, where we had an excellent breakfast prepared 
for us. On entering the gate of this garden, in front 
of us lay a fine broad avenue, at the top of which stood 
a showy and fairy-looking palace. On each side of the 
avenue were rt)ws of gigantic trees with white bark. 
Between the trees were rows of high and splendid rose- 
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bushes, which were covered over with roses of the most 
beautiful hue that I ever beheld. Well might the trees 
be proud of such lovely-looking brides by their sides ; 
but they had every cause to be jealous of them, for the 
buUbvls, or nightingales, appeared to share a great deal 
of their favours. The nightingales are very numerous 
here, and the rose-bushes are their favourite haunts. 
In front of the palace was a delightful clear fountain ; 
in front of this again were a few enchanting and gently- 
falling cascades. These had a most refreshing and 
pleasant effect upon the eye, and added greatly to the 
beauty of the scene. This garden, I was told, was 
once considered the finest in Persia; but it is now 
very much neglected, being covered over with weeds, 
and the palace also appeared falling into ruin. 

Two days after we left Khay, we crossed a range of 
pretty high hills. After descending these hills on the 
other side, we immediately came upon the confines of 
a great salt lake, called Urumiah, which is computed to 
be about three hundred miles in circumference. There 
are a few islands upon the bosom of this lake. I was 
told the water is so salt that neither fish nor anything 
else that breathes can live in it The hills, plains, and 
streams which lie in its neighbourhood are all impreg- 
nated with salt. We travelled a part of two days along 
the shores of this dead and life-destroying laka Fresh 
water we could get none, and consequently both man 
and horse suffered dreadfully from thirst. 
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On our route we frequently met and passed both 
pilgrim and commercial caravans. Some of the com- 
mercial ones were entirely composed of camels, and 
others were either all horses or mules. The camels 
are best adapted for the deserts, but horses and mules 
are fittest for the mountains. The horses that are 
used for carrying Hardens are of a small ske, but are 
uncommonly hardy, and are called yabbas. They will 
travel for months on a stretch, without being knocked 
up, at the rate of twenty-six and thirty miles a-day ; 
and this they will perform, too, over mountainous and 
wretched roads with heavy loads on their backs. 

We arrived at Tabriz on the 31st of August, mak- 
ing our journey between Erzeroum and this town in 
eighteen days. 

With the reader's leave, we will reserve the account 
of our entry into Tabriz till the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

Account of Tabriz— The Ambassador and Train depart for Te- 
heran — Customary Attentions of the Government — Ujoon — A 
Buffalo Fight — Mineral Wells — Meana — Zanjoon and its Horse- 
men — Camels in Distress, and its Consequences — Sultanieh — 
Casbin, with its Amusements — Mussulmans get Intoxicated at 
a Feast — Meeting with Sir Henry Bethune — Salamania, and its 
Historical Recollections — Arrival at Teheran. 

The country for some miles round and in the vicinity 
of Tabriz, had something of a more civilised appear- 
ance than anything that I had yet seen in this country. 
Cultivated fields, vineyards, gardens, and trees of all 
descriptions were everywhere to be seen. In fact, 
everything denoted our approach to a great city. The 
moment our ambassador entered the gates of the town, 
he was saluted by the guns of the garrison with a 
hundred and one rounds. Mr M'Neill, immediately 
on entering proceeded to the palace which is appropri- 
ated to the use of the English. In Tabriz the English 
appeared to stand high in the estimation of the Per- 
sians. Mr M'Neill was no stranger here, so this per- 
haps might have helped to make his reception the 
warmer. 

Tabriz is the capital of the province of Azerbijan. 
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Its foundation has been attributed to the wife of Haroun 
al Easchid. It is now considered one of the largest 
towns in Persia ; but its population is nothing near so 
large now as it was in Chardin's time, for it then 
boasted of five hundred thousand inhabitants. Of late, 
however, the number has been rated much lower, not 
even amounting to one hundred thousand. Its com- 
merce is pretty good, and its bazaars well stocked with 
goods of all descriptions. The city is surrounded with 
a high mud wall, which is flanked round with towers 
and a dry ditch. At present it is governed by a Prince- 
Royal, who is brother to the Shah. There is generally 
a pretty large garrison of troops in the town ; but at 
present the most of the troops were away on active 
service, and the few I saw did not by any means com- 
mand my good opinion of their discipline. In fact, I 
thought them even behind the Turks in that respect ; 
and as for their equipment, nothing could be worse. 

Mr M'Neill made a stay of eight days in Tabriz, 
when we started on our route for Teheran. We had 
now a great addition of tents and Persian attendants. 
Some of the tents were so large and commodious that 
it was like building a house to pitch one of them. 

Every foreign ambassador that comes to Persia on 
a mission to the king, is supplied with provisions on 
his route through the country, free of all expense. 
Soon after Mr M'Neill crossed the Persian frontier, he 
was joined by a government officer, called a vnayman- 
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dar, whose duty it was to escort our ambassador safely 
to the capital, and see him furnished with all neces- 
saries at the expense of Government ; the villages that 
were charged with this duty being allowed a compen- 
sation by a proportionate remission of their taxes. 

We generally travelled each day from five to eight 
farsangs; that is, from twenty to thirty-two miles, 
onefarsang being equal to four miles. At the end of 
our second day's journey after leaving Tabriz, we 
took up our quarters in the palace of Ujoon. This 
palace was built by Abbas Mirza, the eldest son of 
Futeh Ali Shah. Abbas Mirza died before his father ; 
but for some years before, and up to the day of his 
death, he was commander-in-chief of the Persian army. 
No general could have the interest of the army more at 
heart than he had. He was also a brave man and was 
endowed with abilities of a high order for military lifa 
He fought several battles against the Eussians, but his 
army was not sufficiently disciplined to contend suc- 
cessfully against such a powerful enemy. Persia* like 
Turkey, has always been unfortunate in her wars 
with Russia, and has often been necessitated to con- 
clude them under very humiliating circumstances, and 
sometimes even with the loss of a portion of her 
territory. 

On the south side of this palace there is a large chitn^ 
man (common), on which Abbas Mirza, when not on 
active service, used to drill and review his troops. On 
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this common I witnessed a hard and long contested 
combat between two buffaloes. These animals fight 
with a determination to conquer or die. They seldom 
yield till one, and sometimes both, fall down and 
expire. 

A few miles from this place there are some fine 
mineral wells, which are said to possess much medical 
virtue. 

While journeying on our way, we pitched our camp 
one night outside a large village called Meana. This 
village is famed for the manufacture of rich and 
beautiful carpets, and is remarkable for having among 
its insects a certain kind of large bug, the bite of 
which is so poisonous that it generally proves fatal to 
a stranger, though to the natives of the place it is not 
so dangerous. 

The first town of any consequence we came to, after 
leaving Tabriz, was Zanjoon. Within a couple of 
miles of the town we were met by the governor, and a 
large train of horsemen, who came to escort our am- 
bassador into the town. These horsemen, to amuse us, 
and also to shew their equestrian dexterity, galloped 
about in all directions, performing feats of horseman- 
ship that might almost rival Ducrow. I must frankly 
acknowledge they were first-rate, clever horsemen. 
They were very dexterous at throwing the jereed, 
making it rebound off the ground, and then catching 
it in their hands while speeding on at full gallop. The 
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Persians are trained to horsemanship from their very 
infancy. They ride with very short stirrups, and the 
stirrup-iron is of about the same shape and as broad 
as a door-scraper. The sharp corners of these scrapers 
are the only spurs the rider requires. The women, 
when they go out on horseback, ride cb la Turque, like 
the men. 

In Zanjoon we got accommodation in a fine palace 
within the walls of the town. 

As the weather was very warm during the day, we 
generally started on our journey two or three hours 
before daylight in the morning, which allowed us to 
complete our day's march before the excessive noon-day 
heat came on. 

On the morning we left Zanjoon, just about the 
dawn of day, and when we had got about twofarsangs 
from the town, we met a caravan of camels. The poor 
brutes, I suppose, must have been very much fatigued, or 
else in want of water, or both ; for they were frothing at 
the mouth, and roaring at a most fearful and unearthly 
rate. Our horses and mules were completely terror- 
struck, and soon became perfectly unmanageable. The 
muleteers lost all control over them ; they kicked up their 
heels, came to the right about, and started off and away 
back at full speed. They were not long on their mad 
career before they divested themselves of their burdens* 
and they never stopped till they reached the gates of 
Zanjoon. They appeared, poor creatures, in such a 
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panic that I don't believe a whole regiment of dragoons 
could have stopped them in their flight. The wreck of 
baggage they left behind was a scene that may be 
imagined, but not described. The road nearly all the 
way back to the town was strewed with tents, boxes, 
hampers, and every kind of baggage imaginable. It 
took the whole day nearly to gather up the wreck, and 
put things to rights again ; and it was fortunate we 
did not require our tents that night, for we got accom- 
modation in an old palace at Sultanieh. 

Sultanieh lies in the centre of a large plain. It was 
at one time a noble city, but is now only a small village. 
Amidst the ruins of the ancient city the tomb of Sultan 
Mohammed Khadabundeh still stands. It has a dome 
on the top of it, which gives the structure rather a 
noble appearance. On this large plain Futeh Ali Shah, 
in former days, used to encamp with his whole army, 
court, and harem. During the summer seasons that 
Futeh Ali encamped here, nearly the half of the in- 
habitants in Teheran used to abandon the city and 
pitch their tents in the plain of Sultanieh. Camp 
bazaars were speedily erected in the vicinity of his 
camp, and business of every kind carried on the same 
as in a great city. 

The next town of importance we came to was Casbin. 
This is another large city, and lies about a hundred 
miles west of Teheran. It was the capital of the 
country during the reign of the Sooffee dynasty. In 
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] 809 it suffered greatly from an earthquake. Here the 
vine and melon are extensively cultivated, and a pretty 
brisk trade is carried on in the bazaars and caravan- 
saries. 

We stopped two nights in Casbin, and were accom- 
modated with quarters in a neat little summer-house, 
situated in the centre of a garden, close to the governor's 
palace. Mr M'Neill and the most of his suite dined 
with the governor on the evening of our arrival, and 
on the following evening that official and several other 
Persian gentlemen dined with the ambassador. To 
amuse the company, there was a grand display of fire- 
works in the garden. There was also a band of dancing 
girls, or rather boys in female apparel, who exerted 
themselves much to please us, but failed, on account of 
certain indecencies, that appeared shocking in such 
young, innocent-looking creatures. Every country, of 
course, has its own fashions and amusements, and some 
are content with these, without seeking to introduce 
anything foreign. Our own country, however, is one 
of those that are continually hunting for and intro- 
ducing new customs and foreign amusements; but 
whether these innovations on our native and ancient 
customs be an improvement in a moral sense, is, in my 
opinion, more than questionable. At any rate, it is to 
be hoped that the caterers for our public amusements 
will never take it into their heads to introduce the 
Persian dance. 
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Mr M'Neill took care to provide and supply to his 
guests the best cheer and entertainment that lay in his 
power. The wine, it would appear, was made to cir- 
culate pretty freely, and it became quite evident that 
the governor and his friends, though Mussulmans, had 
no scruple of conscience in regard to the drinking of 
wine; for they really did more than justice to the 
bottle — the governor, in fact, had to be carried away 
in a state of helpless intoxication before the rest of the 
party broke up — affording us an additional proof of 
the weakened influence of the authority of Mohammed 
on the present generation in Persia. 

Two days before we came to Teheran, we were met 
by Sir Henry Bethune and some other Anglo-East- 
Indian officers, who came to conduct the ambassador 
to the capital of the country. On our last day's journey 
but one, we remained all night in a fine palace at a 
village called Salamania — a palace built by Futeh Ali 
Shah, in which, during the hunting season, he generally 
kept his harem — an establishment, I was told, con- 
taining nearly two thousand women. There was a 
large room in this palace, which I may call a picture- 
gallery, for it contained some fine large paintings. The 
portraits were all life-size, and were painted by a 
European artist, whose name I could not learn. One 
of the principal paintings was a group representing 
Futeh Ali with several of his royal sons standing on 
his right and left This family group appeared to be 
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well painted — at least according to my judgment. 
Futeh and his sons were a good-looking family, if they 
were really in life what the artist made them appear 
on canvas. In the other end of the room, and opposite 
to this, there was another large group of portraits, 
representing the eunuch Shah, Aga Mohammed, of 
cruel notoriety, and some princes or nobles standing 
on each side of him. Aga Mohammed Shah belonged 
to the Kujar family, and, although a eunuch, he was 
the founder of the present dynasty. His cruelties 
are represented to have been so monstrous as to have 
few parallels in history. The expression of his counte- 
nance, as seen in his portrait, is quite in keeping with 
his character. There is something sanguinary in his 
eye, and his whole countenance has a sour, peevish, and 
discontented look. 

Perhaps it would be an excusable digression to givfc 
here one instance or two of the cruelty of this tyrannical 
prince. 

During the struggle for sovereign power between the 
Zund and Kujar families, the city of Kerman, after 
being bravely defended by Lootf Ali Khan Zund, the 
last of the line, was basely betrayed into the hands of 
Aga Mohammed Khan. No sooner was Aga Mohammed 
possessed of the city, than he commenced slaughtering 
and cruelly mutilating its male inhabitants, while the 
women and children were condemned to the most re- 
volting slavery. The buildings and fortifications of 
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the town he also destroyed ; but the most harrowing 
piece of barbarity in this tragedy is the following, which 
I wiU give in Eraser's own words :— 

" To commemorate this final blow to the fortunes of 
his adversary, the victor (Aga Mohammed) resolved to 
erect a trophy worthy of the event. Selecting from his 
captives nine hundred men, he decapitated six hundred, 
and forced the survivors to carry the gory heads of their 
comrades to an appointed place, where they also under- 
went the same fate ; and the whole were piled into a 
pyramid of skulls, which remained when Pottinger 
visited the spot." Now, I think the reader will 'agree 
with me, that this is about as sanguinary a deed as 
ever was committed by mortal man ; and yet it was 
by bloody deeds like these that this monster of cruelty 
paved his way to the throne. 

We arrived at Teheran on the 30th of September, so 
our journey between this and Tabriz, including two 
or three halt days, was twenty-one days. 

When we came within a mile or two of Teheran, the 
ambassador ordered the tents to be pitched. He in- 
tended, but for what reason I know not, to remain in 
camp for a few days before going to his town resi- 
dence. 

I left England on the 4th of April ; so between 
that time and this, I had been six months all but four 
days. My comrades left me at Trebizond on the 26th of 
May, so I had now been absent from them four months 
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and five days. From the time I left Smyrna up to the 
time of my arrival in Teheran, a space of four months 
and twenty-five days intervened, during all whicji time 
I never had off a stitch of clothes, and these my rifle 
uniform too, night or day, excepting when I changed a 
shirt, or took a bath. So, with the reader's leave, I 
shall close this chapter, and in the next enter upon our 
reception in the capital. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Author's Happy Meeting with his Brother — Supper in Honour 
of his Arrival — Ludicrous Incident thereat — Anglo-Indian Ser- 
geants — Powerful Influence and Intrigues of Russia — Perfidy 
of the Shah — Sir Henry Bethune — His Great Services to the 
Shah — The Shah's Ingratitude — Inefficiency of Persian Soldier* 
— Difficulties in Drilling them — Want of Rifle Arms. 

My brother came out to the camp to meet me the 
moment he heard of my arrival, and you may guess 
what a happy meeting it was between us. After re- 
maining about an hour in camp, we both mounted our 
horses, and started off to the town. On entering the 
gates, we proceeded at once to the Subadar's palace, 
where our party at this time was accommodated with 
quarters. My comrades all gave me a most cordial 
welcome. Indeed, they hardly knew what to do for me, 
or how much to make of me, at least for the first day. 
By way of doing me honour and making me happy, 
they determined on preparing a sumptuous supper, and 
invitations were sent to four of the Anglo-Indian ser- 
geants that were in Teheran at this time, to come and 
sup with us. A real jollification, in Tact, was resolved on. 
The sergeants arrived long before the supper hour, so 
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we had a cheery hour or two over our wine-cups, before 
we began to do our devoirs to the solids. 

The bill of fare for supper contained English dishes 
as well as Persian ones. Among others there was a leg 
of roasted mutton, and a splendid hare stew ; there was 
also a fine Persian pilau, and some glorious cababs. 
We had to teach our Persian servants, of course, how 
to manufacture the English dishes. Supper was at 
length announced as ready ; so we all prepared to squat 
down on the carpet in our places around the creature- 
comforts that were spread before us. The delightful 
savour of the hare stew was producing on our olfactory 
organs a most delicious sensation, which, of course, soon 
prepared that other organ of sense, the taste, to antici- 
pate a glorious revel among the savoury dishes presented 
to view. I must not forget to mention that the wine 
had already begun to affect the brain of some of us, and 
destroy the equipoise of the body ; the consequence of 
this will soon be seen. The most of us, I believe, sat down 
cross-legged in true tailor fashion ; one of our party, how- 
ever, was an exception to this rule ; for by way of shewing 
off a little he began to place himself in the Persian sitting 
posture, which is done by sitting on the heels, and inclin- 
ing the body a little forward. Unfortunately, however, 
for the poor fellow, and for our supper too, he inclined his 
body rather too far forward, and, as he was a little top- 
heavy at the time, he lost his equilibrium, and fell bang 
with his head into the hare stew, which unluckily chanced 
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to be right in front of his position. It would be vain 
for me to attempt a description of the scene that 
followed. It would take the pencil of a Wilkie to do 
justice to it. The unlucky dish, of course, was instantly 
demolished, and if splashes were equivalent to our share 
of it, we got plenty of them. While our unfortunate 
comrade was taking a swim, as it were, among the 
supper dishes, sending them flying in all directions, we 
were all thrown into convulsions of laughter, and, 
bending and guffawing, the most of us lost our footing 
and went a rolling on the floor. Not one of us, though 
it had been to save the fellow's life, was able to rise to 
help him out of the pickle he was in. There he lay, 
like a porpoise in the entanglements of a net, splutter* 
ing and splashing among the wreck of our <once 
sumptuous supper. I do believe he might have lain 
there long enough, had not some of the servants come 
to his rescue, and fairly lifted him from the wreck that 
had been made. The first look we took of his appear- 
ance, after he had been extricated, set us all into 
another fit of laughter. It defied all the powers of our 
visual organs to tell what he was like. His face was 
completely plastered over with the sauce of the stew, 
and every part of him was in the same mess. He 
looked completely dumbfoundered for a minute or two, 
and could neither speak nor act. At length when he 
got the use of his tongue, he raised up his hands, and 
said in a very solemn manner, " holy mother, what 
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a stew ! " This ejaculation Bet us all into another roar, 
and as he was a good-natured and funny sort of soul, 
he could not keep from joining in the laugh himself, 
even though it was at his own expense. It was a 
mercy the dishes were not hot enough to burn him, 
else tilings would have been worse; but as it was, 
whenever he got washed, he was just as lively and trim 
as ever, and began to come out, as usual, with his 
enlivening sallies of pure Hibernian humour. 

Our supper board was in a rough and queer-looking 
mess ; the splashes of the stew were spread over every 
tiling, the pilau and cababs were scattered about in all 
directions, and the leg of mutton was hurled to the 
furthest end of the room. The way that our comrade 
threw out his arms when he fell, had sent everything 
into disorder, so that there was nothing left in a fit 
condition to be discussed save the leg of mutton. From 
this solitary viand, accordingly, we had to make our 
supper, and I am almost certain that the whole party, 
notwithstanding what had happened, enjoyed themselves 
over the mutton with more good humour than if nothing 
particular had taken place ; and we kept up the night, 
till an early hour, in the most jovial manner possible. 

When we broke up, the moon was shining clear and 
bright, and required no assistance from any other 
luminary to light up the path of our guests. To be 
sure the charms of her silver orb did not stand very 
high in the estimation of one of our comrades (the 
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gentleman that amused us by his escapade among the 
supper presentations), for he snatched up a candle and 
conducted our guests past a fountain that stood in 
front of our door, telling them at the same time how 
dangerous it was for strangers to pass so limpid a 
fountain in such nocturnal darkness. This little inci- 
dent set us all into roars of laughter again ; but our 
blundering comrade could not make out, for the life of 
him, what we were all laughing at. Such was my first 
night's entertainment in Teheran. 

I found the Anglo-Indian sergeants to be a very 
intelligent, agreeable, and social set of men. They, 
and some others besides, who were at this time away 7 
on service in different parts of the country, had been 
in Persia for some years, as drill instructors to the 
troops; but all their labours and endeavours to im- 
prove the discipline of the Persian army had been in 
vain ; not, however, through any fault on their part, 
but entirely through not receiving the necessary sup- 
port of the Persian Government, which, it would appear, 
has not pecuniary means enough to afford the requisite 
expense of keeping up a well-disciplined army. 

When we heard such bad accounts of the Persian 
Government, we began to have some misgivings con* 
cenning our own success in the service we had come 
upon. I must not anticipate, however; time will tell 
the result of our labours. 

I have now so much on hand, that I scarcely know 
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what to begin with first. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that our diplomatic relations, as they at present 
stand with Persia, deserve my first attention. 

I found, on my arrival in Teheran, that our diplo- 
matic relations with Persia were anything but friendly. 
Kussian intrigue was deeply at work, trying with all 
its might and skill to undermine and overthrow British 
influence at the Persian Court. To counteract this, 
Mr M'Neill must have had a most difficult game to 
play ; and our own situation, as matters stood, would 
be, I feared, far from satisfactory. 

The influence of the Czar was so great at this time 
at the Court of Teheran, that it ruled the whole poli- 
tical affairs of the Persian state. The Shah appeared 
to be the willing slave or tool of the autocrat; and 
apparently to gratify that personage, he broke faith 
with England, and in such a designing manner too, 
that the only wonder is it was ever forgiven by our 
Government. 

The Shah, at the time of our ambassador's arrival in 
Teheran, was absent in Khorasan, engaged in a hostile 
demonstration against the Turcomans. It was -only 
ten days previous to my arrival that Sir Henry 
Bethune, and all the English officers and sergeants, 
including our own party, had arrived in Teheran from 
the Shah's camp, which, when they left, was pitched 
about ten days' stage east from Teheran. They all 
left the camp on very short notice, on account of the 
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perfidious treatment that Sir Henry Bethune received 
from the Shah. To Sir Henry the Shah was under 
great obligations, for very important services rendered 
to him— services, in fact, that placed the crown upon 
his head. For these services the Shah promised to 
make Sir Henry commander-in-chief of the Persian 
army ; but, by the intrigues of Eussia, he broke faith 
with that gentleman, and gave the chief command to 
a general who was pledged to support the interest of 
Eussia. After such base treatment from the Shah, 
was it any wonder that Sir Henry indignantly left the 
camp? 

To shew how important and great the services were 
that Sir Henry had rendered the Shah, I have only to 
mention how much he was the instrument in placing 
him on the throne. 

At the death of a king in this country,, it is not 
always the nearest heir that ascends the throne. There 
are generally two or three aspirants for sovereignty, 
and the strongest, of course, is the successful competitor. 

The present Shah, Mohammed, is the eldest son of 
the late Abbas Mirza, who was the eldest son of Futeh 
Ali Shah. Now, as Abbas Mirza died before his father, 
his eldest son, Mohammed, then became the nearest heir 
to the throne. But when Futeh Ali Shah, his grand- * 
father, died, another prince more powerful than Moham- 
med usurped the throne. Britain, however, stepped in 
and gave her assistance and influence in favour of Mo- 
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hammed ; this was done, I believe, in consequence of the 
respect England had for the memory of Abbas Mirza, 
who was a great friend of Britain, and supported her 
interests at the Court of Teheran, against the intrigues 
of Bussia. The assistance which England rendered 
Mohammed in his struggle for the throne was as follows : 
Sir Henry Bethune, and some other Anglo-Indian 
officers and sergeants were in Persia at the time of the 
death of Futeh Ali Shah. Sir Henry, acting, of course, 
agreeably to orders received from the British Govern- 
ment, assembled a large Persian army at Tabriz, and 
paid it too, no doubt, with English mone^; for Moham- 
med is represented as not having a tooman of his own 
at the time. This army Sir Henry marched against 
Teheran, took the city, dethroned the usurper, and 
placed Mohammed safely upon the throne. 

Sir Henry's exertions in behalf of Mohammed did 
not end here ; but directing his attention to the south, 
he marched thither and brought all the provinces and 
towns in that direction under the control of the new- 
made Shah. Thus the rightful heir was fully instated 
on his throne ; and it was natural to think, that, for 
such friendly and generous assistance from Britain, and 
also for such successful and heroic services from her 
gallant sons, gratitude or something more substantial 
was due from the new-made king. It is true the Shah 
did promise eternal friendship and gratitude to Britain, 
and gave his hand to Sir Henry, promising to make 
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him commander-in-chief of the Persian army. But 
there he stopped, and how were these promises kept ? 
Why, all-ungrateful and perfidious, he threw them to 
the winds almost as soon as made, and entered with 
his whole soul into the interests of Bussia. Such 
was the state of affairs when I arrived in Teheran ; 
but whether Mr M'Neill would be able to counter- 
work the efforts of our northern rival, and reduce to a 
smaller compass the all-ruling influence of that power 
at the Court of Teheran, could not then be perceived. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled state of our diploma- 
tic affairs, we had to commence our military duties at 
once. I had only been about three days in Teheran 
ere I was obliged to attend drilL The greater part of 
the Persian army was away at the time with the Shah 
to chastise the Turcomans, but there were still two 
regiments at Teheran, one of which the military gover- 
nor handed over to us for Rifle discipline. On one like 
me, who had always been accustomed to the well-dis- 
•ciplined, steady, and fine martial appearance of the 
British troops, you may guess what impression was 
produced by the unsoldier-like appearance and defec- 
tive discipline of the rabble of men we had now to deal 
with. Their very appearance was enough to make us 
despair of ever making anything of them, and, my word 
for it, we had to labour hard indeed before we got them 
into anything like a moderate comprehension of their 
exercise. We tried to instruct them in their drill at first 
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with mild and humane treatment ; but we soon found 
that nothing could be done with them by acting in this 
way, so we were forced to sacrifice our kindly feelings 
and a&t the tyrant, before we could establish our autho- 
rity fcmong them, or get them to learn anything. We 
always carried good strong sticks with us to drill ; it 
was with these that we hammered the drill into their 
heads, and it was nothing strange to see the whole 
eight of us return from drill with our sticks broken to 
splinters. Now, reader, let it be understood that I did 
not by any means approve of thrashing the men in this 
way ; but we had no other alternative, and could not 
establish our authority over them in any other way. 
Persia being a despotic country, and governed by 
tyranny, the natives, of course, know nothing about a 
mild system of rule, having never experienced anything 
of the kind. Is it any wonder then that they heeded us 
not when we began to treat them with mildness ? The 
poor fellows, in fact, are not far enough advanced in 
civilisation to be able to appreciate the blessings of 
mild and civil treatment. 

Although we managed to hammer a little of our 
Eifle drill into the brains of the privates, yet we found 
it a mere impossibility to knock anything into the 
craniums of the officers. All we could do or try, 
would not make them pay any attention to drilL They 
took no pride in their profession, and did not possess 
the least spark of martial enthusiasm. This cold i&» 
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difference of the officers to their profession may be 
accounted for in three ways. In the first place the 
martial spirit of the country Is almost extinct ; then, 
the people are naturally careless and indolent; and 
lastly, the military receive little or no pay. 

We had now to set about learning the Persian 
language in downright earnest, so between hammering 
the language into our own heads, and knocking drill 
into those of the Persians, we had at first but little 
spare time on our hands. The words of command we 
soon learned, but to learn the language sufficiently to 
be able to give words of explanation, was what we could 
not do in a day or two. 

The battalion we commenced drill with at first was 
called the Carra Qouzas (black eyes) ; the men be- 
longed to one of those nomad tribes that are scattered 
all over Persia ; in fact, the army is chiefly composed 
of men from these tribes. 

Soon after my arrival, the British detachment in 
Teheran was broken up. Sir Henry Bethune, and 
most of the East India Company's officers, including 
the four sergeants, were sent away to different pro- 
vincial towns, while we Eifle sergeants alone remained 
in the capital 

In less than two months after we commenced drill, 
we had the regiment in a sufficiently trained condition 
to be able to go through battalion manoeuvres. And 
I should think, if there was any proof wanting of our 
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persevering exertions, this of itself ought to be suffi- 
cient All that we required now was Rifle arms for the 
men, and we expected soon to receive a supply, for 
there were two thousand stand on their way from 
England. 

Now, as we have descanted on the duties and equip- 
ments of the small body of military left in the capital, 
we may extend the subject by giving a brief account 
of the military condition of Persia. In the meantime, 
however, I will close this chapter, and open my new 
campaign in the next. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Decline of the Military Spirit of Persia — Composition of the Army 
—The Artillery — European Discipline Introduced — Rifle Prac- 
tice — Demoralisation — Triumphant Entry of the Shah into 
Teheran — His Courtesy to the British Ambassador — Specimen 
of the Persians' Attention to Astrology — The Ramazan — Per- 
sian Fanatics — The Shah's Inspection of a Regiment — Droll 
Punishment of one of the Companies. 

The martial ardour and heroism of the Persians in 
ancient times, is well known to all readers of history ; 
but the tone of the military spirit of the Persia of 
modern days is not, I believe, so extensively known. 
Year after year, for ages, the valour of the Persians 
has been declining; and, I believe, there never was 
less military vigour amongst them than there is at the 
present day. They have long since ceased to be ani- 
mated with that noble heroism which distinguished 
their ancestors. 

"The military force of Persia has ever varied, both 
in numbers and qualities ; the troops were all irregular 
before Shah Abbas the Great's time, and each province 
had to supply a fixed number of horsemen. There was 
also a registered militia in the country. The militia 
was enrolled from among all classes; but the horse- 
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men were furnished by the chief s of tribes for grants 
of land, and were commanded by the heads of their 
own clans; in fact, they would obey no other. The 
power of these Kuzzilbash chiefs was so great that 
they even held the crown at defiance, and often re- 
belled. Shah Abbas, to check the dangerous power of 
these chiefs, raised two corps, one of foot, and one of 
cavalry. Each consisted of twelve thousand men, and 
were the first troops in Persia that were immediately 
paid by the crown." 

Every king since Abbas the Great's time, has kept 
in his pay a small standing army ; but when the Shah 
takes the field, the chief part of his force is still ir- 
regular, and supplied in the old way. 

The great Nadir Shah and Shah Ismael, who are so 
much famed in Persian history for their conquests, had 
no other materials than these irregular troops in the 
composition of their armies. Were it only possible 
for the shades of these conquering Shahs to see the 
cowardly spirit that now pervades the martial ranks of 
their country, they would blush for shame. The dis- 
cipline of the regular force is scarcely any better than 
that of the irregular. It is not possible that it can be 
otherwise, for, with the exception of a few regiments, 
the men are sent to their homes for the greater part of 
the year. 

Aga Mohammed Shah was the first to introduce can- 
non among his irregular troops; he formed a camel 
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corps of mounted artillery ; the guns are fixed on 
swivels attached to the pack-saddles of the camels. 
These pieces of artillery go under the name of Zum- 
boaruchs (little wasps). This camel corps has a very 
novel appearance ; its utility, however, is questionable. 
Nothing could be worse managed than the artillery 
branch of the Persian army. 

During Futeh Ali Shah's reign, Abbas Mirza, his 
eldest son, and father of Mohammed the present Shah, 
made an attempt to introduce more effective discipline 
into the Persian army. He applied, through his 
father's Government, to the Anglo-East-Indian Go- 
vernment, for English officers and sergeants, to dis- 
cipline a force and organise it on European principles. 
The English officers, I believe, arrived in Persia in 
1822, and commenoed immediately to organise a force 
on the new system; but the experiment failed entirely, 
through the Persian Government not being able to 
incur the necessary expense. The English instructors, 
it appears, could have made passable soldiers of the 
men, had they received the requisite support. The 
men on several occasions, while under the command of 
English officers, behaved on the field of battle against 
the Eussians with great steadiness. And this was a 
proof that the men, under the command of good offi- 
cers, could be made to fight; but when peace came, 
instead of being kept in a constant state of training, 
they were sent to their homes till required for service 
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again. By disembodying the troops in ibis way, the 
Persian Government rendered the labours of the 
English almost fruitless. 

Abbas Mirza was a brave and able commander-in- 
chief, took great interest in military affairs, and, there 
is no doubt, had he got the requisite support from his 
father's Government, that he would have succeeded, 
Hdth the able assistance of the English officers, in 
greatly improving the discipline of the army. When 
Abbas Mirza died, both the army and the English 
officers lost their best Mend. After his death the 
military affairs of the country were entirely neglected. 
Had he lived and succeeded to the throne, there canr 
not be a question but that the improvement of his 
army would have been his chief study, and that lie 
would have carried out his design in forming a force 
on the European system. He was such a bitter enemy 
to Bussia, that he would never have rested until able 
to meet the Muscovites in the field with an army 
sufficiently disciplined to insure success. It is true the 
revenue of Persia is not great, and Abbas Miraa might 
not, for want of pecuniary means, have been aide to 
support a large and well-disciplined army. Still it is 
possible, with his great talents and brilliant genius, that 
he might have devised some plan to surmount every 
difficulty that lay between him and the object he had • 
so much at heart. The revenue of the country is only 
about six crores of toomans, which is equal to about. 
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£1,500,000, and the population is calculated at 
seven millions. 

When the present Shah was placed on the throne by 
the assistance of our Government, it would appear, 
especially as he promised to make Sir Henry Bethune 
commander-in-chief of his army, that he entertained 
the design of carrying out his father's schemes in re- 
ference to that body. It must have been with this 
view that he applied to the British Government for 
Bifle sergeants to discipline a corps of riflemen. There 
can be no question but that it was Sir Henry that 
first suggested the thing to him, and advised him to 
make the application. Riflemen, previous to our coming 
into the country, were unknown in the Persian army. 
Sir Henry knew well the usefulness of a rifle corps ; 
and as he had been promised the chief command, he 
was resolved to introduce this new branch into the 
Persian army. But now since the Shah, through the 
intrigues of Russia, had broke faith with both Eng- 
land and Sir Henry, it was not likely we would be 
allowed to do much towards executing the scheme 
which Sir Henry at first contemplated; at least, 
whatever we did, it was my firm opinion our labours 
would be all in vain, for by all appearance we would 
not be supported in our work by either our own or 
the Persian Government 

By the perfidy and imbecility of the Persian Govern- 
ment, her army, it would appear, is doomed to languish 
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for ever in neglect. As long as the present state of 
affairs exists in Persia, her army will never be anything 
but a cowardly rabble, more dreaded by friends than 
foes. The men, in fact, are more trained up for plun- 
der than fighting; for every district that the troops 
march through, even in their own country, they lay 
waste by pillage; but what else can they do, when 
they so seldom receive anything in the shape of pay? 

The Shah has a Russian battalion in his service, 
which is said to be composed of Russian deserters ; but 
this statement, in my opinion, is absurd ; at least no one 
could make me believe but that it was the Czar's will 
that this corps should be in the Shah's service. It is 
the best paid and equipped, as well as the most martial- 
looking regiment in the Persian army. It also forms 
the Shah's body-guard, and always does duty over the 
palace. 

When the Shah takes the field, it is as much as he 
can do to muster one hundred thousand fighting men, 
but this number is more than tripled by camp followers.! 

To shew the unmartial spirit that pervades a Persian 
army in these modern times, and also to shew how 
badly it is supplied with ammunition when it takes the 
field, I have only to mention a circumstance that took 
place a few years before I came to the country, and of 
which Fraser gives the following account : — 

"Cachoon or Khabooshan, the dwelling of Riza 
Kauli Khan, a Kurdish chief, was a particular object 
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of the Shah's displeasure. On one occasion the royal 
army sat down before this place, which is only defended 
by a mud wall, flanked with towers, and a ditch ; but 
they effected nothing, except ravaging the country, and 
firing an occasional shot into the town, by which, it is 
averred, by some of the discontented, the utmost injury 
done was to kill a dog and frighten an old woman. 
One day a large gun was brought forward to intimi- 
date the town's people, but only three balls answering 
its bore could be found: two were fired off in the hope 
of making the desired impression, and a thundering 
summons to surrender followed ; but the only result 
was a request that his majesty would fire his third ball 
and be done, and leave them alone in peace." 

About the middle of November we hea^d that the 
Shah had closed his campaign against the Turcomans, 
and that he and his army were on their way back to 
Teheran. By all accounts he had met with very little 
success on this expedition. The only thing accomplished 
was making captives of a few old men and women, and 
some children, and this was done without fighting. 
The prisoners were sent to Teheran as a trophy. 

On the 9th of December, the Shah, with his rabble of 

an army and camp followers, arrived in Teheran. Our 

ambassador, and all his suite, Capt. Wilbraham, and 

ourselves, went outside of the town about a mile, to 

meet and hail the return of the conquering hero. The 

Shah's entrance into town was one of the most novel 

L 
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displays of Eastern pomp that I had yet beheld. 
Thousands upon thousands of the town's people were 
assembled on each side of the road, anxiously waiting 
the approach of their mighty monarch. Our regiment 
of Carta Oouzas and some more troops of the garrison 
were there drawn up in. line ready to salute the Shah 
when he passed. We had to form part of our 
ambassador's retinue, and were all mounted and dressed 
in full uniform. On the near approach of his majesty, we 
drew up our steeds and formed in line, in rear of Mr 
M'NeilL The firing of the camel artillery gave us the 
first indication of the Shah's proximity. First came 
some of the miserable-looking troops marching in rank 
and file order, and so loose, that a carriage, I am sure, 
might easily ha?e driven through between the files. 
The Russian battalion had by far the most military 
appearance of any regiment there, and it was the only 
corps that had a band of music. It marched right in 
front, and next to the person of the king. The camel 
artillery, in my eyes, had the most novel appearance of 
anything in the whole procession. It was continually 
on the gallop and firing salutes. As soon as the Russian 
regiment passed, the Shah made his appearance, mounted 
on a splendid thorough-bred Turcoman horse, richly 
caparisoned. The bridle and saddle were literally 
covered over and sparkling with jewels, and the hilt of 
his majesty's scimitar and poignard were equally^ richly 
adorned with gems. Two or three fine horses were 
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led in front of the Shah, all richly caparisoned. On 
each side of his Majesty there were a number of running 
footmen, who were dressed in a very grotesque and 
mountebank-looking fashion. There was nothing very 
commanding in the Shah's personal appearance ; his 
countenance, however, was pleasant and rather hand- 
some. He had in great exuberance a fine long black 
beard — a thing, next to paradise, I believe, that a 
Mussulman sets most value on. 

Before the Shah came right abreast of us, the am- 
bassador and all of us dismounted to shew our respects 
to royalty. His Majesty, on passing, immediately re- 
cognised our ambassador, and made a sign with his 
hand for him to approach. The whole of us now 
mounted our horses and followed Mr M'Neill, who was, 
by all appearance, received by the king in a friendly 
and courteous manner. They rode on slowly side by 
side, in earnest conversation, for a considerable time. 
No one was allowed near them, so what their conver- 
sation was upon none could telL The rest of us Eng- 
lishmen had the honour to ride, a little way in rear of 
the Shah, among a train of nobles and courtiers.. 

The king, as he passed the assembled multitude, re- 
ceived a loyal welcome, attended with joyful acclama- 
tions. As he went slowly along, bullocks here and 
there in front of him were offered up as sacrifices to 
his Majesty; and it was really amusing to see the 
scramble made by the people to get a piece of the flesh 
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of these sacrifices ; the eating of which, I was told, was 
considered by them to have a propitious influence on 
their future destiny. 

The Persians, high and low, believe and place great 
faith in astrology; even the king is no exception to 
this rule. Neither he nor his subjects are enlightened 
enough to see through the absurd and fallacious pro- 
fession of the impostors. The Shah hardly ever takes 
a step without first consulting his astrologer. And 
now, as he was about to enter the gates of his capital, 
the man of science, of course, must first be consulted 
upon the lucky moment for entering. When the Shah 
came within a little distance of the gates he dismissed 
our ambassador, and called the astrologer to his side. 
It was really an amusing scene to us to see the astro- 
loger riding alongside of the Shah with watch in hand, 
regulating the pace. There the two were, with all eyes 
fixed upon them, moving on at a snail's pace until ;they 
came close to the gates. Here they made a short pause, 
waiting for the lucky moment. Then when the time 
was up, the king darted through the gate, amidst the 
shouts of thousands. Soon after we entered the town, 
the ambassador, and all of us, left the Shah's procession, 
and retired at once to our respective quarters. 

Soon after their arrival the army was disbanded, 
and the men sent to their homes for the winter. 
We fully expected that the Shah would have had an 
inspection of our regiment of Oarra Qouzas before 
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they were broken up, but he was laid up with a fit of 
gout, and could not leave his apartments ; so the men 
were sent away without being inspected by his Majesty. 

The holy month of the Ramazan commenced soon 
after the Shah's return to town. This month is kept 
as a solemn fast, in commemoration of the murder of 
Hassan and Hassein, grandsons of the prophetTVIoham- 
med, who were cruelly massacred by Yezed. During 
the whole of this month, the people refrain from eat- 
ing, drinking, and smoking, from sunrise to sunset. 
There is a gun fired morning and night, to announce 
when to begin and when to end the fast. The fast, I 
have every reason to believe, is religiously kept by all 
during the day ; but then the whole night is devoted to 
feasting. Large tents are erected in different parts of 
the town for the people to assemble in, and. hear the 
Mullahs (priests) preach, and recite tales of the horrid 
murders that gave rise to this anniversary. To give 
effect to the eloquence of the Mullahs, a drama is 
sometimes acted in the tents, representing the charac- 
ters who acted in the bloody tragedy. The tents are 
crowded all day long with men, women, and children, 
who are often heard to sob and weep aloud, and every 
now and then seen to beat their breasts with flat pieces 
of wood, uttering at the same time cries of lamenta- 
tion, and repeating aloud the names of Hassan and 
Hassein. 

Fanatics in religion are to be found among every 
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sect and creed Some of these fanatics often overstep 
the bounds of rationality, by displaying their enthusiasm 
on certain occasions in a way that is more apt to pro- 
duce painful disgust than reverence in the beholder. 
During the holy month some of these fanatics here 
would strip themselves half naked, and cut gashes in 
their hdkds, allowing the blood to run over their faces 
and naked bodies, and in this condition parade the 
bazaars and streets ; thinking, no doubt, that they 
were the true representatives of their prophet's 
murdered relations. 

All the time of the holy month, the bazaars and 
caravansaries were partially closed; but in the last 
week of it, which is called the sacred week, all kinds 
of business were completely suspended. I wonder how 
John Bull would like to keep a Bamazan month. I 
think that I even now see Punch caricaturing his 
hungry looks and wry face during the long fast. 

One day, one of my fellow-sergeants and I were pass-' 
ing through the mydan (a large square near the Shah's! 
palace), where we saw a regiment drawn up in review 
order. By some inquiries we made, we found out that 
the Shah was coming to inspect it. On learning this, 
we resolved to wait and see the proceedings ; for we 
had not as yet seen a Persian regiment, except our 
own, go through any kind of manoeuvres. We had 
not to wait long before the Shah made his appearance, 
attended by a great train of farashes (police), and his 
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red-robed executioners. As the Shah was in the neigh- 
bourhood of his palace, he came on foot, and the 
moment he entered the square, he was received by the 
troops with a Pa-pish-fang (present arms). But what 
astonished me, he never went up to salute the colonel, 
nor go near the regiment to inspect it The honest, 
easy-going man just sat down near the saluting post 
on a chair, the first I had seen in the country except 
at the ambassador's mansion. 

As soon as the king was seated, the regiment wheeled 
back into open column of companies, right in front 
The slovenly way in which the companies wheeled was 
proof enough to us of their wretched and unsteady 
state of discipline. They now marched past in slow 
and quick time; but their marching was just as I 
anticipated— nearly every man had his own step and 
time. In fact, nothing could have been done in worse 
style. The only manoeuvres performed after marching 
past were forming square on the leading company, and 
then re-forming line. After this, firing volleys by com- 
panies took place. This was the only thing that was 
done tolerably well, and the only thing that the officers 
shewed any displeasure at when badly performed. One 
of the companies, unfortunately for itself, fired so badly, 
that it was more like a running fire than a volley. For 
this mismanagement it received a volley of punishment. 
The vakeels (sergeants) pitched into the men right and 
left with their sticks, which were the only arms they 
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carried. But a scene now took place that made us hold 
our sides with laughter; for really it was the most 
amusing affair in the whole performance. While the 
sergeants were pitching into the men, the lieutenants 
with their sticks pitched into the sergeants ; the captain, 
too, was as busy as the rest with his sword, beating the 
lieutenants. And now came the colonel's turn. He 
came round to the rear, with fury flashing from his 
eyes, and hammered away with the blade of his sword 
on the shoulders of the poor captain, till I thought the 
sword would have been broken in two. 

While this scene was going on, I fully expected every 
moment to see the Shah come round and act his part 
in the farce, by pitching into the colonel. But he sat 
still in his chair, honest man, and merely looked on. 
Thus the thrashing of this unfortunate company in such 
ludicrous style was the last act in the drama of this 
royal Persian review ; for the Shah immediately rose 
and retired to his palace, without even salaaming the 
colonel ; and we also retired, highly amused at the per- 
formances. 

I have thus given you a specimen of the actings of 
our Oriental friends, but in the next chapter we may 
direct our attention to scenes in which we figured our- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Amusements during the Winter — Hunting — Learning the Persian 
Language— Making Whisky — A Night at the Malt-Mln — Sketch 
of the Country — The Towns — Teheran — The Ruins of Rhe. 

As the drill season was now ovef, we had om* time, I 
may say, entirely to ourselves, and spent it, Of course, 
according to our own liking. With the exception of one 
gentleman, we were all very agreeable and social among 
ourselves, and never wanted for amusement of some 
kind or other. But true friendship, as well as true 
love, never does run smooth ; there is generally, I be- 
lieve, a Judas in every society, or something or some- 
body to break in upon the harmony of the party. The 
somebody that acted as the jarring chord in our little 
fraternity had such a bad temper, that not one of us 
could fairly associate with him; in fact, we were 
obliged to send him to Coventry, and, though with re- 
luctance, to exclude him from our social meetings 
altogether. We had horses given us by the Persian 
Government, so we could always take plenty of eques- 
trian exercise. We provided ourselves with guns and 
hounds ; so, as often as we chose, we had plenty of 
field sport. Our dogs, to be sure, were very accom- 
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modating; for they would hunt any kind of animal 
which came in the way, from a wild boar down to a 
timid hare. On the large plain in which Teheran lies, 
we found plenty of foxes, hares, and jackals, so you 
may guess what special sport we enjoyed, and par- 
ticularly in a region of such latitude and liberty, for 
there is no such thing as game laws in this country ; 
the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field, are 
simply common property, free to alL 

As the rainy season sets in at this time of the year 
(the winter), we were sometimes whole weeks confined 
to our quarters without crossing the threshold. Then 
was the time that we devoted ourselves to mental 
exercise, or some in-door amusement There was a 
little frost and snow during the winter ; but it did not 
last long. Some of the party got on better than others 
with the Persian language. I did not consider it very 
difficult to learn, and it was not long ere I acquired 
a certain proficiency both in speaking and writing it 
As the French is considered the leading language in 
Europe, so is the Persian regarded to take the lead 
in Asia. The Persians write from right to left, and 
there are thirty-two letters in their alphabet 

During our idle months we were always creating 
or inventing something novel, either for our amuse- 
ment or employment. When one thing got stale on 
our hands, we tried something else. On one occasion, 
when we were like to run short of something with 
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which to exercise and divert our attention, we com- 
menced making whisky. This we did not do, how- 
ever, because there was no alcoholic drink to be had 
in Teherau ; of this liquid there was plenty to be 
had. Nearly all the Armenians in the town were 

for the novelty of the thing that we commenced the 
making of the strong drink. Our head distiller was 
a funny Irishman of the name of Bernard M'Calgon, 
who had been a smuggler in his early days, and had 
made many a drop of the real poteen in his own dear 
emerald isle. We erected a temporary sort of kiln 
to dry the malt on, and during the drying process, 
two and two of us, by turns, had to sit up all night 
to attend on the kiln. It so happened that Barney, 
our chief distiller, and myself, had to sit up together 
one night. I considered myself fortunate in getting 
Barney for my night comrade, for he had such a fount 
of wit and humour within him, that when it began 
to flow, it was impossible for one to weary or go to 
sleep in his company ; and he could tell some of the 
drollest and queerest stories imaginable. Lest, how- 
ever, his natural inspiration should flag during our 
nocturnal watch and ward, we took the precaution to 
provide ourselves with a bottle of wine and another 
of arrack. That night everything went on very well 
with us till about midnight. I do not know how it 
is, but it is not more strange than true, that the mid- 
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night hour plays more unfortunate pranks on man 
than all the rest of the twenty-four. It would ap- 
pear that the presiding ghost of that hour is a mis- 
chievous elf, else how is it that so many mishaps 
befall mankind in that dismal and ghostly hour? 
Well, I cannot tell whether it was the goblin of the 
night or the imp in the arrack bottle that was Bar- 
ney's presiding genius at this time ; but one thing I 
am certain of, that one of the two played him a trick 
which neither he nor I will soon forget. 

We were very attentive to our duty in the fore-part 
of the night, and Barney told his stories with more 
raciness and spirit than I ever recollected of hearing. 
At the end of each story a glass of arrack was generally 
in requisition to wash it down ; each succeeding glass 
was thought better than the other, and Barney's stories, 
I thought, began to get more and more humorous and 
interesting. Well, story after story had been told, and 
glass after glass had been tilted, till, I rather suspect, 
we began to get a little mellow, and also, I have no 
doubt, a little more careless of our duty. As Barney 
knew more about the malt-drying process than* I did, 
I, of course, left the whole management of the matter 
to him. The thought at length struck me, however, 
that he was not paying due attention to the business. 
This thought no sooner came into my mind, than I 
stopped him in the middle of one of his long yarns, 
and told him that it was surely time to turn the malt 
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Barney was so much in his glory that he had com- 
pletely forgot all about, the malt and the kiln too ; but 
the moment I mentioned it to him, he jumped up in 
such a hurry-scurry sort of a way, that I could not tell 
whether he walked, ran, or staggered to the kiln. I 
suppose it does not matter much which ; but the query 
is, what happened when he got there ? Before I had 
time to get on my feet, I heard a terrible crash. I 
sprang up, ran to the kiln, and, on looking round to 
see what was the matter, I was completely confounded 
to see the kiln all in a heap of ruins, and poor Barney, 
malt, bricks, and all, down into the fire below. Strange 
to say, my risible nature, on beholding this scene of 
wreck and ruin, with Barney's heels sticking up in the 
middle of it, burst out into convulsions at once ; and, 
though the unfortunate fellow had been smothered or 
burned to death, I could not move for some time to 
render him any assistance. I did hear him call faintly 
for help two or three times, but I had not She power 
to give it. All my physical faculties were completely 
suspended for a while. As soon, however, as my risible 
propensities had yielded to something like composure, I 
flew to the rescue of my poor comrade, got him by the 
heels, and with some difficulty extricated him from the 
ruins. As good luck would have it, the fire, through 
our forgetfulness, was nearly burned out; so Barney 
escaped a scorching, but he was nearly suffocated with 
the dust from the malt and bricks. He also received 
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two or three slight contusions ; but that was the utmost 
injury done to his person. And finally, the whole of 
this mishap was caused by Barney leaning too heavily 
against the brickwork of the kiln, which was only built 
in a very temporary way. 

After I got poor Barney extricated, it was some time 
before I could get a word out of him. In fact, I had 
to give him a glass or two of wine before I could get 
him to speak. Immediately after the potation, how- 
ever, he recovered the. use of his tongue; but you 
could hardly guess what were the first words he uttered 
when he did speak. Why, the ungrateful rascal, after 
all my kindness, and the trouble I had in pulling him 
out of the fix he was in, had the conscience to say that 
I pushed him into the kiln. I was grieved that he 
should have entertained such an idea, though perhaps 
my levity at his mishap may have wrought upon his 
mind, in its rather disguised condition, to tempt him 
to think as he did. But nothing was further from the 
truth. Not all the logic I could use in my own de- 
fence, however, was sufficient to convince Barney of 
my innocence. No matter, we were not one bit the 
worse friends on that account. Our malt-drying, how- 
ever, was all over for that night ; so we went to our 
rooms, and turned in to our beds. Next morning the 
rest of our comrades had a hearty laugh at Barney's 
mishap in the kiln ; but he took it all in good part, only 
he still persisted that it was me that pushed him in. 
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The kiln was soon repaired again, so we went on 
with our malt-drying process as usual. We succeeded 
far beyond our expectations in our whisky-distilling, 
and our liquor turned out to be a first-rate article. 
So much so indeed, that we presented a few bottles of 
it to our ambassador, who pronounced a favourable 
judgment on its quality and flavour. 

In the midst of all our whisky-making, horse-racing, 
shooting, hunting, and so forth, I never neglected writ- 
ing down something daily in my journal. This I made 
a point of, and I only regret that I did not pay as 
much attention to my prayers. 

Although it is far from my province to write any- 
thing like a history of Persia, still I think my narrative 
would hardly be complete without giving a few brief 
and rough sketches of the chief characteristics of the 
country. I will not enter at length upon a topographical 
description, neither can I enter largely into a disquisi- 
tion on the moral and social condition of the people ; so 
I must just content myself by giving, on these subjects, 
a few general remarks upon what I think will be of 
most interest to the reader. 

The history of Persia is one of the most interesting 
histories that can be read. No empire in the world 
has experienced more vicissitudes than Persia ; and if 
it has often been in prosperity and social advancement, 
it has as often been clouded with adversity and. degra- 
dation. 
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In ancient times, Persia maintained a very extensive 
territorial boundary, but at present its extent of surface 
is much more limited. Its natural boundaries have been 
described as follows : — " On the south it has the Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf ; on the south-west and west 
the river Tigris ; on the north the Aras (the Araxes of 
the ancients), which divides it from Armenia, Georgia, 
and the province of Karaboug, with the Caspian Sea, and 
an indefinite line in the desert that separates Persian 
Khoraaan from the oasis of Bokhara and Balkh ; on 
the east by the district of Herat and the province of 
Seiston. The country is divided into thirteen provinces. 

"The whole surface of Persia is interspersed with 
ranges of hill, chains of rocky mountains, and barren 
deserts. The climate and productions are of great 
diversity. The large plains and long valleys are mostly 
all riverless, and, like the mountains, have a very arid 
appearance. Wherever water abounds, the valleys can 
be made fruitful by irrigation; but as rivers and 
streamlets are scarce, cultivation is consequently very 
limited." All the rivers in the country are used for 
irrigating purposes, consequently they get very much 
reduced on their onward course, and at last many get 
entirely lost and dried up in the salt and sandy deserts. 
Some of the deserts are very large. The most remark- 
able one is that which extends from the banks of the 
river Heiramund in the province of Seistan, to that 
range of mountains which divides Seistan from Lower 
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Mekran, a distance of about four hundred miles. There 
is another desert, which joins with this one ; it is nearly 
as long, and is some miles broader. 

The towns in Persia have a very uninteresting appear- 
ance. The houses are all flat-roofed, and built of mud, 
and they seldom exceed one storey high; even the 
public buildings, such as mosques, caravansaries, and 
medressas (colleges), are nearly as mean-looking as the 
rest. Nothing, in fact, could exhibit more of a com- 
fortless and dreary aspect than the general cowp doeil 
of a Persian town. There would be no relief to the 
cheerless monotony of the scene, were it not for the 
gardens and trees which, to a greater or less extent, 
are seen near all the towns and villages in Persia. The 
towns are all girt round with high mud walls, flanked 
with towers and a dry ditch. The intrenchments outr- 
side the walls are in many places filled up with rubbish, 
and the walls are generally in a state of dilapidation. 
The streets are neither more nor less than dirty narrow 
lanes. The bazaars are the only thoroughfares that 
are deserving of notice. They are generally arched 
over, either with brick-work or clay, and in many 
instances with branches of trees or some other kind of 
thatch. The shops in the bazaars are merely raised, 
platforms, which line each side of the pathway. Behind 
the platforms are cells or vaults for stowing goods: 
away in. On the platform, the vendors of commodities, 
squat with their wares piled on each side of them. 
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In all large towns there are caravansaries attached 
to the bazaars, for the accommodation of travelling 
merchants. 

Teheran, though the capital and the seat of royalty, 
differs in nothing from the other towns. It is, I should 
say, a little more than four miles in circumference, and 
has five gates of entrance, at each of which are kept a 
guard of dirty and squalid-looking soldiers. The Ark, 
or royal palace, is the only building of consequence in 
the town. The population when the king is in town 
is calculated at about a hundred thousand; but this 
number, 6f course, greatly decreases when he is away. 

The gardens outside of the town are full of trees, 
and rose-bushes, and the most of them can boast of a 
palace or summer-house; but these palaces are fast 
going to ruin through neglect. The large plain on 
which Teheran stands has a bare and barren appear- 
ance, and is entirely deficient of any kind of beauty. 
Not a tree, nor any signs of verdure or cultivation are 
to be seen, except in the vicinity of the town, or where 
there may chance to be a village. 

There is one interesting object, however, which lies 
only a few miles from Teheran, that I cannot think of 
passing by without notice, — I mean the ruins of Ehe, 
a city that was contemporary with Nineveh and Ecba- 
tana. " Many events of great importance have happened 
at Ehe in its time. Alexander the Great halted here 
for five days in his pursuit after Darius. It has often 
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been ruined both by wars and earthquakes. It was 
the capital of the Parthian kings. Soon after the tenth 
century it fell into decay; but was rebuilt and re- 
peopled by Gagon Khan, and occasionally became the 
residence of the good Shah Eakh, grandson of Timur. 
From that time it got leave to decay and sink gradually 
away by neglect," and behold it now, a heap of ruins, 
dust, and ashes; but such is the end of all earthly 
things. The ruins of this ancient city cover a great 
extent of ground, and the village of Shah Abdulazum 
now stands alone in the midst of them, like a sentinel 
keeping watch over the dead. 

In the next chapter we may indulge in a brief sketch 
of the moral and social character of the Persians, their 
customs and amusements, concluding with a brief ac- 
count of the nomadic tribes, or pastoral people, who live 
in tents, shifting their abode according to the supply 
of grazing afforded by the various seasons of the year. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Character of the Persians — The Females — Wedding Ceremonies and 
Usages — Tastes, Amusements, and Sports — The Wandering 
Pastoral Population — The Religion and General Knowledge. 

I H£D a better opportunity than many a traveller of 
making observations on the character of the people of 
Persia ; so I consider myself qualified to judge pretty 
correctly on that point. Fraser, I must say, paints 
their character to the very life : nothing could be nearer 
the mark than his remarks on this subject. He says — 
" The general character of the people does not present 
a very pleasing picture. They are unprincipled, deceit* 
ful, corrupt, rapacious, deficient in courage, as well as 
feelings of honour, insensible to shame, and indifferent 
to the commission of crime in the pursuit of ambition 
or wealth. The Persians themselves admit of their 
proneness to some of these vices. The charges against 
them of deceit, falsehood, and venality they do not 
deny. Private revenge is common to all Moham- 
medans, but it is carried to a greater extent among 
the nomad tribes, than among the other classes of the 
people. 

" The virtues of the Persians are almost entirely con- 
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fined to the charms of their hospitality. They are very 
polite and courteous to strangers and their superiors. 
Hospitality is eiyoined by the religion of Mohammed 
The Persians are far more cheerful and social than the 
Turks. When friends meet, the usual salutation is, 
salaam aleicoom (Peace be with you), which is replied 
to with an aleicoom salaam (With you be peace). In- 
quiries about one another's health then take place ; but 
to ask after the welfare of one's family, especially the 
females, would be an unpardonable affront. Eelations 
and dear friends, when they meet after a long absence, 
kiss one another thrice on each cheek. This salute is 
called Bughvlguree. All visits are received with a 
Bismillah (In the name of God). The parties then sit 
down and enter into conversation, the everlasting KaJr 
licoom is called for, and immediately all formalities 
cease." 

The Persians are generally well made, and have 
rather handsome countenances. It is a rare thing to 
see a deformed person among them. Of the females it 
is impossible to speak correctly. No man, except their 
lords and masters, is permitted to enter the sacred 
precincts of the harem ; and when they go abroad, their 
faces are so closely veiled, and their persons so com- 
pletely enveloped in their shadars, or cloaks, that it is 
only by a rare chance that one can get a distinct 
glimpse of them. So it is impossible to give an 
opinion on their general appearance, or to speak of 
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the beauty of their faces, or of the symmetry of their 
persons. I never could manage by any chance to 
get a peep at any of the ladies' faces belonging to 
the harems of the great; but I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing the countenances of the lower class 
of females. In fact, many of them, when unattended 
and out of the sight of their husbands, are not the 
least shy in shewing their faces to a stranger. Many 
a time to myself they have been gracious enough to 
throw aside their veils and shew their charms, and 
smile upon me at the same time in real coquettish 
style. On those occasions I had no other way of shew- 
ing them my gallantry than by smiling on them, as 
sweetly as I could, in return. Once, however, I was 
so completely taken by surprise, by the salute I re- 
ceived from a " strappin' sonsie lassie," that I felt for a 
while fairly thrown into confusion, and was made to 
blush up to the crown of my head. On another occa- 
sion, as I was returning from a bazaar, where I had 
been making some purchases, and was walking gently 
along a narrow street, with my servant behind me, I 
met a woman, who, to my great astonishment, though 
several people were passing at the time, threw aside 
her veil, opened her shadar wide, took me into her 
arms, and embraced me, kissing me two or three times, 
then gave me a regular loving squeeze, and walked away 
without a word of explanation of her extraordinary 
conduct I never was so much ashamed in my life, 
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yet, when I think of it, I had more occasion to be 
proud than ashamed, for I believe there are but few 
Christian strangers that can boast of having received 
such an expression of regard from the lips of a Moslem 
female. I was so confused for a minute or two after 
this singular adventure, that it was some time before I 
could ask my servant an explanation of her strange 
behaviour. Well, if I was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment, my servant was sent into a fit of laughter ; nor 
could I be angry with the rascal, although it was at my 
expense. He could hardly answer me at 4 first, but 
when he did get the use of his tongue, he told me the 
woman was a cooli (frail fair one). I might have 
guessed as much myself, for I might have been well 
aware that no prudent female would have acted in the 
manner she did, so publicly too, without being afraid 
of serious consequences to both herself and me. There 
can be nothing more dangerous to a Christian in a 
Mohammedan country than to be found having any in- 
tercourse with the women. It matters not what the 
woman's character may be, it is almost certain death 
to be seen speaking to one. So that if it had been me 
that laid hold of this woman, instead of her embracing 
me, I would have stood a great chance of having a 
dozen of daggers plunged into me in no time. 

Some of the girls belonging to a house close to our 
quarters, often used to come, when their own men were 
out of the way, upon the top of their house, on purpose 
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to have a gossip with usl They came without veils or 
cloaks about them, and conversed with us as freely and 
unreservedly as possible. Their language, however, I 
am sorry to say, betrayed great licentiousness and 
ignorance. 

Not one of all the females I had the chance of see- 
ing, was, in my opinion, anything like a beauty. The 
characteristics of beauty in the estimation of a Persian, 
are to have a fat face and nose. One of the greatest 
compliments that one Persian can pay another is, Da- 
mak-ctrchdJc-as (I hope your nose is fat). The women 
are considered marriageable at the age of twelve ; but 
they lose their youthful appearance at an early age, 
and before they reach thirty they become like withered 
beldames of sixty or upwards. 

The Persians, like all other Mussulmans, are only 
allowed by their religion to marry four wives ; but 
there is no litnit to the number of concubines they may 
choose to take into their harems. A man, when he in- 
tends to get married, is obliged to employ some female 
friend to select a partner for him, and he has no chance 
of seeing the face of his intended till he is married. 

Nuptial festivity in this country is often kept up 
by the great and wealthy for the space of forty days ; 
and in no case can the established forms and conditions 
be gone through in less than three days. Thus 
marriages, as a matter of course, are very expensive 
affairs. On the first day, the wedding party assembles, 
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.the bride's company at her house, and the bridegroom's 
at his. On the second day, the bride's hands are 
stained with hernia, and on the third the nuptial rites 
are solemnly gone through. 

Fraser gives an interesting and humorous account 
of marriage in middle life, as it actually occurred ; and 
as it is the best description of the kind I ever read, I 
will here transcribe it in full, for the entertainment of 
any of my readers who may not have read the original 
"The bridegroom in this- instance was a widower of 
advanced age. The choice being made, and the gentle- 
man satisfied, he sends a formal proposal, together with 
a present of sweetmeats, to the lady, both of which, it is 
previously understood, will be accepted. This point 
being gained, he next forwards an assortment of fine 
clothes, shawls and handkerchiefs, bed-clothes and 
bedding, looking-glasses, glass and china ware, bathing 
and cooking apparatus, hernia for her hands and feet, 
sugar comfits ; in short, a complete domestic outfit, all 
of which, it is understood, the bride's family will double 
and return to the future husband. A day is then fixed 
for fetching home the bride, when a crowd of people 
collect at both houses, the gentlemen at the bride- 
groom's, the ladies at the bride's. The latter next 
proceed to complete the duties of their office, by 
conducting the young lady to the bath, where, after a 
thorough ablution, she is decked in her finest attire. 
As soon as it is dark the bridegroom's party proceed 
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to bring her to her new habitation, and much discussion 
sometimes arises at this stage of the business, as to the 
number of lanterns, of fiddlers and guests, that are to 
marshal the procession. On reaching the bride's houses 
it is usual, before she mounts, to wrap her in a shawl 
provided by the husband. This again is often a point 
of dispute. On the present occasion, the lady's friends 
objected to the indifferent quality of the shawl ; those 
of the gentleman's party, on the other hand, swore that 
it was excellent Neither would give in, the guests 
were all waiting, and the affair assumed a serious 
aspect, when one of the visitors stept forward and 
volunteered his own. It was accepted, and the caval- 
cade proceeded, the bride being accompanied by a 
great number of persons, attended by a boy bearing a 
looking-glass. At intervals on the road, bridges are 
made in the following manner for her to step over. 
Gentlemen of the husband's party are called on by 
name, and must place themselves on their hands and 
knees on the ground before her horse, and the choice 
generally falling on corpulent or awkward individuals, 
much mirth is excited. In this way the party proceeds, 
with fiddles playing, drums beating, tambourines 
sounding, and lanterns flourishing, till they meet the 
bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance in advance; 
and this distance is the subject of another serious dis- 
cussion. As soon as he sees his lady, he throws an 
orange or some other fruit at her with all his force, and 
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off he goes towards his house. This is the signal for a 
general scamper after him, and whoever can catch him 
is entitled to his horse and clothes, or a ransom in lieu 
of them. When the bride arrives at the door, a man of 
either party jumps up behind her, and, seizing her by 
the waist, carries her within. Should this be done by 
one of the bridegroom's party^ it is an omen of his 
maintaining, in future, a due authority over his wife ; 
but, on the contrary, should one of her friends succeed 
in performing the duty — and it is always the subject of 
a sharp contest — it augurs that she will in future ' keep 
her own side of the house ! ' Another effort at insuring 
the continuance of his own supremacy, is often made 
by the gentleman, who, on reaching his domicile after 
throwing the orange, takes a station over the portal, 
that the lady on entering may pass under his feet, and 
thereby become subject to him; but if discovered in 
this ungallant attempt, he is instantly pelted from his 
post. 

"When, at length, she -has passed into the room 
allotted for her reception, the husband makes his ap- 
pearance, and a looking-glass is immediately held up 
in such a position as to reflect the face of his bride, 
whom he now for the first time has unveiled. It is a 
critical and anxious moment, for it is that in which the 
fidelity of his agents is to be proved, and the charms of 
his beloved one to be compared with those pictured by 
him in his ardent imagination, while the young ladies 
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in attendance, as well as the gossiping old ones, are 
eager to catch the first glimpse, and communicate to 
all the world their opinion of her claims to beauty. 
After this, the bridegroom takes a bit of sugar-candy, 
and biting it in two halves, eats one himself, and pre- 
sents the other to his bride. On this occasion, he had 
no teeth to bite with, and so he broke the sugar with 
his fingers, which offended the young woman so much 
that she cast her portion away. He then takes her 
stockings, throws one over his left shoulder, places the 
other under his right foot, and orders all the spectators 
to withdraw. They retire accordingly, and the happy 
couple are left alone. Such are the humours of a 
Persian wedding in middle life." 

The harem is a matter of great consideration with 
the Persians. They also take great delight in horses, 
arms, and rich clothes. They take delight in their 
gardens and sparkling fountains. It is beside the 
latter where they generally feast their friends, smoking, 
and drinking coffee or wine? Their chief amusements 
are illuminations, fireworks, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons, 
puppet-shows, and dancing or tumbling boys and girls. 
Fowling with the hawk is one of their favourite sports. 
They are also fond of the chase, and regard cock-fight- 
ing as another special amusement. 

The people are very fond of listening to the tales 
and stories of the wandering demises. The demise* 
are about the greatest vagabonds in the country. They 
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go about telling stories, selling charms, and imposing 
upon the credulous people in all manner of ways. 
Strange to say, though the people know them to be 
rogues and impostors, still they hold their persons 
sacred, and it would be death to any one that would 
offer to abuse or ill-treat them. 

The bath is a luxury that is enjoyed by all ranks. 
The public baths are open two days in the week for 
women, and the remaining five for men. There is little . 
or no difference between a Persian bath and a Turkish 
one. 

The intellectual acquirements of the Persians are 
very limited indeed, consequently their minds are not 
imbued with anything noble or elevated. They receive 
no philosophical training, and they know nothing of 
metaphysics. To be well read in the Koran, is the 
height of their literary acquirements. Of modern art 
and science they know nothing ; but, in my opinion 
the cause of this ignorance, and their deficiencies gene- 
rally, is not the want of mental capacity, but the want 
of training. No Mohammedan country can ever be 
great, or far advanced in art, science, and literature, for 
their religion is the great barrier that keeps them back, 
and binds the mind in a shroud of mental darkness. 

Before I conclude my remarks on the general cha- 
racter of the Persians, I will make a few observations 
on the nomad tribes, which are dispersed all over the 
country, and which supply the greatest part of the 
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military force of the nation. "These tribes wander 
about at will all over the country, and are warlike, 
bold, free, rude, and quarrelsome. They are entirely 
unacquainted with the precepts and practice of religion, 
and are brought up in ignorance of everything but 
military exercises. Although they rob and plunder 
wherever they roam, yet they are generous and hospi- 
table to any one who may chance to become their 
.. guest. The whole of these tribes go under one general 
name ; they are called JEcliants, a name which is an 
excuse for anything wrong a man can do." 

I cannot afford space to say anything about the reli- 
gion of Persia ; at least, nothing further than merely to 
remark that the Magian system, or creed of Zoroaster, 
was the ancient religion of the country. The Moham- 
medan religion was introduced into Persia in the sixth 
century. In the year of the Christian era 569, was 
born Mohammed, its originator. Forty years after this, 
he commenced promulgating his doctrines, and in 
twenty years after his death, the whole of Arabia, 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia, had been forced to receive 
the Koran, the text-book of his doctrines and worship. 
Africa had also been invaded, and even the Roman 
eagles had yielded before the crescent banner of his 
Saracen votaries. 

I do not know whether I have fully delineated the 
character and customs of the Persians, but what I have 
said, I believe, will be found to be pretty correct I 
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could amplify and enlarge on their habits ; but as some 
of these are of a very degraded nature — a description of 
which, I fear, would be more apt to disgust than amuse 
and instruct the reader — I may be permitted to draw 
a veil over that part of their history. Here, then, I 
may close this chapter, and open the next by discussing 
the subject of provisions and eatables in Persia. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Provisions in Persia — Pigs, Dogs, and other Unclean Animals — Drill 
Operations Recommenced — The Carra Gouzas Re-embodied and 
Drilled — Rifle Arms Arrive from England — Diplomatic Rela- 
tions — The Shah's Inspection of the New-Drilled Riflemen — 
His Compliments — Visitation of a Simoom — Expedition of the 
Shah against Herat. 

Provisions are very cheap in Persia. Mutton, fowl, and 
eggs were to be had in abundance. Beef is never used 
except by the very poorest class. Fruit of almost every 
description is plentiful, and most delicious, too, it is. 
Vegetables of every kind except potatoes are also to be 
had. A trial was made to introduce potatoes into the 
country, by one of our ambassadors, Sir John Malcolm, 
I believe, but the attempt failed The natives called 
them sibsameen (apples of the earth), but they could 
not be induced to take the trouble of cultivating them. 
Ever since that time, however, our ambassadors at the 
court of Teheran have had a few cultivated every year 
for their own use. At Christmas we had a splendid 
dinner given to us by Mr M'Neill, but not one of all 
the fine dishes that were served up to us was relished 
with more zest than the laughing and much-admired 
potatoes. How could we do otherwise than admire 
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their smiling faces ? We looked upon them as some 
old and dear friends that had risen from the dead to 
comfort us ; for it was a long time since we had the 
pleasure of seeing their happy countenances before us. 

Pigs are considered unclean animals by the Moham- 
medans, as well .as by the Jews ; so, of course, they don't 
breed any here. The Mussulmans, indeed, have such 
an antipathy to them, that I really do believe if one 
was only turned adrift into one of their bazaars, not 
even a troop of dragoons would be able to clear the 
place sooner of people than the appearance of grumphy. 

Although the natives hunt with dogs, they will 
not touch them if they can help it, for they are also 
considered unclean. The people were perfectly shocked 
when they saw us clapping our dogs. By the most 
bigoted of the Mussulmans we were, and so are 
all Christians, looked upon and considered equally ad 
unclean as the dog and the pig. I was often highly 
amused, when passing through the bazaars, to see how 
carefully some of these bigoted sinners would draw 
their robes in toward them when passing me, for fear 
they would be polluted by my touch. They would 
have thought themselves more defiled by the contact 
than if they had eaten gee (dirt). Hares are another 
of the unclean sort of animals; and although the natives 
hunt them, yet they will not eat them. 

We passed the winter of 1837 pretty comfortably : 
at least) none of us were ever heatd to complain of oft* 

N 
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cheer. In the month of February we commenced drill 
operations again. There was a regiment of Ecliants 
that came from Shiraz in this month ; and as soon as 
the Shah inspected them, he handed them over to us, 
to see whether we could make riflemen of them or not. 
We had a confounded deal of trouble with this battalion 
before we got it into a passable state of discipline. 
The men belonged to one of the most powerful tribes 
in Persia, and were commanded by Joan-geer-Khcm 
(The lord that holds the world). "We have no dukes or 
lords in Britain that can boast of such extensive sway 
as this mighty Khan. Few have such a title to go to 
bed with as this. 

Joan-geer-Khan was the son of Ali Khan, the chief 
of the tribe, and who resided in Shiraz in great pomp 
and state. He kept up an establishment there as large, 
if not larger, than the king's. It was greatly for the 
Shah's interest to have the allegiance of such a powerful 
ehief as Ali. The Shah was aware of this ; and, there- 
fore, lost no time in forming a closer alliance with the 
son by giving him in marriage one of his own sisters. 

Besides the Ecliant regiment, we had another corps 
to drill, which had been doing duty in the town all 
winter ; and, though I say it myself, we were not long 
before we greatly improved the discipline of both bat- 
talions. 

In the month of April, our old regiment, the Garra 
Oouzas were embodied, and returned to Teheran again. 
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A great number of the old hands were left behind; but 
ian equal number of recruits came in their stead. The 
recruits we had to drill by themselves for a while before 
they were fit to be placed in the ranks. 

As the weather now began to get very fine, we com- 
menced to drill outside of the town, where we could get 
plenty of space on the plain for light manoeuvres. We 
had now plenty to do, and we wrought hard, I assure 
you. Captain Wilbraham superintended the drill every 
day, and he was well satisfied with our labours. The 
military governor of the town used to come and see us 
at drill, and expressed himself highly delighted with 
our new system, and the improvement we had made in 
the discipline of the men. 

The two thousand stand of rifle arms had now arrived 
from England, and we were in daily expectation of 
getting them issued out to the men ; but in this we 
were daily disappointed. Our ambassador, for some 
good reason, no doubt, still kept them in his own pos- 
session ; and, of course, it was not our duty to pry 
into his motive. 

Although nothing particular at this time transpired 
that could give us any information relating to the real 
condition of our ambassador's diplomatic affairs, yet it 
was easily seen, by his thoughtful and care-worn coun- 
tenance, that they were not going on in a satisfactory 
maimer. He had a perfidious set of men to deal with 
at the Court of Teheran, for the Shah's prime minister 
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was one of the greatest adepts at f ast-and-loose in 
tence, and it was well known that he was in the pay of 
Kussia, and working hard to undermine British interests 
in Persia. This said minister had great influence over 
the Shah, for, from the early youth of the rising sove- 
reign, he had officiated as his tutor. No wonder, then, 
that Russian influence was in the ascendant at the 
Court of Teheran. 

As the weather began to get very hot in the month 
of May, we took out tents and went outside of the town, 
pitching our camp close to our drill ground. Soon 
after this our ambassador, Captain Wilbraham, and all 
the English in Teheran, except ourselves, went up to 
encamp for the summer at a village called Goolchek, 
which lay about six or seven miles north from Teheran, 
and within a few miles of the Elbruz mountains. 

One morning when we were at drill outside of the 
town, a messenger arrived from the Shah, desiring us 
to bring the Garra Gouzas into the Mydan for his in- 
spection. 

We were expecting every day to receive a message 
of this kind, so we were no way taken by surprise; but 
I rather suspect we surprised the Shah more than a 
little, for we put the Garra Gouzas through a field- 
day before him, that I am certain he never saw anything 
of the kind done to equal it before ; in fact, he acknow- 
ledged this himself, and was highly pleased with our 
Hew system of drill. 
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About a fortnight after this, the Shah came outside 
of the town to see us at light drilL This was a branch 
of military manoeuvring he never saw before, so the 
whole performance was entirely new to him ; but he 
appeared to take a very lively interest in it, and was 
very much pleased with the whole of the manoeuvres, 
Before he left the field he called us all up beside himself, 
and complimented us highly on our successful labours. 
He said it would be a long time before the English rifle- 
men would be forgot either by him or his army. I could 
not tell nof mind the half of the fine compliments he 
bestowed upon us ; but I recollect he did not neglect 
paying us the highest compliment he could give, by 
saying, Darmak-archak-as (I hope your noses are fat). 
All the fine compliments, however, were not half so 
much appreciated by us as the present of a dozen of 
sheep which he sent us next day. These, we thought, 
were something more substantial than his fine words of 
Persian compliment. 

I was almost forgetting to mention a little incident 
which happened when we were about to retire from the 
presence of the Shah. In retiring from the presence of 
a king, I believe it is the etiquette, in all countries 
nearly, to step backward to a respectful distance before 
turning round. Well, it so happened, when we were 
about to retire from the presence of the Shah, that one 
of our party committed a sad blunder in this respect, 
for before he took one step rear-ward, he turned his 
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back fairly round on the Shah. It was Barney, our 
funny and humorous Irish sergeant, that made this hole 
in the wall of etiquette. To be sure, there was scarcely 
a day but he was committing some laughable blunder 
or other; but what made the present mistake more 
amusing to us was, that the moment he turned round, 
Captain Wilbraham called out to him, "Barney, Bar- 
ney, what are you about? you must not turn your 
back to the king." 

This funny sally of our captain to poor Barney had 
such a powerful effect upon our risible faculties, that 
we were near committing a serious breach of manners 
ourselves, by laughing in the royal presence. Indeed, 
we had a hard job to keep from bursting fairly out 
Even as it was we could not help smiling a little : the 
Shah, however, did not appear to be the least offended. 
In fact, we could see the smile playing upon his own 
countenance ; he could not help enjoying the blunder 
of poor Barney as well as ourselves. We would often 
have been dull enough without Barney. He was the 
soul of the party ; and often has he dispelled the clouds 
of gloom from our minds by his humorous songs and 
sallies of natural and racy wit, and so we could have 
spared any one of the party sooner than Barney. I am 
certain that I for one will never forget him. 

In the month of July 1837, the Shah, with his whole 
establishment, came and encamped outside of the town, 
on a part of the plain not far from our own camp- 
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ground. Soon after the Shah came out to camp, he 
began to collect a large army about him. Both his 
regular and irregular troops were arriving daily from 
the provinces, and ere long he had a force collected 
amounting, I am sure, to not less than eighty thousand 
men. But such a rabble of an army I never witnessed, 
and the men were, in reality, the very thing they ap- 
peared to be, "a band of cowardly robbers/' Alas 
for the poor villages that this pillaging and ravaging 
army came across ! The whole force was badly clothed, 
and very inefficiently equipped. Many of the men had 
muskets without locks, and as for broken stocks, they 
were beyond number ; and the men themselves had a 
dirty and squalid appearance. I would not deem it 
much of a feat, with ten thousand English troops, to 
put the whole to the rout in less than haif-an-hour. 

It was evident by the Shah mustering such a large 
martial array around him, that he was preparing to 
enter upon some military campaign of great importance, 
but nothing certain of his intentions transpired till the 
very day he broke up camp and marched to the east- 
ward. 

About a week or so before the Shah broke up his 
camp, we were visited by one of those dreadful desert 
storms called the wild simoom. There is a large desert 
that lies a considerable distance to the east of Teheran. 
It was from this desert that the fearful and howling 
tempest of wind and sand made its visitation. We saw 
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it coming at a great distance off. It came rolling along 
the plain like a huge black mountain, and every now 
and then there was something like sheets of fire or 
flame that issued out from the densest-looking part of 
it. This fiery appearance waa produced, I have no 
doubt, by the friction of the small stones and sand 
It was a soul-awing sight to behold this mountain of 
dust and sand blazing away as if it was on fire, rolling 
and coming along straight towards us in all the wildest 
fury of a tornado. 

There were great preparations going on in the Shah'a 
camp as well as our own to meet the rage of this moun- 
tain of fury. I should say there was an interval of 
half-an-hour from the first sight we got of it, till the 
time it came upon us, but when it did burst upon us, 
its wrath was furious, and its noise fearful A thou- 
sand tents and more were levelled with the first blast 
of its breath, and before it subsided, I am certain there 
could not be less than ten thousand tents levelled and 
strewed in all directions upon the plain. Ob, what a 
warring of elements was there while the storm lasted ! 
both heaven and earth appeared to be in angry and 
violent commotion ; and what a wreck was made by 
the blast in its fury ! I shall never forget the scene 
while I live ; but to describe it is beyond my power. 

As far as I could guess, I should say the storm was 
nearly twenty minutes in passing over us. It was a 
mercy that it did pass over us; for had it subsided 
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above us, we would all have been covered up beneath 
a mountain of sand. The caravans in the deserts often 
meet with such a fate as being covered up with the 
sand of the subsiding simoom. The oldest person in 
the camp had no recollection of such a furious desert 
storm as this, passing over the plain so near Teheran 
before. During the time of the storm there were 
some fatal occurrences among the horses. Many of 
them broke loose from their picquet-ropes, and ran 
foul of one another in their blind and wild career. 
Many of the poor brutes were, by this, maimed and 
rendered useless for life. 

Notwithstanding the alarm the storm put us all 
into, yet when it was over, we found it impossible to 
refrain from laughing at witnessing such a scene, for 
behold there were here, there, and everywhere to be 
seen, people emerging from under the canvas of the 
levelled tents, and, by all that ever I saw, they had the 
very appearance of half-drowned rats. Caps were off 
their heads, and their hair was hanging dishevelled in 
wild disorder down over their faces ; in fact, their 
whole appearance was the very picture of the ridi- 
culous. 

Eumours and conjectures were rife among us, about 
where, and what sort of campaign the Shah was going 
upon ; but it was close upon the end of July before 
the secret was revealed. A general move then took 
place in the camp, and the Shah, with his whole rabble 
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of soldiers and camp-followers, moved away in an 
easterly direction, and we were informed that it was 
against Herat lie was marching. We now knew the 
reason why this long-contemplated campaign was so 
strictly kept a secret from us, and we also knew the 
motive of our ambassador for keeping the rifle arms in 
his own possession. Had it been an expedition against 
any other enemy than Herat that the Shah was con- 
ducting, we would have been allowed to accompany 
him ; but as to our going against Herat, our ally, that 
was entirely out of the question. We all felt, however, 
very much disappointed that we were not allowed to 
go ; or rather we felt sorry that the campaign was of 
such a nature that we could not join it, for we were 
Very anxious that the men that we had been training, 
should have been led by us into action in order to test 
their courage, and see how they would behave in the 
field. Our best-drilled regiment, the Carra Gouzas, 
the Shah took along with him, but the Ecliants and 
the other battalions were left behind at Teheran. 

I have much to say about this war against Herat, 
but I may make it the subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Influence of Russia and Disingenuous Conduct of the Shah — Im- 
portance to Britain of the Independence of Herat — View of the 
Nature of the Influence of Russia in Persian Affaire — Com- 
missioned Officers promoted by the Home Government — Ser- 
vices of Sergeants, and the General Neglect with which they 
are Treated — Drilling Recommences — Punishment of Deserters 
among the Persians — Nature of Criminal Trials and Executions 
— Christmas Festivities — Dangerous Nocturnal Encounter of 
the Sergeants with the Persians — Religious Affray among the 
Populace of Teheran — Ambassador leaves for Herat, and the 
Author joins a Party on a Tour to the Caspian. 

What transpired and came to our knowledge at this 
time was deemed proof positive that Eussia was the 
sole cause of this hostile movement of Persia against 
Herat. Russia had so much influence over the Shah, 
that she prevailed on him, entirely against the advice 
and wish of Britain, to enter upon this campaign. 
Such a proceeding as this was altogether against 
British interests ; consequently, our ambassador was in 
duty bound to oppose it. Mr M'Neill laboured hard to 
prevent it, and he thought at one time that he had 
succeeded ; in fact, it was only about three days pre- 
vious to the departure of the Persian army that our 
ambassador received an assurance from his Majesty's 
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own lips that he had given up all idea of hostilities 
against our ally. Now, one may easily guess Mr 
M'NeilTs feelings of indignation when the unprincipled 
and perfidious king immediately after acted as he did. 
The greatest rascal in existence could hardly have acted 
a baser part than the Shah did in this matter. His 
motive too, it appeared, for promising to Mr M'Neill 
that he would not proceed against Herat, was to in- 
duce the ambassador to give out the rifle arms to the 
regiments we were training. This was a deep scheme, 
but fortunately it did not succeed. Mr M'Neill was 
too well acquainted with the character of the double- 
dealing politician to put much trust in his word. And 
it was well that he acted cautiously, for had he given 
out the rifles, they would have armed the men that we 
had been training, to fight against British interests and 
British allies. 

Many of the people in Britain who are not ac- 
quainted with Eastern politics, will, I have no doubt, 
be apt to think that it was not worth while for the 
British Government to dispute with Persia about a 
small place like Herat But, to shew the incorrectness 
of an opinion of this kind, I will here try as briefly as 
possible to explain the importance of Herat to Britain. 
To maintain the independence of Herat is a matter of 
great political importance to England, for it is one of 
the strongest cities, and forms the nearest bulwark on 
the east of the Persian frontier ; consequently, it resists 
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the attempts of that power to extend its territory 
eastward, and secures, by So doing, the independence 
of all the small territories which lie between Persia 
and our East Indian dominions, Now, if any one 
would take the trouble of thinking seriously about the 
safety of our Eastern possessions, he would be able, I 
should say, to see at once of what importance the in- 
dependence of Herat is to Britain. In case of Eussia 
making an attempt to invade our Eastern Empire, 
Herat would form one of our outmost and strongest 
barriers against the invading foe. Persia can no longer 
be considered a barrier against Muscovite aggression, 
for she is now, I may say, in the hands of Eussia 
already ; at least, she is ruled entirely by Eussian in- 
fluence, and has become a willing tool to help and 
work out the Czar's aggressive policy in Central Asia* 
Britain, then, is bound, for the sake of her own in* 
terests, to form a closer alliance with Herat than ever ; 
in short, it is her duty to secure Herat from the de- 
signing intrigues of Eussia on the one hand, and from 
the attacks of Persia on the other. 

I could say a great deal more on this subject, and 
could shew that Herat is to Britain of great com- 
mercial, as well as political importance; but I trust 
that I have said enough at present to convince the 
British people, that the policy of our Government is 
wise in trying to prevent Persia from making a con- 
quest of Herat 
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I will not anticipate the result of the Shah's present 
proceedings against our ally, but I can hardly think 
that Britain will allow him to destroy its independence. 

Our diplomatic horizon was far from being clear 
when I arrived in the country, but this unfortunate 
warlike demonstration has now cast a deeper gloom 
over it than ever. 

I am perfectly convinced, by what I have seen since 
I commenced my travels in the East, that Russia is no 
friend to Britain ; but her intrigues are so deep, and 
she undermines our interests so adroitly, that it is no 
easy matter to watch or checkmate her in her game of 
political intrigue. I have no doubt, however, but that 
she will rouse the lion some day, and force matters into 
something like a collision. The bear is crafty, but the 
lion is strong, and is more than a match for the bear 
in a fair and open field. 

We now fully expected that our ambassador would 
at once break off all diplomatic relations with the 
Persian Government ; but Mr M'Neill was a man that 
did nothing rashly, so he took no immediate steps 
towards a rupture. He ordered us, however, to sus- 
pend all drill operations, and move our camp up to his 
at Goolchek 

The Anglo-Indian officers and sergeants who were 
away in the provinces were now all called into head- 
quarters. This, we thought, appeared like a contem- 
plated move out of the country. Time, however, passed 
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on without any order to that effect. Despatches were 
at this time sent off by Mr M'Neill to both our Indian 
and Home Governments. 

While we were lying at the ambassador's camp at 
Goolchek, all the commissioned officers serving in Persia 
received a mark of favour from the British Government, 
or Horse Guards authorities, in the shape of a brevet 
rank. Some received a lieutenant-colonelcy, and some 
a majority. Captain Wilbraham received the former. 
Now, we subalterns were far from envying the officers 
for this distinguished mark of favour from the autho- 
rities, but we could not help feeling hurt at the neglect 
we were treated with. No notice or any mark of favour 
was bestowed upon us poor, hard-working sergeants. 
No wonder we felt the slight keenly, for we had the 
greatest share of the work to do, but had no share of 
the reward. This plainly shewed how little the services 
of a sergeant are valued in comparison with those of a 
commissioned officer. A sergeant's duty is of far more 
importance than many are aware of. The whole disci- 
pline of the army is upheld and carried on by the 
sergeants ; the men are trained and kept in order by 
them ; all the clerkship is done by them. In fact, the 
whole details of the military system are performed by 
the sergeants ; and yet this useful class of men are the 
most neglected and worst paid of any in the army. 
Had we only been promoted to the rank of colour- 
sergeants, we would have been quite satisfied, but to 
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slight us altogether was treatment we did not ftlish. 
Talk about civil reforms, why, a military reform is far 
more needed. In fact, every branch of the military 
service has much need of a sweeping reform. 

After being about six weeks at the ambassador's 
camp, we Rifle sergeants were ordered to move down 
to our old camp ground, and commence drilling the 
Ediants again. This regiment, in our absence, went 
all to wreck together. The half of the men had nearly 
deserted : both officers and men went away in whole 
companies. In course of time their places were filled 
up with a new levy of recruits ; but then these were no 
sooner drilled than they also deserted. Some of the 
deserters, we were told, met with a dreadful fate. After 
leaving Teheran, they unfortunately went to their homes 
near Shiraz. So when Ali Khan, their chief, heard of 
this, he sent his farashes to seize and punish them. 
Some of the poor fellows were massacred at once by 
their throats being cut; others, again, were fearfully 
mutilated, by their ears being cut off, and eyes put out 
Such was the lamentable fate of many of the unfor- 
tunate deserters. Some of the runaways were taken 
before they got far away from Teheran, and brought 
back to their regiment, where they underwent equally 
as cruel a punishment as the others. The only differ- 
ence was, instead of killing them by cutting their 
throats, they were beat to death by sticks, and then 
their dead bodies were dragged round the ranks for 
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the men to be spit upon. This is called running the 
dead gantlet 

In all despotic countries the punishment awarded 
to criminals is generally barbarously cruel and shock- 
ing. Persia forms no exception to this rule; and 
when the Shah happens to be a tyragtt, bis whole reign 
is defiled with deeds of eruelty. 

I went one day to see an execution of eight criminal* 
in Teheran; but the sight was so shocking that I never 
went to see the like again, The poor wretches were 
dragged to the public market-place, where they were 
stripped naked first, then their throats were cut ; and their 
bodies, in this state of nudity, were left lying exposed 
to public view for three day*. There is no such thing* 
as trial by judge mi jury in this country. The Shah 
and his governors can deal out death with a wave of 
their hands or a nod of their heads. 

In the month of October the ambassador and all the 
English came from Goolchek, and took up their resi- 
dence in town again We remained in camp near our' 
drill ground till Noven&ber, mi then amoved into our 
town quarters. 

About a week after we i&oved into town, Mr M'Neill, 

and all the English in Teheran except ourselves, left the 

town, and proceeded to a village called Sakmonia, about 

a day's march west from Teheran. In a few days after 

this, we received orders to leave off drill tod come to 

the same place. I cannot speak jrosttively as to what 

o 
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motive Mr M'Neill had for making this sudden move 
westward ; but it caused many of the Persians in Teheran 
to think that he and all the English were about to 
leave the country. Many of the natives expressed their 
regret at this, for the English were much respected in 
Teheran. From this village Mr M'Neill sent his chief 
secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Sheil, away to England 
with some important despatches. 

About a fortnight before Christmas we all returned 
to Teheran again, the inhabitants generally rejoicing at 
our return. 

There were now sixteen English sergeants of us in 
Teheran \ and, with one solitary exception, we were all 
a social set of good-natured fellows. We' spent old 
England's merry-making season in first-rate style, and 
we had no lack of the good things of this life where- 
with to keep the Christmas holidays. Our own colonel 
treated us to a sumptuous dinner on Christmas Day, 
the ambassador gave us another on New-year's Day, and 
Colonel Shee invited us to a splendid feast a few days 
afterwards. Now, if we were not happy at this time, 
it was not for want of kindness from our superiors, nor 
for want of creature comforts wherewith to regale our- 
selves. 

About a fortnight after New-year's Day, four of us 
had a night's adventure in the town that was nearly 
being attended with fatal consequences to one of the 
party. Some of the Anglo-Indian sergeants were 
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married to Armenian women belonging to Teheran 
Well, the sergeants introduced us to some of the 
families related to their wives. By this we got on 
visiting terms with some of the Armenians, and had 
often previous to this visited them during the day, but 
never at night. One night, however, three of my com- 
rades and myself took it into our heads to go and spend 
an hour or two with our Armenian friends. The night 
was rather dark, and their quarters lay a pretty long 
step from ours ; but we fancied that we knew the way 
well enough to their houses without any fear of going 
astray. It so happened, however, rather unfortunately 
too, I may say, that we did go out of our latitude ; for, 
instead of turning into the Armenian burrow, we turned 
into a Persian one. The houses in both places were so 
much alike that it was impossible to distinguish the 
difference in the dark. Some of the Persians must 
have observed us coining into their locality; and as 
they did not know our intentions, I suppose they 
thought that we had come after their women. It does 
not take much to rouse the jealousy of the Persians at 
any time ; but on this occasion, with our being so close 
to their quarters, and in the dark too, it made matters 
with us, I must own, look rather suspicious. The 
Persians, however, never questioned us about our 
motive for being there, so we got no chance of getting 
our mistake cleared up. After watching us for some 
time their jealousy appeared to be fired to such a pitch 
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of fury, that to have tried to reason or explain the affair 
to them would, in the state they were in, have been only 
like a single drop of rain falling upon a house on fire. 

We had no sooner begun to try to get admittance 
into our friends' houses, as we thought, than we were 
surrounded and attacked by more, I am certain, than a 
score of men, who were armed with ataghans, daggers, 
and bludgeons. Unfortunately for us, we had no other 
weapons save our slender walking-sticks. We little ex- 
pected such a salute as this, else we would have taken 
care to be better armed. As we were completely taken 
by surprise, it was like a miracle that we were not all 
massacred at the first onset One of our party, it is 
true, was cut down, and floored at once ; we could ill 
spare his loss, but we had no time to lament over it 
We had nothing but our sticks to defend ourselves with, 
and these flew in splinters at the very first sally. Our 
situation was now a critical one. Nobody, I am sure, 
who could have witnessed our predicament, would have 
given more than a straw for our lives. We saw nothing 
now before us but death, but we determined on selling 
our lives dearly. Our blood soon got hot, the lion was 
at length roused within us. The odds we had to fight 
against were fearfully great ; but we were Britons, and 
they were only Persians, and we soon let them know, 
I believe, what Britons could do in the way of fighting. 
The moment our sticks broke, and before they had 
time to give us the second sally with their deadly 
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weapons, we rushed in among them like three demons, 
grappled at them, and wrenched from their hands a 
bludgeon each. Then, if we did not make short work 
among them, my name is not what it is. Before they 
had time to cry out " avast" or sue for quarter, we had 
more than a dozen of them lying sprawling around us ; 
and I am quite certain that we were not more than two 
minutes in clearing the ground of every soul of them 
excepting those that we felled to the ground. 

The moment that we cleared the course, we then 
turned our attention to our comrade, and found that 
he was still alive ; but the blood was running in 
streams down his face. We could not see what the 
extent of his wounds were, but we tied our handker- 
chiefs round his head, and made off with him towards 
our quarters as fast as we could. We had some fears 
that the Persians might raise a reinforcement and pur- 
sue us ; but our fears in this respect were groundless, 
so we got home without further molestation. On 
reaching our dwellings, we found our comrade's wounds 
to be of a very serious nature, requiring the doctor's at- 
tendance immediately. The poor fellow's nose, for one 
thing, was nearly severed from his face and hanging by 
a mere tag. Mr Eiach, the doctor belonging to the British 
embassy, was sent for at once. When he came, he said 
it was an ugly affair, but did not think there was any 
immediate danger. He dressed the wounds, and stitched 
the nose on ; but it was some weeks before the poor 
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fellow was able to go about agaia His nose was com- 
pletely spoiled, and will remain awry for life. The 
whole of this unfortunate affair had to be reported to 
our ambassador, who was sadly put out of the way 
about it at first ; and no wonder, for circumstances of 
less importance might have cost the embassy, and all 
the English, their lives. Had the public mind become 
inflamed with fury against us, heaven only knows 
what sort of tragedy might have been acted. Fortu- 
nately, however, the Persians took no further notice of 
the affair, and neither did we press any inquiry into 
the case ; but we took very good care for the future 
not to go on any more night visits. 

It was not long after our skirmish with the Persians 
that a bloody and more general affray occurred among 
themselves. A religious dispute took place in Teheran 
between some mullahs horn, the south and those of the 
north. Each party had plenty of partisans among the 
populaee, who soon became inflamed so much with 
party zeal and rage, that, when they saw the mullahs 
could not decide the point by logic, they took in hand 
to settle the dispute with the dagger. A furious out- 
break burst forth all over the town. The moment our 
ambassador was made acquainted with the religious' 
and bloody commotion that had taken place, he at once 
summoned all the English in town to repair to his own 
quarters. This precaution of Mr M'NeilTs was judi- 
ciously taken ; for it was not the first time that fatal 
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consequences had happened to a foreign embassy at 
Teheran during one of those popular tumults. 

In February 1829, Mr Grebayadoff, the Russian 
enyoy at the Court of Teheran, and forty-four indivi- 
duals belonging to his suite, fell victims to the frenzy 
of the mob during one of these religious quarrels, and 
were massacred in the envoy's official residence. 

To provide against consequences of this kind,, Mr 
M'Neill had much need to use every precaution. For- 
tunately, however, the commotion subsided without 
any Attack being made upon us; and when all was 
quiet in the town, we got leave to return to our own 
quarters. 

It is a most dangerous thing in a Moslem country 
for any Christian to enter into a religious dispute with 
the natives. Mussulmans are generally very, bigoted 
in their religion, and have very little tolerance toward 
other sects. In fact, many of them would think that 
they were doing God-service by taking away the life 
of a Christian. All Christian travellers in Mohammedan 
countries should therefore carefully avoid religious dis- 
putation. 

In the month of March 1838, our ambassador re- 
ceived some very important despatches from England 
The nature of his instructions were such as to compel, 
him to proceed to Herat with all speed. The Shah had 
now been, besieging Herat for the last six months, but 
without success. The Heratees held out manfully. 
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There can be no question but that Mr M'NeilTs mission 
to Herat wad to make a further effort to induce the 
Shah to raise the siege, and relinquish his design of 
making the conquest of Herat. This, no doubt, was 
to be that gentleman's last effort ; and if he did not 
succeed, the consequence was to be the breaking off of 
all diplomatic intercourse with the Shah and his Govern- 
ment, and the result most probably would be a British 
declaration of war against Persia. 

Mr M'Neill only took a very small escort with him, 
and went off so privately and suddenly, that even the 
Russian ambassador was not aware of it till a day or 
two afterwards. Then he started off post-haste after 
Mr M'Neill; but as our ambassador had the start 
of him, we fain hoped he would reach Herat before 
him. As soon as the two ambassadors would arrive 
at the Shah's camp, then would commence the tug 
of war between them ; and it would then be decided 
whether Britain or Russia was to have the, greatest 
political preponderance in Persia. A few more weeks 
would decide this important contest between the two 
powers. 

As we had now nothing to do to change the mono- 
tony of our everyday life in Teheran, and as Mr M'Neill 
was likely to be away for some time, Colonel Wilbraham 
proposed to cross the Elbruz Mountains, and take a 
tour through the provinces of Mazanderan and Astra- 
bad, as far as the shores of the Caspian Sea. Pour of 
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us sergeants most heartily seconded this proposition, 
and volunteered to accompany our colonel ; the other 
four had not such a rambling disposition, so they chose 
to remain behind at Teheran while we were away. Not 
to encumber ourselves with much baggage, we took no 
tents with us ; and, including our guide, we only took 
six attendants. 

Now, good reader, we invite you to accompany us 
on our ramble in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Colonel Wilbraham's Party take their Tour to the North-east, and 
Arrive at Astilack — Reach. Demavend — Lose their Way, and 
Experience a Curious Reception at the Village of Konaheek— 
Reach the Village of Ferazkee — Enter the Province of Mazan- 
deran at a Snowy Elevation of the Elbruz Mountains — Descent 
of the Mountains to the North among Rich Sylvan Scenery — 
Sketch of the Life of Roostum — Pheasant-Shooting. 

On the 4th of April about noon, we mounted our 
horses and proceeded on our journey in a north-easterly 
direction. After travelling about three and a half 
farsangs, or fourteen miles, we came to a pretty large 
river called Jaj Rud As there was no bridge here, 
we had to ford the river, which was pretty deep, but 
not so deep but that our horses had footing over it 
On the east bank of this river, and nearly opposite to 
where we crossed, stand the ruins of an old caravansary. 
Shah Abbas the Great benefited his country greatly 
by spending his revenues on improvements. Caravan- 
saries, bridges, and aqueducts, were erected by him all 
over the country, but these useful public buildings are 
now all allowed to go to ruin for want of repairs. 
The caravansaries were the inns of the country, but 
they are now almost everywhere a roofless heap of 
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ruins, not fit to stable horses in. If any one thing 
more than another could shew the defectiveness of this 
unfortunate country's government, it is the allowing the 
most useful public works to go to ruin. 

After crossing the river, we rode about fifteen miles 
further on, till we came to a walled village called 
Astilack, where we put up for the night. Before we 
had time to finish our own supper, some of the villagers 
came into our room and told us that there were some 
wolves making their supper on a dead horse outside the 
wall of the village. .The moment this announcement 
was made, we left our supper at once, seized our rifles, 
loaded them with ball, and then proceeded to one of the 
towers on the village wall, where we thought we would 
have the best chance of getting a good shot. The night 
was not so dark but that we could see our mark, so we 
made sure of killing one or two- of the prowling 
fraternity. However, we were doomed to be dis- 
appointed in our sport. Some of our dogs, confound 
them ! got over the wall and scared the wolves away 
before we had time to bring our rifle* to bear upon 
them. This disappointment rather chagrined us a 
little, for we thought it would have been a fine 
adventure to have shot some wolves at the end of our 
first day's journey ; but we consoled ourselves as well 
as we could over a bottle of wine before retiring to 
rest. 

On the 5th we started early in the morning, and 
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rode about nine miles before halting to breakfast. We 
were nearly upon the ascent all day, and as we now 
began to get into the vicinity of the Elbruz mountains, a 
visible change in the climate was felt. During the day 
we had some rain, or, I ought rather to say, sleet The 
mountains in front of us were all sprinkled over with 
snow. We stopped all night in a pretty large village 
called Demavend, which is believed by the natives to be 
the second city built in the world after the deluge; 
the city of Balkh they allow to be the first 

On the 6th, soon after leaving the village of Dema- 
vend, the day, to all appearance, set in for rain, In 
fact, it was not long before it came down in torrents, 
and as we could find no place of shelter, we soon got 
as complete a drenching as ever we got in our livea 
We had to ride through this torrent of rain for about 
four farsangs, over a bleak and barren piece of table- 
land, before we came to any place that could afford ui 
the least shelter. After coming to a place of shelter 
we remained about two hours under cover, then the 
day began to clear up a little ; so we started on oar 
route again, rode about four farsangs more, and came 
to a river called the Dalie-Chai, which flows along a 
deep ravine, closed in with hills on each side. He 
steep pass by which we descended to the river, is said 
to be part of the route by which Alexander the Great 
pursued Darius, when the Persian army, after its de- 
feat, was flying before the conqueror of the world. On 
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the east side of the river, at the place where we crossed, 
there stands another of those old roofless caravansariea 
After fording the stream, we rode np along its eastern 
bank, in search of a Tillage which, we were told, lay 
only about two miles up the river from the place where 
we crossed. We now pushed forward with as much 
speed as our path would permit, trusting that we would, 
in a few minutes, come to our night's halting-place. 
On and oa we rode> however, tifl we travelled upwards 
of six miles, and still nothing like the sign of a village 
to be seai. We now came to a dead halt, and held a 
small council of war. Night was fast setting in above 
and around us ; we were tired, cold, wet, and hungry ; 
and we now despaired of finding the village. We had 
no provisions with us for either man or beast, so we 
scarcely knew what to think or do to better our unen- 
viable condition. Our guide had never been at the 
village that we were in search of ; consequently he had 
no distinct idea of its locality ; but he was convinced, 
by what he had been told, that it did not lie so far 
up the river as this. So he said it would be useless 
to proceed on the search any further this way. After 
hearing our guide's opinion, we immediately came to 
the conclusion to retrace our steps down the river's 
side, and, as we had given up all hope of finding the 
village, we now resolved to take shelter for the night 
in some caves which lay in the face of a hill a little 
distance from the old caravansary. Now, the eaves 
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would have suited us equally as well as the villag 
provided we had been supplied with provender for 01 
horses. God knows, we were almost famishing f< 
want of food ourselves, and would have given an 
money for a dish even of porridge ; but we mournc 
more for our poor dumb animals than ourselves, fc 
they had the greatest fatigue to undergo. By the b; 
I would advise every woman, before she marries a mai 
to observe particularly how he treats his horse, dog, c 
any other dumb animal he may be master of. If I 
attends to his own wants before he attends to their 
then you may rely upon it he is a selfish man, an 
will always think a great deal more of himself than hi 
wife. I trust the ladies will bear this advice in mind 
We retraced our steps down the river's side wit 
rather a dejected air. A gloomy silence jprevaile 
among us. Had Barney, the funny Irish sergean 
been one of our number, he perhaps would hav 
cheered us up with his droll humour ; but Barney wa 
snug enough in his quarters at Teheran, while we wei 
here, cold, wet, hungry, and .without hope for the nigh 
While we were jogging along in this weary and dc 
jected mood, we came to a narrow ravine in the face c 
a mountain, with a stream of water flowing down it 
rough and rocky bottom. This ravine was «o close! 
wedged in with mountains on each side, that it entire! 
escaped our notice when we passed it on our ascent 
There was no path, nor space enough for a path oi 
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either side of the stream ; our guide, however, rode up 
the middle of the stream ' to a distance of something 
more than a hundred yards, and when he reached this 
distance, he turned round and called out that he had 
discovered the village. This, you may guess, was joy- 
ful news to us all. We now, with revived spirits, 
ascended the rocky channel of the stream with all the 
speed we could, and reached the village in about twenty 
minutes from the time we entered the stream. 

In all my wanderings over this earth, and they have 
been far and near, I never yet had seen the habitations 
of human beings situated in such a wild-looking and 
out-of-the-way place as this. It was really so romantic 
and sequestered that it did not appear to belong to the 
world at all. It was completely walled round with 
nature's bulwarks. There it lay embosomed, unseen, 
and alone, among its own native mountains. Its fea- 
tures were the very picture of primitive simplicity ; 
and I am sure it neither envied nor was envied by 
mortal creatures. 

It was little wonder that we had so much difficulty 
in finding out such an outlandish village as this; but 
now, since we had discovered it, we found that we 
were likely to have as much difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance as we had in finding it out. The natives, I 
suppose, had never seen any Europeans before, and 
consequently took us to be a band of strange-looking 
robbers, and would not for love or money allow us to 
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enter their village. All the men of the place, old and 
young, turned out to obstruct our entranca Our guide 
and servants remonstrated with them for a while, but 
in vain. If we had been demons from the lower 
regions, they could not have shewed more suspicion 
and fear of us. When we found that we could not 
gain admittance by fair means, we determined on en- 
tering by foul There were neither walls nor gates to 
obstruct us, and as for the Persian men, we knew what 
sort of cowards they were. We had no need to draw 
our swords to force an entranoe, for the moment we 
began to urge our horses fbrwand, the cowardly Per- 
sians retreated to their domiciles at once ; but we had 
no sooner cleared the course of them, than we had to 
encounter another enemy which we little expected to 
meet. This new enemy was bolder and far more deter* 
mined than the first, and the ugly appearance of them 
was enough to frighten a regiment of dragoons ; but 
it takes a great deal to frighten hungry bellies, so we 
resolved to stand our ground and fight it out This 
new enemy that we had now to face was no other than 
the whole of the old, withered, and witch-looking bel- 
dames in the village, who assembled on the tops of their 
houses, and thought, no doubt, that they would conquer 
us by that unruly and dangerous weapon, the tongue. 
Womert are famed, in all countries, for their expertness 
in the exercise of this pliant and flippant weapon, and 
these old Persian dames gave us oral demonstration 
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that the Eastern ladies' are not one step behind the 
Western in the use of the tongue. If you had only 
heard how the ugly old sinners swore' at us — Pedra 
sukta, hwrem jeadahs (I r will burn your fathers, you 
sons of w- — -). They stamped- their feet and spit at 
us, calling us at the same lime all the bad names they 
could think of. We knew it would be useless to try 
and silence tikis volcanic battery, so we just bowed to 
it, and passed on, and proceeded at once to look out 
for some hole or other to pitch in for the night. We 
took care not to give offence by entering into their pri- 
vate dwellings, but we soon came across a goat-house, 
which we entered, and turned the poor goats out, and 
then took possession of the place. Soon after this, the 
commotion in the village began to subside, and when 
the natives found out, that, instead of plundering them, 
we paid handsomely for everything we got> they began 
to act friendly towa«t us>at once. Yes, even the old 
women, that abused us so savagely, now began to treat 
us kindly, and supplied us with plenty of fowls and 
eggs for supper. All is well that ends welL This 
mountain and sequestered village is called Konaheek. 

*Hh. — As there was no other entrance or issue to 
this out-of-the-world-lying village but by the bed of 
the ravine, wfc, of oourse, had to make our egress by 
the same. When we came tfo the old caravansary; 
at the plaoe where we crossed the river the previous 
day, we began tb ascend the hills on our left. On the 
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side of the path which we ascended, lay the caves in 
which we contemplated staying last night had we not 
found out the village. Some of the hills here were 
sprinkled over with juniper bushes and other shrubs. 
This was a pleasant change, and was more refreshing 
to the eye than the bare and arid mountains which I 
had hitherto seen in the country. The mountain red- 
legged partridges were numerous here; but my gun 
was so much out of order with the wet on the previous 
day, that it was useless for sporting purposes, at least 
for this day. When we got to the top of the pass, our 
path continued pretty level for the remaining part of 
our day's journey. On our right lay some pretty high 
mountains, which were covered with snow. As the 
snow, at this time of the year, begins to melt pretty 
fast, it falls in great avalanches from the mountains. 
At times we witnessed several of these falls to-day, 
which came sweeping down with a fearful crash, pro- 
ducing a noise as loud as thunder. 

As the day was fine, and our road pretty good, we 
got to the end of our day's journey rather sooner than 
usual. We put up for the night at a village called 
Ferazkee. In the neighbourhood of this village there 
are several high and bare rocky eminences, on one of 
which there is the ruins of an old castle-looking build- 
ing. Two or three of us went up to survey this old 
ruin, and when looking over one of the mouldering 
walls, the first object that attracted our view was a 
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great tiger-cat devouring a fox. If it little expected to 
see us there, we as little expected to see it. We had 
neither gun nor rifle with us, else we would soon have 
laid him as still as the fox he was devouring. We came 
upon him so suddenly that he stared at us for a moment 
or two with his fiery eyes, and then leaped over a wall in 
the opposite direction. As we were perfectly unarmed, 
it might have done us some mischief had it sprung upon 
us, before we could have overpowered it. When we 
told the natives of what we had seen, they were sorry 
that we had not killed him, for he had lately been com- 
mitting great ravages among their poultry at night 

Sth. — On leaving Ferazkee, we rode over a large 
common which lies a little way to the east of the village. 
It was on this common where the Shah, with his whole 
army, was encamped when our party first arrived in 
Persia, and where it first joined him. It was here, too, 
where my comrades had the most of their sickness after 
their arrival in the country. I had some excellent 
sport on this common to-day with my gun, and killed 
some as fine partridges as ever were eaten. I was the 
only one of the party who brought a fowling-piece 
along with us, so I had all the gun sport to myself. My 
comrades ran away with the idea that their rifles would 
be of more service to them on their journey than fowl- 
ing-pieces, so they only brought their rifles. Every 
one, of course, has a right to enjoy his own opinion on 
what will be of most service to him on a journey. Well, 
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I preferred the gun to the rifle, and I am of opinion 
that it affords more amusement to one on a tour of 
pleasure than a rifle does. 

To-day we left the province of Irak behind, and 
entered into that of Mazanderan. At the top of the 
pass which led us into Mazanderan we found the 
snow pretty deep, a true sign that our elevation was 
considerable: A little before we came to the summit 
of the pass, we passed another old caravansary on our 
right This ruinous building had long since ceased to 
give shelter to the weary traveller ; but it was now in 
the possession of inmates of another kind. The owls 
and bats, no doubt, hold their undisturbed revels there 
at night. While we were passing, however, it was a 
covey of wild pigeons that was holding court on the 
top of its time-worn, bare, mouldering walla The 
ruins in this country are as bare and cheerless as the 
face of the hills. The hills are unadorned with trees, 
and the walls with ivy. Trees and ivy, in my opinion, 
give both freshness and grace, even to desolation. A 
man with a gun in his hand is a destructive animaL 
I no sooner saw the pigeons on the top of the old 
caravansary than I sent a shot from my gun flying 
among them, which brought down two, and scattered 
the rest. 

Immediately after we got to the top of the pass, 
we began gradually to descend the northern side of ' 
the Elbruz mountains. The Talar river takes its rise 
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at the top of this pass. We kept by die side of its 
channel the whole day. Soon after we began our 
descent, we entered into a forest of stunted oak ; but 
before we got to the end of our day's journey, the 
stunted oak gave way, and was succeeded by planta- 
tions of graceful and lofty trees. The mountains on 
each side of us were covered, up to their very sum- 
mits, with beautiful foliage. Such a change as this 
was really most delightful to all the senses. Here we 
were transported, in a few hours I may say, from 
an arid and desert region, into a country where the eye 
could feast upon the loveliest of all sylvan beauty. My 
soul was in complete raptures of admiration with this 
lovely and enchanting scene. No matter where the 
eye turned, there was sylvan beauty upon beauty to be 
seen, breaking forth in the richest and greatest exuber- 
ance in every direction. Between this and the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, the whole country may*be said to 
wear a mantle of sylvan beauty ; in no other part of 
Persia is there so much luxuriance of woods and wilds 
to be seen. 

To-day we passed a mountain fortress called the 
castle of Deev Sefit, or White Demon. In many parts 
of Persia there are still existing and seen standing the 
ruins of a great number of these once strong hill for- 
tresses, which were of old the castles and strongholds 
of rebellious chiefs and robbers. Koostum, the hero 
and Wallace of Persian history, was much celebrated 
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for his valour and successful encounters with these 

* 

lawless and marauding chiefs. The history of Boos- 
tum's life, if true, is really something beyond the mar- 
vellous, but his infant life I consider to be the most 
wonderful part of his history. Sam, the prime minister 
of Meanuchetur, or that prince whom the Greeks called 
Mandaces, was the father of Zal Sam, on account of 
Zal being born with white hair, was persuaded that he 
was not his son. Under that impression he sent him 
to be exposed on a lofty mountain, called the Elbruz, 
near Teheran. Here young Zal, lying in a cave, was 
nurtured by a Simurgh or Griffin. But, through a 
Divine voice from heaven, Sam repented of his un- 
natural conduct, and went to the Elbruz, and restored 
his son. This is the Zal who is said to be the father 
of the celebrated hero Roostum, who was obliged to 
be cut out of his mother's womb. Seven nurses were 
insufficient for his support, and, shortly after his birth, 
it took seven sheep for his daily sustenance. Such is 
the account given of Roostum's early life. I merely 
give it as I received it, without adding to or subtract- 
ing from it. 

When we came to the end of our day's journey, after 
a short rest I took my gun and strolled into the forest 
alone in search of game. I knew there was plenty of 
game in the woods, for I heard the crowing of the 
pheasant cocks, but the brushwood was so dense that I 
could not penetrate through it ; so I was disappointed 
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in my sport * at least among these splendid birds. 
Before I returned, however, I had sport of another 
kind, and for which I was not looking. I fell in with, 
and was within a hair's-breadth of being bitten by a 
great black snake, one of the most poisonous, I believe, 
of the species. The ugly beast was about as thick as 
my leg, and, I should say, about eight feet long ; it 
was rather a dangerous-looking customer, and as I had 
a great abhorrence to all such venomous creatures, I 
thought there could be no great harm in committing 
murder upon such a monster, if it were for nothing else 
than being revenged on the species for the base trick 
one of them played on frail and credulous mother Eve. 
Accordingly I put it out of the power of this one ever 
to play tricks upon travellers, for I blew his brains out. 
We stopped all night in a miserable wooden hovel at 
a village called Surkh-rabad. 

If you are not tired travelling along with me, I 
request you to accompany me in a forest ride in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Tourist Party makes its Waytihrough;bhe Hyrcanian Forest by 
the Causeway of Shah Abbas — Cross the River Talar, and 
Arrive in the Plain on the South of the Caspian — Reach the 
Village of Aliabad, and are Serenaded by a Band of Jackals — 
Reach Saree, the Capital of Mazanderan (Modern Hyroaiua^- 
.Boar-hunting — Sight of the Sea — Reach the Town of Ashrul 

r 

Apr& 9. — That part of the forest which we travelled 
through to-day was so densely covered with trees and 
brushwood, that it would have been next to an im- 
possibility to ride through it, had it not been for the 
causeway of Shah Abbas the Great, which he con- 
structed through $he impenetrable forests of Hyrcania, 
(the ancient name of Mazanderan). To make such a 
road as this was a regular Soman undertaking, for it 
was similar in construction to the causeways made by 
the Eomans through the impenetrable forests in old 
Albion. Shah Abbas was a great benefactor to his 
country. Public works of great magnitude are every- 
where to be seen of his erection, and this causeway is 
not one of the least ; but it is now all out of repair, 
and almost impassable for either man or horse. 
Indeed we found it regular break-neck work to get 
over it. 
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When we first macle acquaintance with ihe Talar river 
it was only a little streamlet, but here it had become a 
river of a very respectable size; we crossed it a little be- 
fore we came to the end of our day's journey, by a strong- 
built stone bridge, which was erected by Shah Abbas, 
We nestled all night in a village called Zerab, which 
signifies wnder water. The houses here are chiefly 
built of wood, and wretched hovels they are, far from 
being water or weather proof. The natives cultivate 
nothing but rice here, and as for barley or corn, there 
was none to be had for love or money. So here our 
poor torses fared very bad indeed. 

As we were now fast approaching the Caspian Sea, 
we found more and more softness and moisture in the 
air. Bain was prevalent, and the fogs or mists, which 
the natives called Badikaboot, or gray wind, were thick 
and heavy. 

106ft.— For the last two days we were continually on 
Hie descent. To-day, however, we began to enter upon 
level ground, and leave the mountains behind. The 
aspect of the country here was tame and uninteresting. 
Cultivated fields, plantations, and streamlets, varied the 
scene. Some of the fields were inclosed with wooden 
fences. This, I thought, was something European-like, 
and was the first thing of the kind I had seen in Persia. 
On account of the evaporation being so great, irrigation 
is not required in this part of the country. We left 
our old friend the Talar river to-day, and steered our 
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course north-east till we came to a pretty large village, 
called Aliabad. We remained all night in a house 
close to a graveyard and an Imam zadah, which were 
situated about two hundred yards away from the vil- 
lage. The house we took our quarters up in was occu- 
pied with dervises when we arrived, but they, for the 
matter of a little money, very civilly gave up their 
abode to us for the night. We felt comfortable and 
quiet enough in this abode, till about the ghostly hour 
of midnight. I am inclined to believe that in all 
countries, and in all places, ghosts or goblins roam 
about in some shape or other at the dead hour of mid- 
night to disturb the slumbers of the living ; but per- 
haps they more frequently disturb the rest of the dead 
than that of the living. In the case, however, that 
happened with us here, both the living and dead were 
disturbed with these prowling, turbulent, and nocturnal 
elves. I do not think we had been more than an hour 
lain down to sleep, before the most awful howling arose 
in the graveyard that ever mortal ears were astounded 
with. The noise was so fearful and unearthly, that we 
really thought some of the infernal spirits had come to 
torment us before our time ;' but what better could we 
expect, for being so foolhardy as to take up our quarters 
in the house of a gang of dervises, who are supposed 
to have more to do with the evil one than anything 
else. But besides this, there was another thing that 
might have been the cause of our annoyance : we were 
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infidels and Christians, and yet we had the assurance 
to lie down and sleep close beside a Moslem graveyard. 
It is not likely that the faithful Mussulmans could lie 
quiet in their graves while we were so near them. No 
wbnder, thfcn, though dogs like us, with all the pollution 
of sinful unbelief about us, were disturbed in our 
slumbers with the ghosts of the believing Moham- 
medans. As the horrid and unearthly noise proceeded 
from the graveyard, we really could not help thinking, 
at first, that it was something supernatural ; and, though 
none of us felt anything like fear, yet we were all at 
first rather panic-struck. One of my comrades declared 
that we had surely got into Pandemonium. I was of 
opinion that the fearful noise proceeded from the 
souls of some of those unfortunate Mussulmans who had 
fallen into Jehanam when trying to skate over the Al- 
Sirat into paradise; and that they had made their 
escape from their place of torment, and had returned 
hither howling around the graves of their earthly taber- 
nacles, trying, perhaps, to get a refuge or a resting- 
place within their corporeal domiciles again. The noise, 
instead of abating, began to get louder every moment 
— louder and louder grew the annoying din. At last 
it grew so awfully furious, that we could bear it no 
longer. We jumped up and called for our attendants, 
to see whether any of them could explain the cause of 
all this unearthly uproar. Our servants did not appear 
to be in the least put out of the way with the noise ; 
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for they* told us, quite unconcernedly, that it was only 
j, band of jackals fighting and burrowing for dead 
bodies. Only jackals ! we exclaimed. Well, is not a 
band of these horrid creatures yelling at this hour of 
the night enough to frighten any one ? Not all your 
guebres, gins, and ghouls (Persian hobgoblins), we 
said, in your country could produce a more frightful 
noise, and yet you say it is only jackals. Confound 
the pests ! I wish we had been twenty miles from their 
vicinity ; for we got no sleep that night with them. 
Our dogs, unfortunately, were kennelled up with our 
horses at the village, else we would have let them loose 
upon these turbulent monsters. The night, too, was 
too dark, otherwise we might have shot one or two of 
them. This would have been some little satisfaction 
for all the annoyance they occasioned us. But this 
was a lesson to us ; for we always took care after this 
to avoid sleeping near a graveyard. 

Wth. — To-day we travelled almost due east, and our 
road, which lay between two woods, was pretty good 
and broad for the first few miles, but after this it be- 
came quite impassable with mud and water, so we had 
to strike into the plantation on our right, and shape a 
path for ourselves the best way we could. We saw 
plenty of traces of the wild boar in the wood, but did 
not come across any of them, at least, not this day. 

In the forests of Mazanderan there are lions, tigers, 
and wild boars. The two first are seldom seen in this 
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neighbourhood, but the last are often seen ; they are 
also very numerous, and are hunted daily. We had 
rough work of it to get through this forest, for the 
brushwood was close and thick. The trees also were 
uncommon for size ; indeed, I am sure that I saw some 
of the largest trees here that ever I saw in my life. 
When we got out at the opposite side of this wood* 
land, our travelling became less difficult, and the pro- 
spect everywhere was altogether cheering. We saw 
and passed a number of neat-looking cottages, which 
were constructed something in the European style, and 
were quite different to any that we had as yet seen in the 
country. The roofs for one thing were constructed m 
a slanting f orm> and some of them were covered with 
tiles. This produced a very pleasing effect, and was 
totally different to the monotonous appearance of the 
flat-roofed mud-hovels of Upper Persia. 

To-day we arrived at the town of Saree, which is 
the capital of Mazanderan. The town is not large, being 
only about two miles in circumference. It is in appear- 
ance like all other Persian towns ; and, although it is 
the residence of the Prince-governor, still its population 
does not exceed forty thousand souls. The bazaars 
are wretched-looking places, and have very little appear- 
ance of trade. The most conspicuous object in the 
town is a tower which stands about a hundred feet 
high, and, from the belts of Cufic inscriptions that orna- 
ment the brickwork, it is supposed to be the tomb- of 
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Hissam-u-Dowlut, one of the Dilemea dynasty, who 
died in the fifth century of the Hegira. 

We got accommodation in a fine palace outside the 
town, the residence of Ardi Sheer Mirza, a half-brother 
to the Shah, and the present governor of the province. 
The prince was not at home, being away on a visit to 
a town called Balfroosh. We remained here all the 
next day and following night, and hired some of the 
natives to go a boar-hunting with us, and a most ex- 
cellent day's sport we had ; but it was not altogether 
unattended with danger, some of our horses having got 
a few ugly tears in the flesh from the large and fearful 
tusks of the bristly monsters, and some of our own 
limbs had a narrow escape of sharing the same fate. 

Hunting the boar is very exciting sport, and when 
they are brought to bay, they fight savagely. We brought 
two great grisly enemies to bay, and killed them both. 

13th. — We left our fine palace quarters, and steered 
away north-east. Soon after we left Saree we crossed 
the river Tijin by a pretty strong and well-built stone 
bridge. After riding about twelve miles through a 
fine level and woody country, we halted and prepared 
our breakfast upon a large round mound. When all 
was ready, we squatted down on the grass, and were 
just beginning to pitch into some fowl, eggs, and tea> 
when behold, to our great surprise, a few visitors 
arrived on the mound that created no small degree of 
confusion among us. We were not, in fact, prepared 
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to receive the visits of such guests ; still, I must can- • 
didly own, though they did spoil our breakfast, they 
were not altogether unwelcome visitors. They, how- 
ever, did not expect to see us there, otherwise, I am 
pretty certain, they would not have honoured us with 
a visit. You will, I have no doubt, be wishing to know 
by this time what sort of company arrived among us 
so unexpectedly. Well, then, they were nothing less 
than seven or eight great wild boars, which made their 
appearance on the mound, almost as soon as we sat 
down to breakfast. I hardly know whether they or 
we received the greatest surprise on seeing one another. 
They, however, appeared to be the most alarmed, for 
they no sooner saw us, than they turned to the right- 
about, and retreated, a great deal faster than they 
advanced. We were not long of being after them. 
Breakfast was left to take care of itself, or to the mercy 
of the birds of the air ; and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, we were mounted, and off after the boars in full 
chase. Our dogs, however, had rather the start of us. 
No matter, on and on we followed, in gallant sports- 
man-like style, till we got bogged up to our horses' 
bellies in a marshy piece of ground. Our coursing 
was now fairly arrested, and it was some time before 
we got extricated out of the fastness we so unfortu- 
nately got into. We knew it was now of no use to 
attempt following up the chase any further, for the 
nature of the ground would not permit of it ; conse- 
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quently, we had to return to our breakfast-ground 
again, where we found everything in the same state 
as we left it. Our hounds must have kept up the chase- 
for a long way, for they were a considerable time after 
us in returning. 

To-day we came in sight of the Caspian Sea for the 
first time, and every one of the party appeared to admire 
the scene. I know not how it is, neither can I express 
it, but the sea to me was always a most interesting 
object, and I never beheld it yet without gazing upon 
it with feelings of the highest admiration. In calm or 
in storm, it was ever a delightful sight to me ; but, I 
must acknowledge, my admiration of it is always high- 
est when I gaze upon it in a storm. I know of nothing 
in nature that is more awfully grand in appearance 
than the wild and boundless ocean, when a raging 
hurricane is sweeping over its surface ; its mountain 
billows rolling wildly along, roaring and foaming, heav- 
ing and swelling, till they almost appear to breast the 
very highest vault of heaven. Who can contemplate it^ 
and not be inspired with the loftiest feelings of admira- 
tion, and the profoundest sensations of awe? Who 
can see it, and not be lost in wonder at the greatness 
of that Power, whose very breath can produce such an 
awful and tempestuous commotion among the elements, 
and whose very nod again can still the raging tempest 
into a perfect calm? 
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As I am such a lover of the sea, was it any wonder, 
when I came in sight of this far-inland sea, that I felt 
something within me like the glowing emotions wjiich 
warm the soul when meeting with a dear old friend 
whom one had not seen for years ? 

It was nearly sunset before we arrived at Ashruf; 
and tired enough the whole of us were. Ashruf lies in 
the province of Astrabad, and was a favourite residence 
of Shah Abbas the Great, who built five or six palaces 
here. On our right, a little before we -came to Ashruf, 
we saw a fine castle-looking palace standing like a 
sentinel on a pretty high eminence, keeping watch, as 
it were, over all beneath and around it Fraser says 
this palace was built by Shah Abbas for a summer 
pleasure-house, who called it Soofesabad. Another 
author (the name I forget), however, says that it was 
built by Shah Sent, or White King. Now, you may 
believe which of the two you like ; but I am inclined 
to believe Fraser, and I will give you my reason for so 
doing, which is simply this : Ashruf was the favourite 
residence of Shah Abbas, and as he built several palaces 
here, it is very probable that he also built this one for 
a summer-house, as Fraser says. 

We made up our minds to pass the night in this 

mountain summer mansion, and accordingly ascended 

to it by a steep winding path. The sun was close upon 

setting when we reached it, so you may guess what our 

disappointment was, when we found that we could not 

Q 
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stop the night at it for want of water. The only com- 
pensation we received for our toil in ascending to such 
a great elevation, was the splendid view we had of the 
Surrounding country, and our eyes surveyed with delight 
the beautiful waters of the Caspian. We found the 
palace in a complete state of dilapidation. Still we 
could have easily accommodated ourselves to this cir- 
cumstance, had water only been found. We had now 
no other alternative but to descend and look fox quarters 
elsewhere. As Ashruf is a place of palaces, we had not 
far to go before we found another of these once royal 
abodes to take up our lodgings in. There was no 
scarcity of water at this one, but it was also in ruins, 
like its neighbour on the hill. We remained here for 
two days and three nights, but as I was suffering from 
my old complaint, the confounded rheumatism in my 
limbs, I was not able to move about all the time. I 
envied my comrades, who were able to go about, and 
ramble wherever they had a mind, while I was obliged 
to lie caged up in my roam alone, like some solitary 
hermit In the front of this old ghost-haunted palace 
there was a large fountain, which was swarming with 
millions of millions of noisy frogs. In all my life I 
never heard suet a deafening clamour as these croak- 
ing reptiles produced. Night and day they kept up 
the same kind of tune. We found them to be equally 
as much an enemy to sleep as the jackals were. We 
cursed them, but we might as well have blessed them, 
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for that would not stop their annoying din. All that 
I had the pleasure of seeing of Ashruf was only a few 
straggling houses here and there among trees. 

Leaving the pleasant town of Ashruf, with its croak- 
ing frogs, we promise to conduct the reader to the 
shores of the Caspian, the sea that lies at the lowest 
level of any sheet of water in the world, except the 
Dead Sea. 



v 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

The Tourists reach the Caspian, turn Westward and Arrive at the 
Village of Farackabad — The Fisheries and Shipping — Freshness 
of the Sea Water here — Fine Shooting and Hunting — Turn to 
the South and East, and Reach Balfroosh — The Town of Amol 
— Ascend again the Mountains of Mazanderan — Travelling over 
Precipitous Heights and Lodging in Caves — Difficulty of getting 
through a Precipitous Pass — Ascent to the top of Demavend 
by Mr Thompson — They again Cross the Range of the Elbrus 
Mountains, and Arrive at Teheran. 

April 16. — To-day we steered almost due north, 
direct to the shores of the Caspian Sea. In the first 
part of our day's journey we had to ride through 
swamps and rice fields, where our horses were wading 
up to the belly in water. When we came to the sea- 
shore we turned westward, and rode upon a fine firm 
sandy beach. Oh ! how refreshing it was to snuff the 
delightful breezes of the sea once more, how softly they 
were wafted over the deep, and how gently they fanned 
us ! It was the breath of heaven that was blowing 
upon us ; there was no pollution inhaled in that pure 
inspiration. 

All kinds of wild fowl are to be seen here. We 
saw great flocks of large white birds, which the natives 
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called dura, and which are said to be good eating ; but 
we could not get within shot of them. When we came 
to the mouth of the river Tijin, we had to diverge to the 
left, and ride up through a forest by the side of the 
river, till we came to a ferry boat, which took us across 
to a village called Farackabad, where we stopped two 
nights in rather a neat little cottage. 

The most delicious fish that ever were eaten are caught 
in the Tijin. Salmon was to be had in abundance, and 
very cheap too. We bought it at the rate of a penny 
per pound, and it was equally as good as any that was 
ever caught in the Tay, or any other river in my own 
country. Sturgeon is a fish that is very plentiful 
here, but the Eussians appeared to monopolise the 
fishing of it. They have a factory here, where they cure 
fish for exportation into their own country. Eussia, 
it seems/is in possession of all the Persian rivers upon 
the Caspian shore, and monopolises the whole fishing 
trade of the same. It is the Czar's will that such 
should be the case, so poor Persia has to submit, for 
the Muscovite is her master. There is not a nation 
that borders on Eussia that does not lay its account 
with suffering, in some shape or other, from the aggres- 
sive disposition of her powerful neighbour. 

The Persians have no shipping upon the Caspian, 
the whole of the commerce on it belonging to Eussia. 
There were two Eussian ships lying about a mile off from 
the shore when we were there, which were loading with 
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fish from the factory. We boarded One of them (a 
brig), but ad the crew could not talk a word of Persian, 
nor any other language save their own, we could hold 
no conversation with them. I have been in many a 
ship in my time, but never was I on board of sueh a 
dirty vessel as this ; crew and ship were both alike for 
filthiness. 

As my rheumatic pains bad now got a little better, 
I could go about and enjoy mysell The greatest 
luxury, however, that I enjoyed was a bathe in the sea> 
and an exquisite enjoyment it was to me; for I am 
particularly fond of swimming, and could almost live 
in sea- water. The water of the Caspian did not appear 
to my taste to be so salt as other sea-water which I 
have tasted ; but this in a manner may be accounted 
for by the great number of fresh-water rivers which 
mingle their waters with this sea. The Volga, which 
is the largest river in Europe, empties itself into the 
Caspian. Now, as there is no escape for this great 
body of fresh water continually running into it> it 
stands to reason that this sea cannot be so saline as 
those which are less saturated with fresh water. It 
was calculated that the Caspian is about a hundred feet 
higher than the Black Sea, but Humboldt and other 
modern geographers have found that its depression is 
great, being lower than every other large sheet of water. 

18tft,— We trowelled the whole way to-day along the 
sea-shore. The weather wad exceedingly fine, and we 
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got some of the rarest sport that ever we enjoyed in 
our lives. The hares were running about in thousands, 
so that we had hunting and shooting to our hearts' 
content Our dogs were fairly puzzled, not knowing 
which way to run. As soon as they began to run after 
one hare, dozens would get up in front of them, so 
which to give chase to they hardly knew. It was im- 
possible to keep count of how many we killed, and to 
think of carrying them all away with us was out of the 
question. We only took three away with us, enough, 
we thought, to make a fine stew. Wild fowls of every 
description were here as plentiful as hares ; wild swans 
were also to be seen in flocks. We remained all night 
at a village called Mushidesir, which lies on the banks 
of the river BawuH, close to the sea. The Russians 
have at this place another fish-curing factory. Flax 
and cotton are here cultivated to a considerable extent ; 
and there is a pretty large import of iron and naphtha 
from Russia. 

19th. — To-day we left the shores of the Caspian, and 
proceeded in a southerly direction toward the town of 
Balfroosh. We were now in the province of Mazan- 
deran again, and Balfroosh is one of the most important 
towns in the province. It is a purely commercial town, 
peopled with merchants, mechanics, and their attendants, 
who seem to enjoy a considerable degree of prosperity 
— a thing almost unknown to the inhabitants of any 
other town in Persia. There are no tyrannical khans 
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or nobles in this town, to crush and oppress the people. 
Even the governor of the place is a trader, and, of 
course, is democratic, like the people. The town lies 
in the very heart of a forest, so it is impossible to form 
a correct idea of its extent The inhabitants compare 
it in size to Ispahan ; but this is erroneous. It may, 
however, be considered a third-class city. I mentioned, 
when we were at Saree, that the Prince-governor of the 
province had gone on a visit to Balfroosh. On our 
arrival, we found him still staying here. Colonel Wil- 
braham paid him a visit, and was received with cour- 
teous kindness. The prince also shewed us a little of 
his kindness, by very handsomely sending us a present 
of some Shiraz wine. About a quarter of a mile from 
the town there is an enchanting little island, that is 
surrounded by a broad sheet of water, which is con- 
veyed from the river Bawull by kanates (subterranean 
canals). This sheet of water is called Bah-ru-d-irem, 
or Sea of Paradise. It was Shah Abbas who formed 
this lovely little island. He also built a palace upon 
it, but of which there is now no trace to be seen. The 
present palace upon it was built by Mohammed Mirza, 
the late governor of Mazanderan. We took up our 
abode for two days on this island, and amused ourselves 
by killing wild-fowl on the water, and destroying snakes 
on the land. 

21st. — To-day we journeyed south-west towards the 
town of AmoL Soon after we left Balfroosh, we crossed 
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the river Bawull by one of the strongest and best-built 
stone bridges I had as yet seen in the country. It was 
built by Mohammed Hussan Khan, grandfather to Fut- 
teh Ali Shah. Before entering the town of Amol, we 
had to cross a pretty broad river, called the Heraz. 
The bridge we crossed by was built of stone, but very 
narrow. Amol was nothing to be compared to Bal- 
froosh. There was scarcely any sign of trade in the 
place, and the streets were almost impassable with mud 
and filth, our horses having fairly to wade up to the 
belly among mud. The only object of interest in the 
town that we could see was the mausoleum of Seyed 
Quivam-u-Dion, a pious sovereign of Mazanderan, who 
flourished in the eighth century of the Hegira. It was 
erected by Shah Abbas, who was one of his descendants 
by the female line. To palace quarters we had now to 
bid adieu, and take up our abode at night in any miser- 
able hovel we could find. I do not think, however, 
that we will often find a more wretched or dirtier hut 
to sleep in than the one we lay in for the night at 
AmoL 

22d. — To-day our route lay almost due south along 
the west banks of the Heraz. We now began to ascend 
the mountains again, and our path was wretchedly bad, 
almost implissable in some places for horses. We re- 
mained all night in a mountain village called Parus. 

23d — The mountains to-day began to throw off their 
beautiful sylvan mantles, and resume their arid and 
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naked appearance again. This change was by no means 
a pleasant one to the eye, and it was a proof that at this 
distance from the sea, the prevalence of vapour had 
ceased ; we had now neither rain by day nor dew by 
night 

We found it both tedious and dangerous work to 
travel along to-day. Our path was steep, ragged, and 
narrow, and in some places fairly scooped out of the 
face of perpendicular rocks, and where one false step 
of our horses would have hurled us over a precipice 
some thousands of feet high ; so it was really fearful 
and dizzy work to ride along such paths. 

The distance we travelled to-day was short, but it 
took us a long time to perform it. We neither came 
to house nor village the whole day. Night was just 
beginning to set in when fortunately we came to 
some caves in the face of a mountain. In these we 
took up our billets for the night, and were equally as 
well pleased with the accommodation they afforded us 
as if they had been one of Shah Abbas's palaces. We 
took possession of one of the largest amongst them, and 
soon had a fire blazing away at its mouth. Had there 
only been an artist amongst us at this time, what a 
fine subject he would have had for a picture ! What a 
splendid representation of a banditti group we would 
have made ! There we were, sitting in the cave enjoy- 
ing our supper, and the light of the fire at the cave's 
mouth was throwing in a lustrous glare upon our sun* 
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burnt and rough-bearded countenances. Our rifles 
and otber arms of death were resting against the rocks 
of the cave behind us. Nothing, in fact, could have 
been more picturesque than the group we formed at the 
time> and nothing, I am sure, could have resembled a 
band of lawless brigands more than we did. 

I never in my life put any faith in dreams, and it is 
seldom, in fact, that I recollect any of those I have ; 
but I had a dream while sleeping in this cave, which I 
do not think I will ever forget One reason, to be 
sure, why I cannot forget it easily is, that I have em- 
bodied the circumstance in verse. We had not, I be- 
lieye, been long in our slumbers, before I awoke some 
of my comrades by talking in rather a loud tone in my 
sleep. I was conversing with Roostum, the Wallace of 
Persian history ; for I thought that I had received a visit 
from him. He came into the cave equipped as a noble 
warrior. He wore a splendid silver chain coat-of-mail, 
and carried a lance in Ms hand. He was a person of 
gigantic proportions, and looked as fierce as a lion, but 
he was courteous and civil to me. I was asking him 
something of his history when one of my comrades, 
awoke me, inquiring what was the matter. The mo- 
ment I awoke, the vision vanished, but the image of it 
still remains in my mind. 

24ith. — Our mountain path, for the first part of the 
day, was equally as rugged and dangerous as it was 
the day before. As we could not ride with safety, we 
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walked, and left our horses to pick their steps agreeably 
to their own judgment; and I must say that the 
sagacity of these poor dumb animals, in the way that 
they guided their steps along this precipitous and 
dangerous path, was really wonderful to behold. While 
the thought was passing through my mind, that it 
would be something miraculous if all our horses got 
over such a pass as this without accident, my unfortu- 
nate beast came down on all-fours, right in front of 
me, on the narrow path. I thought, of course, that all 
was over with the poor brute, and that it would be 
dashed to pieces in a moment. So I held up my 
hands and cried, Look, look, look ! Fortunately, how- 
ever, the sagacious beast lay still where it fell, and made 
no attempt to rise. This saved its life, for, had it made 
the least struggle to rise, it must have gone over the 
precipice. Nothing could have saved it, for one of its 
hind legs was hanging over the rocks. The most 
critical moment, however, was yet to come. Had it 
made one stagger when we tried to raise it, it might 
have sent some of us over the rocks along with itself. 
The poor brute knew its danger welL It shook like 
an aspen leaf. Now came the moment of danger and 
breathless suspense. Two of us stood at its head, and 
two at its tail, and the first thing we did was to get 
the leg that hung over the rocks drawn upon the path 
Then we held a rope drawn tight between the horse 
itself and the yawning gulf below. After these pre- 
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liminaries, we tried, in the most gentle and coaxing 
manner we could, to urge the unfortunate animal to 
rise ; but not a move could we get it to make, till we 
almost fairly lifted it on its feet. We got it safely, 
however, on its legs at last ; but it was an awful, trying, 
and dangerous minute or two, and looked more than a 
miracle that some of us were not hurled headlong over 
the rocks, for the path we stood on was not much more 
than two feet broad, and it was fairly scooped out of 
tha face of a perpendicular precipice. 

We were all glad enough when we got over this 
dangerous pass. It would be a mere impossibility to 
bring an army with cavalry and artillery across such a 
range. A handful of resolute men could easily here 
destroy an army composed of legions. Difficult and 
dangerous, however, as this pass is to cross, still it is 
the only entrance on the north into the rich and large 
districts of Larijan and Amira, and hence this part of 
Persia may consider itself pretty safe from any hostile 
invasion from the north. 

The lofty snow-capped mountain of Demavend was 
within our view the whole day. This mountain forms 
the highest peak in the Elbruz range; and a most 
magnificent mountain it is, and stands far above the 
limits of perpetual snow. When we first started on 
this northern tour, it was Colonel Wilbraham's inten- 
tion, if possible, to ascend to the top of Demavend 
before returning back to Teheran; but he had now 
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changed his mind, for he was in a hurry to get back 
to head-quarters, to see whether any news had arrived 
from our ambassador at Herat We all felt rather 
disappointed that we did not get a chance of trying 
to ascend to the summit of Demavend, for, I belierve, 
there is only one European who has as yet been able 
to accomplish the task. 

Last year (1837), W. Taylor Thompson, Esq., with a 
great deal of difficulty and toil, succeeded in making 
the ascent. His chief object, he says, was to make 
some astronomical observations, and to determine the 
altitude of the mountain, and examine it as to its 
geological structure and mineral productions. He took 
four guides with him, but before he reached half-way, 
two of them turned back and abandoned the enterprise. 
The other two, however, were of a more persevering 
disposition, for they proceeded along with him. When 
he came within a hundred feet of the top of the cone, 
he found the structure to be composed of soft sulphur 
rock, where pure sulphur could be dug. He also found 
a sulphur cave, within a few yards of the summit 
When he got to the top it was evening, and the air 
was so excessively cold, that he was obliged to repair 
at once to the cave, where be slept all night In this 
cave, which is but small, he made observations with 
the barometer and thermometer. The temperature was 
56° Fahrenheit. 

The morning turned out to be beautiful and clear, 
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with the sun shining in at the mouth of the cave ; but 
he did not venture outside, till he thought the sun had 
reached a sufficient altitude to make the cold endurable. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, however, he found 
when he went out to prepare for his observations, that 
his clothes, which were f uU of moisture, were frozen in 
a few seconds quite stiff; and the wind was so keen 
and piercing cold, that if he had remained still for 
a few minutes, he would have got so benumbed, 
that he would not have been able to move. So, with- 
out making any observation, he was obliged to run 
down the mountain, to prevent himself from being 
frozen. 

I do not think that at this season of the year we 
would have been able to reach the top, though we had 
made the attempt. The months of July and August 
are considered the best time for it. 

We stopped all night in a village called Reana, 
which lay pretty high up, and on the south face of 
Demavend. From this place we had a most extensive 
view of the district of Larijan, which contains, it is 
said, seventy-two villages. 

25th. — On leaving Beana, we ascended the mountain 
as high as the limits of the snow ; then we descended 
the south-west side. When we reached the valley, we 
crossed a rapid flowing rives, called Lar, which tubs 
from the north-west, and mingles its waters here with 
the Heraz. We now began to ascend the mountains 
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on the south, our path sometimes lying in the channel 
of the Heraz, and sometimes on the face of the moun- 
tains. The snow became very deep when we got near 
the top of the pass, and it was with great difficulty 
that we got our horses through it, as they were every 
now and then slipping and falling up to the belly and 
neck among it. When we reached the top of the pass, 
we were at an elevation much higher than any in which 
we had yet been. We were now, I may say, on the 
very summit of the Elbruz Mountains. On the top of 
this pass there is an Imam zadah standing. These 
sacred buildings are spread all over the country, and 
are found erected sometimes in very strange and out- 
of-the-way places. They were built by holy men, and 
the site for their erection was revealed to them, it is 
said, by Divine agency. We descended from this lofty 
elevation into a fine cultivated valley, which joined on 
the east the plain in which stands the village of Dema- 
vend, the same in which we remained all night on our 
second day's journey, at our outset from Teheran. 
When we reached the valley below, we turned west- 
ward for a few miles, then southward, and rode down 
through another valley by the side of a beautiful clear 
streamlet We passed a few villages which lay at the 
side of this rivulet, and remained all night in one of 
them, which was named Ah. 

2Qik. — When we got about six miles from Ah, and 
when near the village Budihan, we came upon the path 
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which we traversed when first starting from Teheran. 
When we came to the river Jaj Rud, we found it very 
much swollen, and running much more rapidly than it 
did when we crossed it before ; for the melting of the 
snows on the mountains was now going on briskly, and 
so we had some difficulty in finding a place where we 
could get across in safety. On our arrival at Teheran 
we found our comrades all well, and right glad to wit- 
ness our safe return and learn the substance of our 
adventures. 

I must here close this chapter, and rest myself 
awhile after my long journey. In the next chapter I 
will give you all the news about our ambassador and 
his affairs at Herat. 



ft 
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CHAPTER XXnL 

t 

News from the British Ambassador at the Seat of War — One of the 
British Couriers Robbed of his Despatches— Comments on the 
Influence of Russia in Central Asia — Diplomatic Relations with 
Persia broken off — Arrival of the Ambassador at Teheran — 
Nature of his Diplomatic Undertakings, and Faithful Discharge 
of his Duties — Defeat of the Persian Army at Herat — Character 
of General Borowskie — Departure of the British from Teheran — 
One of the Sergeants becomes Insane, and Effects his Escape 
after a Hot Chase, but is Brought Back by the Natives. 

After our first salaams with our comrades were over, 
we began to inquire whether there was any intelligence 
from Mr M'NeilL None, we were told, had yet arrived; 
but a gvlam (courier) was daily expected and anxiously 
looked for. 

A few days after our return, the long-looked-for 
gvlam arrived from Herat, but brought no favourable 
news. Mr M'Neill had, as yet, endeavoured in vain to 
induce the Shah to raise the siege. Our ambassador 
had been inside of the town shortly after his arrival, 
but whether he had been sent by the Shah, or went of 
his own accord, we could not learn. Nothing favour- 
able, however, appeared to result from his visit to the 
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Heratees, and the Shah was still carrying on the siege, 
but without gaining any material advantage. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming force of eighty- 
five thousand men with which the Shah had invested 
the town, the Heratees held out most heroically, and 
were determined to hold out to the last extremity. 
Shah Camren, the King of Herat, was old and infirm, 
and could not take any active part in the defence of 
the city himself, but he had a very able and zealous 
deputy in the person of his prime minister, who was 
intrusted with the sole management of state affairs. 
The minister was very active in his duties, and was as 
patriotic as he was brave. He had, we were told, the 
able assistance of a British engineer, an officer of ability, 
to conduct the defence. Surrender, then, with such 
able assistance as this, was not to be dreamed of. To 
save provisions, the prime minister had turned out of 
the town every soul that was not able to carry arms in 
its defence. 

We trust that the next gulam which arrives will 
bring our ambassador's final determination. Anything 
would be better than this suspense, for we are all 
anxious to know whether we are to leave the country 
or not. None of us has any hope of our ambassador 
succeeding in his mission, for we are all well aware of 
the powerful influence that Russia has over the Shah 
at present. So it is not likely that he will listen to 
any counsel which would divert him from his aim. 
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A circumstance has happened since Mr M'Neill went 
to Herat that is likely to make the breach between the 
Shah and him wider than ever. We have been informed 
that one of our ambassador's gvlams, while on his way 
between Herat and Teheran had been seized, made 
prisoner, and robbed of his despatches. Russia is very 
much suspected of having the chief hand in this out- 
rage upon the law of nations. The Shah, however, will 
have to give satisfaction to Britain for it, and I ear- 
nestly trust that Mr M'Neill will firmly demand the 
same, for such a base act as this should not be allowed 
to pass with impunity. There can be no question but 
it is Russia that was the instigator, and perhaps even 
the doer of this iniquitous deed. The Persian Govern- 
ment, perfidious as it is, would never have dared to 
commit such a shameful outrage upon our country, 
without being urged or compelled to do it by Russia. 
The Shah must have received an assurance of support 
and assistance from Russia, in case of Britain resenting 
the enormity and proceeding to extremities, before he 
would have even dreamed of acting in the manner he 
has done towards his old and faithful ally. It is my 
earnest wish that we may yet compel Russia to pay an 
adequate penalty for all the damage she has done to 
our interests in Central Asia ; and who knows but this 
same affair may yet be the means of bringing the two 
adverse powers together in open hostility ? 

About the middle of May some rumours were current 
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in Teheran that an expedition was fitting out in India 
to be sent to the Persian Gulf, with the view of resent- 
ing the perfidy of the Persian Government. We hardly 
know whether to credit these reports or not, but, of 
one thing I am almost quite certain, which is this — 
British influence at the Court of Teheran will never be 
established again on a firm and secure footing but by 
the sword. I do not think anything else will now have 
any effect. Diplomacy will be of no avail It was by 
the sword that Russia gained her present preponderating 
influence in Persia, and Britain must follow the same 
course before she will be able to re-establish her political 
power in this country. She must first shew her mili- 
tary power to Persia, and humble both her and Russia by 
force of arms ; then, as a matter of course, the prestige 
of her political influence will be firmly established, not 
only in Persia, but throughout the whole of Central 
Asia. Her ambassadors and officials will then be no 
more treated with contumely, nor insulted by the faith- 
less Shah and his imbecile Government, and there will 
thenceforth be fewer quarrels and squabbles between 
the two countries. 

In the month of June the whole of the English in 
Teheran, including ourselves, went up to encamp at 
Goolchek. We had not been long here before a gvlam 
arrived from Herat, who was the bearer of despatches 
from Mr M'Neill, containing news of the utmost impor- 
tance to us al^ although there was nothing but what we 
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expected, and had long suspected Mr M'Neill, through 
the base intrigues of Russia and the perfidiousness of the 
Shah, had been obliged at last to break off all diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Persian Government, and he 
had left Herat, and was now on his way back to Teheran. 

All the English in the country now received orders 
to prepare and be ready to leave Persia on the ambas- 
sador's arrival at Teheran. 

Our arrears of pay with the Persian Government now 
amounted to about i?100 each ; this, of course, we now 
marked down as a bad debt. 

Immediately every one was busier than another pre- 
paring for the march. Our whole camp was in a state 
of constant daily bustle. We Rifle sergeants had to go 
down to Teheran, and take all the locks off the rifle 
arms. These we packed up in boxes, and brought up 
to camp along with us. By doing this we rendered 
the arms perfectly useless to either the Persians or 
Russians. 

Everything belonging to ourselves and the English 
mission were now packed up, and we were all ready to 
march at a day's notice. 

On the 2d of July, Mr M'Neill, weary and worn out, 
both with fatigue of body and anxiety of mind, arrived 
at our camp from Herat. No one, I am sure, that had 
any idea of what Mr M'Neill had gone through since 
he came to Persia, but would deeply sympathise with 
him ; for this mission to Persia had been truly a most 
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harassing and perplexing one. How little do the 
people of Britain know what the servants of the 
country have to suffer and go through at times, on 
their missions to foreign and faithless Governments ! 
What sleepless nights of care and anxiety they often 
pass, and what days of toil and embarrassing duty they 
often endure! It must have cost Mr M'Neill many 
sleepless nights, and much anxiety of mind, before he 
came to a final determination to break off friendly re- 
lations with the Shah, and leave the country. In my 
opinion, no other gentleman could have done what he 
did, or laboured so hard and so long, to keep Persia on 
friendly terms with Britain, without breaking down 
under the weight of the duties, or failing in properly 
managing them. None save those who witnessed Mr 
M'Neill at his diplomatic labours can form any idea 
with what zeal he performed his various functions. 
Even after he had broken the relations existing between 
Britain and Persia, and was half-way between Herat 
and Teheran on his return, he sent Colonel Stoddart, 
who was one of his secretaries, back to Herat, on pur- 
pose to give the Shah another chance of coming to 
friendly terms * Mr M'Neill waited fifteen days after 
his return from Herat to see whether any news would 

* By being personally acquainted with Colonel Stoddart, I was 
the more deeply affected when I heard of his and Captain Connolly's 
lamentable fate at Bokhara. I did not know the captain, but I 
knew the colonel well — a better and braver officer never drew a sword 
in his country's service. 
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come from Colonel Stoddart, and to see whether the 
Shah shewed any signs of repentance. No favourable 
news, however, arrived ; so our ambassador prepared for 
the route. 

A few days before we left, we received intelligence 
that the Shah's army had met with a disastrous repulse 
from the brave Heratees. The particulars were to this 
effect : — A breach had been made in the wall, through 
which the Persians made an attempt to storm and take 
the town ; but they were completely defeated, and cut 
down in the breach by hundreds. They lost, it was 
said, above two thousand men, including some of the 
best general officers. The Persians were commanded 
and led on to the assault by General Borowskie * who 
was mortally wounded at the first onset 

General Borowskie was one of the bravest and most 

* Not long after my return to England, I was greatly astonished 
when I read the following history of Borowskie, who had been 
reported, as above stated, to be mortally wounded at Herat : — 

"Russia. — About ten years since, a mysterious individual ap- 
peared suddenly in Bombay, calling himself Count Borowskie, an 
accomplished horseman, swordsman, and draughtsman, a universal 
linguist, with the education, manners, and information of a gentle- 
man and a traveller. He gave himself out as an exiled Polish noble- 
man, who had fought and been ruined in the struggle with Russia, 
and breathed the loftiest resentment against everything Russian. 
This gentleman's character gave rise to much speculation at the 
time. Some considered him an impostor, others a spy. But his 
manners and address procured him the entree into every society; 
and the spirit, the almost fierceness, with which he resented one or 
two affronts, preserved his footing. Though calling himself a rained 
exile, he never appeared to want money. He went about and saw 
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skilful general officers in the Persian service. He was 
a Polish exile, and was, or affected to be, very much 
reduced in circumstances when he first came into the 
country. He was bitter in his animosity against Eussia ; 
in fact, he declared eternal enmity to the whole Mus- 
covite race ; for he had been ruined in the struggle his 
country had had with Russia. At the time of his 
arrival in Teheran, English influence stood pretty high 
at the Court, and Borowskie appeared to be well aware 
of this, for he solicited our ambassador's patronage and 
influence to get him into the Shah's military service. 
An officer's commission was accordingly procured for 
him. But Borowskie no sooner rose to high rank in 
the Shah's service, than he appeared to become Russian- 
ised, and, as was thought by some, laboured along with 
the Russian ambassador to undermine British influence 

everything, mastered the language of the country, and, under colour 
of a speculation in a silk firm, he proceeded to Poona, where he 
soon naturalised himself in military society, as he had done in 
Bombay, and saw all that was to be seen of our Government and 
military means. When he had concluded his observations, he aban- 
doned the silk speculation, returned to Bombay, and soon afterwards 
went to Persia, with the avowed intention of offering his services 
against Russia. One or two years afterwards, we hear of him as 
Colonel Borowskie, in the Persian service ; later still, he appeared as 
General Borowskie, heading and wounded in the assault on Herat. 
Finally, his full apprenticeship served, we now see his name officially 
announced as Lieut-General Borowskie, of the Russian army moving 
upon Khiva." — Naval and Military Gazette, 16th May 1840. 
. Comment on this Russian emissary's career is unnecessary ; but I 
am almost sorry he did not die of his wounds at Herat, as I had 
anticipated. 
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at the Court of Teheran. Such was Borowskie's grati- 
tude to England. 

The latest news from Herat speak of the Shah's army 
being in a deplorable condition : famine and pestilence 
were committing fearful havoc among the troops ; and 
as for taking the town, that was considered almost 
hopeless. 

As no favourable news had arrived from Colonel 
Stoddart, the ambassador was determined to delay his 
departure no longer. Accordingly, on the 27th of 
August, we struck our tents and made the first move 
toward leaving the country. Although the ambassador 
kept his mind to himself, still it was the opinion of 
many of the officers as well as ourselves, that this move 
we were now taking was the prelude to a war between 
Britain and Persia, with all the chances of the former 
country having to contend against Russia also. I was 
quite convinced that England would never allow Herat 
to fall into the hands of a pro-Russian country, like 
Persia, without drawing the sword in its defence * 

* It is now about twenty years since I wrote the above remarks 
respecting Herat ; and the reason why war did not take place then, 
as I expected, between Britain and Persia, is easily explained. The 
Shah, after a fruitless siege of more than a year's duration, was 
forced to raise it at last, with, I believe, the loss of nearly the half 
of his army. Soon after this, diplomatic relations were renewed 
between the two countries, and a treaty was signed which guaranteed 
the independence of Herat. Persia was bound down, according to 
the articles of the treaty, not to attempt the conquest of that state 
for the future. Persia, however, has now perfidiously broken this 
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When our cavalcade was put in motion, it had a 
novel and picturesque appearance. We were pretty 
strong in numbers; including the ambassador, there 

treaty, and has again been prevailed on by Russia to lay siege to 
Herat, and attempt the conquest of Afghanistan. Now, the opinion 
which I formed twenty years ago has turned out to be prophetic : 
for did I not say, that I was quite convinced that England would 
never allow Herat to fall into the hands of Persia without drawing 
the sword in its defence ? Herat, it is true, is now in the grasp of 
Persia; but Britain has drawn the sword to redeem it, and you may 
rely upon it she will not sheathe it again till Herat is free, and in the 
possession of its native rulers.* 

It would appear, according to the tone of some of the leading 
organs of the press, that this Persian war is unpopular with the 
country. Now, if this be so, I cannot account for it ; for I cannot 
see how the British Government could have avoided entering upon 
hostilities, without losing her influence and reputation with all 
the independent states lying between Persia and our East Indian 
frontier. 

Russia, since her aggression has been checked in the West, has 
opened a campaign of the same nature in the East, with fresh and 
redoubled energy. She has gained such a preponderating influence 
over Persia, that she has induced the Shah to regard her as his best 
friend, and Britain as his greatest enemy, Persia, in fact, is now 
so much under the influence of Russia, that it may be considered 
nothing less than a Muscovite province. Since this is the case, of 
course whatever falls into the hands of Persia is just the same as 
falling into the grasp of Russia. Were Persia to be allowed to make 
the conquest of Herat and Affghanistan, then the barrier which 
stands between our East Indian dominions and Russia would be 
swept away. And such being effected, who, I should like to know, 
would be so bold as to answer for the safety of our golden, our vast, 
our unstable empire in the East ? 

Now that Russia has thrust her despotic yoke upon the neck of 
the imbecile Government of Persia, her next step will be to establish 

* The late war with Persia was not concluded when this note was penned. 
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were twenty-six Englishmen, upwards of one hundred 
Persian attendants, and about two hundred baggage 
mules and horses. 

military depots in the country. Then the conquest of Persia will 
be complete, and the invasion of India, as a consequence, will most 
assuredly follow. 

Is Britain, then, to stand by and look quietly on, and see Persia 
and all the states between that country and our East Indian posses* 
sions swallowed up by the Muscovite Colossus ! Unquestionably 
not. Britain has drawn the sword to save Persia, and not to make 
a conquest of her. Persia must be saved in spite of herself ; but 
Britain would require to school her well, till she, knowing what she 
has been chastised for, will, in future, like Britain all the better. 
The eyes of Persia must be opened to the designs of Russia, and, in 
my opinion, nothing but an operation done by British arms will 
open them. 

Some of our leading public journals seem to think that there was 
not sufficient cause for the war with Persia, and pretend that they 
do not know what we are fighting for. WeU, if there is no cause 
for this war, then there was none for the last war and all the losses 
and disasters of the Crimea, and Turkey should have been left to 
her fate. The last war was carried on by Britain and her allies, on 
the principle of assisting the weak against the strong, and to put a 
stop to Russian aggression. The Persian war is entered on entirely 
upon the same principle — with this difference only, the scene of 
operations is changed. It is the same enemy, too, that we are 
fighting against, only the bear has assumed a different name. Now, 
if the Crimean war was considered wise, just, and necessary, surely 
that against Persia is as much entitled to be so considered. I 
should say the independence of Herat and Afghanistan, and, above 
all, the safety of our Indian territories, with their population of 
150,000,000 souls, are surely of as much importance, and as much 
worth caring for, as the mere independence of Turkey. 

The unpopularity of the Persian war would almost lead one to 
think that the people of this country knew little or nothing about 
British interests, or the policy of our Government in the East. It 
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As I have already extended my narrative to a greater 
length than was my first intention, I must now pass 
over our homeward-bound journey as briefly as possible, 

appears strange to me that a commercial people, like the British, 
should be so little acquainted with Eastern politics. Our commerce 
with the East, I may say, has been the chief cause of making 
Britain so great as she is ; and yet, by public opinion concerning the 
Persian war, one might imagine that the country had no interest in 
East Indian affairs, or that it cared very little about the safely of 
our extensive and rich dominions in the East. The more I consider 
the cause which produced the war with Persia, the more I am at a 
loss to account for the apathy and indifference of the people of this 
country towards it. Why this war should be unpopular with the 
eountry I cannot understand, except it is that they are not to be 
burdened with the expense. It must be known, of course, by this 
time, that the Anglo-East-Indian Government has to pay the piper 
this time. Now, is there not a strange anomaly in John Bull ? The 
Crimean war was popular with him forsooth, because he had to pay 
for it. He would, I believe, have paid on for twenty years for that 
without a murmur. Now, here is a war entered upon, exactly on 
the same principle as the last, but, as would appear, because he is 
not called upon to pay the expenses, he growls and grumbles like a 
hungry cur over a bone. 

Can it be possible that Britain has become Russianised so soon 
after the Russian war ? According to the tone of the press one 
might be led to think so. 

I have already, in my narrative, endeavoured to shew the long 
course of perfidy that Persia has carried on towards Great Britain. 
England has put up with the ingratitude, insults, and deceit of 
Persia for more than twenty years now, but she has wisely resolved 
to do so no longer. In fact, I am greatly astonished that she has 
been able to bear with it so long. 

Some of our leading journals seem to think that our diplomatic 
affairs with Persia have not been carried on with enough of prudence 
and sound policy, and they blame the British Government for allow- 
ing Persia to fall under the influence of the Czar, by neglecting to 
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only taking notice of any incident that I may think 
worthy of remark. 

As the weather was very warm, we always travelled 

counterbalance the predominance of Russia at Teheran. Now 
this is the greatest fallacy that could possibly be imagined, for 
British diplomacy at the Court of Teheran has always endeavoured, 
with its whole might and skill, to counterbalance this predominance; 
but, as I have said elsewhere, Russia gained her influence, at first by 
the sword, and I am of opinion that not all the diplomacy in the 
world will deprive her of it, otherwise Britain would have done it by 
that agency long ago. The sword, then, you will find, and nothing 
but the sword, can now destroy the ascendancy of Muscovite 
influence in Persia ; and since, at length, Britain has been forced to 
resort to that powerful and avenging weapon, may she never return 
it to its scabbard till she brings both Russia and Persia to a more 
straightforward course ! 

Persia, of course, would never have dared to accept a challenge of 
war from Britain, had she not, in the first place, been advised and 
promised assistance from Russia. The Czar, too, is so deep and 
cunning in his policy, that he can give assistance without appearing 
to break faith with England. He can send an army to the assistance 
of Persia under the name of deserters. Russia has had a battalion 
in Teheran for a number of years now, which goes under that name, 
but no 'one could make me believe that the men were deserters. I 
was quite sure it was the will of the Czar that this corps should be 
in the Persian service. 

In my narrative I have already given an account of Borowekie, 
the Russian spy, and his wonderful, as well as pretty successful, 
career in Persia and India. He was not, however, so successful in 
Khiva, where he was sent by the Czar with an army, for the sole pur- 
pose of thwarting British interests. Disasters overwhelmed the ex- 
pedition. The whole host was nearly annihilated by famine and the 
winter's cold. There can be no doubt that it was the under-current 
of Russian influence at Cabul which was the sole cause of the Affghan 
war ; it was her doings that produced the foul and bloody tragedy 
that was acted there. How can England ever forgive base Russia 
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by night, and took shelter under canvas by day, from 
the burning rays of the sun. I mentioned before, you 
will recollect, that one of our 2d battalion sergeants 

for all the disasters, the woe, and shame, I may say, that over- 
whelmed our troops at the first breaking out of the Affghan war ? 
Not even our final victory was compensation enough for the disasters 
that befell us on that never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

To shew the base duplicity of Russia, and her crafty dealings in 
this unfortunate affair, I have only to mention that at the very time 
the war was carrying on, Lord Palmerston was receiving from Count 
Nesselrode complete disclaimers of Russian interference in Central 
Asia. Lord Palmerston, however, was soon convinced of the dupli- 
city of that minister, for by some means or other he became pos- 
sessed of the very instructions with which Vilkievich, the Russian 
agent, went to Afghanistan. The base proceedings of Russia may 
be inferred from the account of Mr Kaye as to that affair. 

When Vilkievich, the captain of the Cossacks, returned to Persia 
in 1839, after giving a full report of the mission to M. Duhamel, the 
new minister of Teheran, he was instructed to proceed direct to St 
Petersburg. On his arrival there, full of hope — for he had dis- 
charged the duties intrusted to him with admirable address — he 
reported himself, after the customary formality, to Count Nessel- 
rode ; but the minister refused to see him. Instead of a flattering 
welcome, the unhappy envoy was received with a crushing message 
to the effect that Count Nesselrode " knew no Captain Vilkievich, 
except an adventurer of that name, who, it was reported, had been 
lately engaged in some unauthorised intrigues at Cabul and Canda- 
har." Vilkievich understood at once the portent of this message^ 
He knew the character of his Government — he was aware of the 
recent expostulations of Great Britain — and he saw clearly that he 
was to be sacrificed. He went back to his hotel, wrote a few bitter 
reproachful lines, burnt all his other papers, and committed 
suicide. 

Now, after so many convincing proofs of the base duplicity of 
Russia, her deep intrigues, and foul proceedings which she has for 
years now been carrying on to undermine British interests in the 
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had such an extremely bad temper, that none of us 
could associate with him. This individual, I am sony 
to say, shewed now all the symptoms of insanity about 
him. He tried two or three times to make his escape 
from us, and said we were plotting against his life. 
Not to have this madman travelling in the ambassador's 
train, he was always made to ride along with the bag- 
gage, which started every night an hour or two earlier 
than the ambassador's cavalcade ; one of us had always 
to go in charge of him, to prevent him from mating 
his escape. Accordingly, one night when it chanced to 
be my turn on this duty, the fellow took it into his 
head to make a bolt. He was riding in the rear of the 
baggage, and I was a little in the rear of him again. 
I had an occasion, however, to make a halt for a mo- 
ment, when the cunning rascal, observing this, slipped 
away unobserved by the muleteers. It was not so dark 
however, nor was I so far in the rear but that I could 
observe his move, and you may be sure I was not long 
of moving after him ; he had, however, a moment or 

East, who can doubt of her being the sole cause of the present 
eruption between England and Persia ? 

Russia is using Persia at present as her agent, but will not hesi- 
tate, if necessitated, to sacrifice her in the same way that she did 
poor unfortunate Vilkievich. Alas for poor and imbecile Persia! 
She is fairly in the power of Russia at present, and must for ever 
remain a slave to the Autocrat if the arm of Britain does not now 
set her free. 

I trust that I have said enough to shew the necessity and justness 
of the late Persian war. 
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two's start of me. His horse, too, was quite as swift in 
speed as mine. No matter, I was determined to catch* 
him, though I should have followed him to the ends of 
the earth. The ground here was undulating into 
heights and hollows, and not very suitable for coursing 
in the dark, after such game as I was chasing. It 
was some time before I gained much ground upon 
him. He knew that I was after him, and consequently 
pushed on at the utmost speed his horse could ac- 
complish. I once or twice nearly lost sight of him, . 
and at one time I thought that I had lost him alto- 
gether; At last, however, I found that I was gaining 
ground upon him I was so determined to catch him, 
that I almost carried my horse forward ; at least, I 
urged it on with more speed* I believe, than it ever. went. 
at in its life. I had now got close up to the fugitive, 
and demanded of him to stop, or else I would bring 
him to the ground with my stick, which was a pretty 
strong one, The more, however, that I cried out stop^ 
the faster the rascal galloped on. My blood was now 
fairly roused, so I did not care much whether I felled 
him or not. My stick, in fact, was raised with the in. 
tent to give him the cut St George* when down came 
my horse with a fearful shock to the ground, sending 
me flying over its head to a considerable distance. This 
mishap to me saved the madman's pate; at least, it 
enabled him to make his escape at this time. When I 

got to my feet, I found that my right arm was severely 

s 
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hurt ; but it would have been worse had any of my 
limbs been broken, for t might have kin here till I 
died, before any one could discover where I wa& 

the poor madman was now fairly out of my 
sight; and I knew, that in the bruised state that I 
was in, it would not be of the least use for me to hunt 
Any further after him, so I got on my horse the best 
Way I ^ould, and made the best of my way back after 
the baggage. When I came up to it, the dawn of day 
was just beginning to appear. I now picked out two 
of the strongest muleteers, and sent them away to 
scour the country in search of the runaway. I was too 
much hurt to go with them myself ; but I gave them 
peremptory orders to search for the fellow till they 
found him, and bring him along with them at all 
hazards. The fugitive, however, was not found till the 
ambassador offered a reward for his apprehension, 
when some of the natives brought him to our camp, 
and told us that he wanted to stay in the country and 
turn Mussulman. 

I must close this long chapter with the escapade of 
the lunatic, and open the next, if possible, under better 
auspices. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

At Turcoman, the Ambassador and His Company Met by Mr Bon- 
ham and Dr Riach — Their Reception at Tabriz — The Home 
Sergeants of the Party Bid Adieu to the Anglo-Indians, who 
Return to our Eastern Empire — The Author Loses His Way, 
and also his Horse and Arms— Returns to the Ambassador's 
Camp at Tabriz, and again Joins his Companions on their 
Homeward Journey. 

Night and day we had now to keep a strict watch over 
our lunatic sergeant. He was a perfect torment to us, 
and, I am sure, under present circumstances, we had 
little need of the annoyance he gave us. There is no- 
thing but trials and vexations through life. If one 
thing does not trouble us, another will Our path is 
never free of thorns, and when the body is not pricfced 
with them, the mind is ; but what is the use of mur- 
muring ? Complaining will do no good, so it is best to 
be resigned to our troubles and bear them with pa- 
tience. The trouble that this mad fellow gave us was 
enough at times to tiy the patience of Job, but we felt 
for him, and endured it as well as we could. Still I 
must own, that we did wish him at times in not the 
moat comfortable quarters. 
At the village called Turoaowi Chai, we met 
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with Mr Bonham, the British consul at Tabriz, 
and Dr Riach, the doctor to the British embassy in 
Persia. The doctor I knew perfectly well, for he was 
along with us at Teheran for some time. Besides being 
an honour to his profession, he was one of the most 
kind and civil gentlemen I ever saw ; and, what is 
better, a true Christian^ 

After a journey of twenty-four days, including halt- 
days, we arrived at Tabriz on the 19th September, 
and pitched our camp about a mile from the town on 
the west side. 

A few miles before we came to Tabriz we were met 
by Sir Henry Bethune and all the English gentlemen 
who were residing in Tabriz. There were also a 
number of Persian gentlemen, who came out to meet 
the ambassador, and escort him to his camp. 

Among the English who came out to meet us, there 
was one named Mr Allen Roberts, an intelligent 
Scotchman, and British artisan. He was one of the 
artisans who had been employed in this country for 
the last two years, and who were engaged to come 
to Persia by Sir Henry. There are fourteen of them 
altogether, and among them are engineers, miners, 
moulders, and founders. They were to be paid by the 
Persian Government ; but Sir Henry was responsible, 
the first two years, for the due payment of their con- 
tract. After this they were at liberty, either to return 
home, or form a new contract with the Persian Govern- 
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ment on their own responsibility. The term of their 
agreement with Sir Henry had lately expired, and they 
entered upon a new contract With the Persian autho- 
rities ; but, before they had been six months at work, 
the Government failed to pay them according to agree- 
ment. The consequence was, they had now left off 
work, and were preparing to leave the country along 
with the ambassador. They had, before they struck 
work, been getting on in first-rate style, had found 
plenty of coal and iron ore in the country, had their 
furnace and steam-engine going, and had commenced 
to cast guns, and shot and shells. Alas, poor Persia ! 
what an imbecile Government is yours, which allows a 
useful work of this description to go to wreck for want 
of funds! Thus there can be no question but Sir 
Henry would have, benefited Persia to a very high 
degree, had not the king acted so unworthily towards 
him. 

It was ordered that the Anglo-Indian officers and 
sergeants should proceed to India, by Bagdad ; and our 
party should return to England by the same route by 
which we came. The ambassador intended remaining 
in Tabriz until he was joined by Colonel Stoddart. 
Thus we only remained two days, and then proceeded 
on our homeward journey. 

On the 21st of September, about sunset, we left the 
ambassador's camp, and bade farewell, perhaps for ever, 
to our social and kind-hearted Anglo-Indian comrades. 
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We all supped together for the last time, before we 
started; and, to drown our regrets and sorrows at 
parting, we quaffed off our wine pretty freely. The 
stirrup-cup was drunk no less than three different 
times over before we parted. At length, however, we 
had to brave the long and last farewell. We sent our 
tents, baggage, and attendants away pretty early in the 
afternoon, and did not even keep a guide behind to 
conduct us to the village where we intended stopping 
for the night. Our colonel remained behind to spend 
the evening with the ambassador, so we started away 
by ourselves. The night soon began to get dark, and 
we as soon began to lose all trace of a path, and became 
doubtful about which direction we should steer. Some 
Would have our course to be this way, and some would 
have it that way, and so on. In fact, there were 
scarcely two of us of one opinion. In this dilemma I 
hardly can tell how it happened, but it so occurred, 
that during the time of this uncertainty about our 
course, I got separated from the party altogether, and 
rode away over the plain by myself. I really cannot 
tell what I could have been thinking upon, but I was 
more like one in a dream than anything else. Perhaps 
under the influence of the previous potations, I was 
musing on fatherland, and thinking about one dear 
to me there. Well, if this was the case, it is little 
wonder though I was like one in a dream. I cannot 
say how far I rode on in this state, when I began tc 
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get so sleepy that I dismounted and lay down on the 
ground. Here I was not long before I was in the arms 
of Morpheus. How long I slept, I had no idea, but 
the first thing I did when I opened my eyes was to 
look round for my companions. I was surprised at 
first to find myself alone, and it was a minute or two 
before I could recollect how it happened. I scratched 
my head and rubbed my eyes, trying to bring some- 
thing like clear ideas into my mind. A consciousness 
of my condition at last dawned upon me, and I started 
to my feet to look for my horse, but I might as well 
have looked for a needle in, a bundle of hay ; for not a 
trace of the animal could I see. He was fairly gone, 
and heaven only knew where, The discovery of this 
loss was a very serious matter to me ; for thereby my 
arms and travelling cloak were lost as well as my horse. 
In all my travels I hardly ever was in such a fix a$ 
this, and how to get out of it I scarcely knew. The 
state of my mind may be jnone easily imagined than 
described. Here I was alone and lost on a dreary plain 
in the darkness of night — saw nothing save the gray 
ground at my feet, and the stars above my head. How 
far I was from the habitations of man, I had no know- 
ledge, and what was worse than all, my horse and all 
my equipments were lost. As I had no idea where I 
was, of course I neither k-uew, where nor how to pro- 
ceed ; and to make matters still worse, I had forgotten 
the name of the village where the party was to stop at 
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all night. It would have been perfectly useless to pro- 
ceed either one way or another till daylight, so I just 
walked backwards and forwards on the spot where I 
was, waiting and wishing anxiously for the dawn of 
day. My contemplations, you may be sure, were far 
from being of a pleasant nature ; I sometimes stood still 
and listened to try and catch a sound. A sound of 
any kind would have been a relief; even the roaring of 
a lion would have been acceptable. Anything at all, 
in fact, would have been better than the dismal silence 
of the night that reigned around me. Hark ! I hear a 
sound. What is it? I fancied it was like the crowing 
of a cock I now held in my breath and listened again 
with rivetted attention for a repetition of the sound. 
I soon heard it a second and a third time, and was now 
perfectly convinced that it was the crowing of a cock 
I blessed the faithful bird for its cheering music. 

The sound appeared to come from a considerable 
distance. No matter, it was cheering to think that a 
human habitation was even so near. I now made the 
best of my way, and proceeded at once in the direction 
whence the sound came. In less than half an hour I 
reached a village. Early as it was, I found some of 
the villagers astir, and preparing for harvest opera- 
tions. My first question was about my horse, and 
whether they had seeij it: my second query was, if 
they had heard or seen anything of my comrades. To 
all my inquiries I received answers in the negative. 
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As I had forgot the name of the village to which we 
were travelling, of course I could not ask any ques- 
tions about it. The only alternative which I had was 
to find my way back to the ambassador's camp again. 
The villagers told me that Tabriz lay about ten miles 
from this, and as they had no horses for hire I was 
obliged to walk it. As it was still dark I took a guide 
with me, and when we got to the camp, day was just 
beginning to dawn. I proceeded at once to the ser- 
geants' tents. None of them were up, but I believe 
I soon roused them, and I was very much surprised to 
find one of my own comrades among them. He was 
like myself in one respect, he separated from the rest 
and got lost in the dark, but he was not like me in 
another. He had lost nothing. His horse, in fact, 
brought him safe back to the camp again. I now made 
a search through the whole camp for my horse, but in 
vain. I never saw it more. 

I had now to borrow from my friends, the sergeants 
here, two horses, and one of their servants to bring the 
horses back Then my comrade and I started off after 
our party. We galloped very nearly the whole way, 
for we were afraid that the party would be away on 
its second day's journey before we got to the village. 
When we came in sight of the village we were glad to 
see our tents still standing. Our colonel, it seems, as 
it was Sunday, intended making a halt-day. So when 
we arrived he was reading prayers to our comrades, 
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but I believe the abrupt way we entered into the 
tent among them rather disturbed their devotions, and 
my wild and excited looks, after my night's adventure, 
appeared to attract their attention a great deal more 
than their prayers did After the service was over, 
we explained die cause of our absence. My case, 
however, appeared to excite the greatest amount of 
curiosity. My comrades, the rascals, appeared to be 
amused at my mishap ; at least they could not help 
laughing at it The colonel, however, was more grave 
than the rest, for instead of smiling, he gave us both * 
sharp rebuke for our careless stupidity in separating 
from the rest 

Except the loss of the i?100 which the Shah owed 
me for my services to him, this was the greatest loss 
and misfortune I had met with in Persia; but I did not 
fret long over it, for the case might have been worse 
with me than it was. Had I been on the mountains 
instead of the plain, and lain down to sleep as I did, I 
would probably never have been more heard of, for the 
prowling wolves would soon have devoured me. 

I had now to hire a horse from the muleteer who 
carried our baggage. Thus the want of a horse was 
made up ; but the thing I felt the greatest want of 
was my English saddle, for the Persian one whieh I 
got annoyed me greatly till I got accustomed to it 

On the eighth day after leaving Tabriz we got safely 
out of Persia, and entered once more into the Turkish 
empire. 
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The reader who has. followed me thus far on my 
travels, is, I fear, nearly as tired as myself. But at 
the time I am describing I was worse than tired, I was 
now anxiously travelling to my native land and to a 
sweet home ; but my mind was deeply affected with a 
sense of the vanity and instability of all earthly enjoy- 
ments. All our high-flown imaginings of advancement 
and happiness in Persia, had been dissipated like the 
vapour in the Oriental sky. Then I pleased myself 
with humming the following lines — 

* I fly like a bird in the air, 

In search of a home and -a neat, 
A fugitive chased with despair, 
I seek but I cannot find rest. 

" Swift as the swallow that floats, 
Bold as the eagle that soars, 
Dull as the owlet whose notes, 
The dark fiend of midnight deplores." 

I think these verses are Byron's, but I am not cer- 
tain. No matter whose they are, I like them, because 
they give an embodiment to my feelings. Ah ! when 
or where will I find that haven of rest which I am 
looking for ? Not in this world I am pretty certain ; 
but, dare I hope to find it in the next ; yes, I will hope 
even though that hope should end in disappointment 
As there was nothing of great importance took place to 
any of us on our hoiqeward journey, and as we travelled 
by the same route we came when outward-bound, I 
will close the present chapter, and commence the next 
and concluding one, with my arrival on the shores, the 
white-cliffed sea-girt shores of Albion. 
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CHAPTER XXt. 

The Home Sergeants Arrive at Woolwich, and are cordially Received 
by the Non-commissioned Officers of their 2d -Battalion — Their 
Cold Reception at Windsor by those of their own Battalion — 
Chartist Riots in the Bull-ring at Birmingham, and Loss of 
Life — The Author Tried and Acquitted — Purchases his Dis- 
charge — Marries — Commences Business — Is Unfortunate, and 
latterly Ruined — His Adversity — A True Friend — Conclusion. 

We arrived at Woolwich, where our 2d battalion was 
lying, on the 7th of February 1839. We four 1st 
battalion sergeants stayed here two days, and were 
treated with the greatest kindness by all the non-com- 
missioned officers. 

We felt much regret at parting with our dear friends 
and travelling comrades, but duty and destiny com- 
pelled us to part, so we had to sigh farewell. 

I forgot to mention that we put our unfortunate 
friend, the lunatic sergeant, on shore at Gravesend, to 
be sent to Chatham Hospital. 

We went to London by steam-boat, and then by 
railway to Windsor, where our 1st battalion was lying. 
Here, after a long and tedious journey, our travels, for 
the present, came to an end. 

During the time of our absence from England our 
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sovereign, King William the Fourth, had died, and been 
succeeded on the throne by Her present Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, whom may God long bless and prosper. 

On our joining our regiment, we could not help feel- 
ing the cold, the freezing welcome we got from the 
sergeants. It was so different from the reception with 
which we were treated by the sergeants of the regiments 
which we chanced to get attached to in the Mediter- 
ranean. . There was also a marked difference between 
the treatment we received from the sergeants of our 
2d battalion and those of our own. Nothing could 
be warmer or more cordial than the reception we got 
from the sergeants abroad, but our welcome from our 
own sergeants at Windsor was far from being warm 
or friendly. They looked upon us as if we were in- 
truders* I could not well account for this coldness, 
but one thing struck me at the time as a kind of ex- 
planation of it The sergeant-major, I knew, was no 
friend to either my brother or myself ; so I supposed 
the rest of the sergeants took their tone from him. 
The sergeant-major, though he was a pretty fair drill, 
had not one inch of the gentleman about him; and, 
I am sorry to say, the rest of the sergeants, with 
one or two exceptions, were equally as ignorant and 
mean-minded as himself. It is strange, but not more 
strange than true, that there was not another battalion 
in the whole army which had a finer and nobler set of 
gentlemen for commissioned officers than ours; but, 
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be the case, I made up my mind to leave the army. I 
had now served my sovereign and country upwards of 
eleven years, and during all that time I was never even 
censured once by my officers for failing to perform my 
duty. I might have got invalided when I found myself 
unfit for further service, and perhaps might have got 
a paltry pension for a year or two, but I spurned the 
idea ; so I acted in a way more agreeable to my own 
feelings, which was by giving in my name for discharge 
by purchase. 

Although I am now about to leave the army, still I 
must own it is with feelings of regret, for I am truly 
attached to the military profession ; and, although I 
say it myself, I have served my country zealously all 
the time that I have been in the service. I will no 
more march again, but wherever I go, and as long as 
I am in life, the army shall have my best wishes and 
prayers for its happiness and success. May our martial 
heroes never do ought that will tend to tarnish the 
glory of their matchless fame ! May our army always 
be ready to defend the weak and oppressed, and never 
draw the sword in support of tyranny and despotism ! 

Thus, while acting as pay-sergeant of a company, and 
after a service of eleven years and some odd months, I 
purchased my discharge at Dublin in June 1842. 

Before I close my Narrative, I perhaps will be ex- 
cused for giving a brief history of my life up to the 
present time (1857). 
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Soon after I left the army, I got married to a very 
respectable woman in Dublin; and then went to Liver- 
pool and set up in business; I started in business 
with a capital of about £1000. The first line of 
business I tried soon turned out a failure, so I was 
obliged to abandon it. Before I got the business off 
my hands, however, I unfortunately experienced a loss 
of nearly the half of my capital. The tide of fortune, 
by all appearance, had now fairly turned against me. 
Had I been trained up to the business, or had I been 
more artful, I then, perhaps, might have stood a better 
chance of success. It matters not what kind of pro- 
fession or business a man may enter upon, he should, 
in my opinion, first receive a thorough training to it, 
for there are many particulars in every line of life the 
knowledge of which will cast the balance between suc- 
cess or ruin. Even this, to be sure, will not always 
insure success ; still, a man who has learned the trade 
must surely know best how to manage it. 

Although my losses were great in this first under- 
taking, it did not prevent me from trying my hand in 
another line of things. I therefore began trade again 
in a different line from my first business ; but I was 
equally unfortunate in this branch as in the former. In 
my new undertaking my struggles and exertions to keep 
my head above water would hardly be credited. These 
exertions, however, were of no avail. Year after year 
I found myself always a considerable loser. Still I 
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kept struggling on, trusting that the wheel of fortune 
would take a turn some day or another in my f avouy ; 
but alas ! I trusted in vain ; for if one circumstance of 
an adverse nature was avoided, another was sure to 
come in the way. At last I was fairly ruined by the 
losses which I sustained, and was ultimately driven out 
of house and home without a shilling, I may say, in 
the world, or a friend to assist me. 

My misfortunes at this time, and the sore afflictions 
with which I was visited, need not be stated. In a few 
years I had lost all my capital in business, through cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control; and I laid 
the flattering unction to my soul, that as I had got to 
the lowest pitch of misfortune my affairs would take 
a turn towards amelioration ; but alas ! I was most 
grievously mistaken. I had yet a severer ordeal to go 
through than the loss of pecuniary means. 

Soon after I was cast adrift amongst the shoals of 
adversity, wave after wave of still greater misfortune^ 
came rolling over me, like the surging billows across 
the great deep. Not long after my failure in bu&inesp 
and loss of fortune, I was seized with the small pox, 
and barely came out of the ordeal vitb my life. I had 
scarcely recovered from this pestilent disease, before I 
was struck down again by a severe rheumatic fever. 
This was the most trying attack of rheumatism that ever 
I had, and turned out to be the greatest of all my mis- 
fortunes. It was about two years after this befpye I 
could well set a foot on the ground. The power of my 
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limbs was completely impaired, and I am still a per- 
fect cripple by the cruel effects of this attack, and am 
likely to remain so through life ; in fact, I am now en- 
tirely incapacitated from following &i ter any avocation 
that requires bodily activity. 

One would have thought, after so many and so great 
misfortunes, that the fates had surely now done their 
worst upon me ; but no, there were still more trials in 
store for me, more of a bitter draught to be poured i»to 
the cup of my afflictions. My poor wife was now to 
be the victim of bodily suffering ; mental suffering she 
had endured already in no ordinary degree. She was 
struck down with a deadly sickness at last. Alas ! the 
poor dear creature could no longer staad the storms of 
adverse fortune, so she was brought down to the dust 
of death ; but there can be no question that she died 
chiefly of a broken heart The change from life to 
death was a happy change to her; but I was so selfish, 
that I wished her still to repaain and share with me the 
trials and sufferings which I was doomed to endure. 
Heaven, however, decreed it otherwise. God took 
her to Himself from this world of trials and sor- 
rows, and placed her, I have W doubt, amongst the 
angels and spirits of glory that surround His throne. 
Oh ! how I wished to follpv her wheu I found hear 
gone ; but it seems I wm not good enough for the 
change, I yet required to go through a few more puri- 
fying trials in the furnace of affliction before I was fit to 
n*ee$ tfutf puip $nd holy Bang, ft.fiii8.4dheiiatt.gf Era- 
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dence that I should be left alone to drink up, as it were, 
the last dregs inr the cup of my misery by myself. 

As soon as I was hurled to the very bottom of the 
gulf of adversity, all the friends who courted my com- 
pany in the time of my prosperity abandoned me. 
Alas ! how true it is, that the unfortunate have seldom 
a friend ! It would almost appear that it is a crime to 
be poor, the cold world casting as freezing a look on 
penury as if it really were a great crime, so that a poor 
unfortunate wretch is as much avoided as a pestilence. 

At the very time when things were at the worst with 
me, however, and when every soul in Liverpool had 
deserted me, I received a letter of condolence from an 
old and dear friend whom I had not seen for nearly 
twenty years. This trite friend had, by some means or 
other, become acquainted with my misfortunes and 
afflictions ; and on hearing of them, he lost no time in 
forwarding to me pecuniary assistance. My gratitude 
to this dear and generous soul can be more easily 
imagined than expressed. I prayed earnestly, you may 
be sure, for my kind benefactor, and have no doubt 
my prayers have been heard ; and let me add, and I do 
so for the honour of our common nature, that the same 
disinterested and warm-hearted individual has not 
failed to follow up his first kindness by still remem- 
bering and standing by his suffering friend. 

Great as the comfort was of receiving pecuniary re- 
lief at so critical a period, still it could not restore to 
me the use of my limbs or invigorate my wasted con- 
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stitution. My bodily infirmity was now my greatest 
misfortune, the loss of wealth being nothing in com- 
parison of the loss of health. The former, by exertion, 
industry and perseverance, may be redeemed ; but alas ! 
none of these means can restore the latter. 

Ten long years have now passed away since I was 
first thrown on the shelf of inactivity. Much I have 
tried during that time to restore my limbs to a stronger 
and healthier condition, but in tain. About three 
years ago, and after an absence of nearly thirty years, 
I returned to Scotland again, to try what effect my 
native air would have upon my debilitated constitution. 
The change, however, I am sorry to say, has not pro- 
duced the slightest beneficial effect. 

In conclusion, I assure the readers of these sketches 
of my chequered and tempestuous life, that in the nar- 
rative I have desired their instruction and amusement, 
and beg to take leave of them, praying that their lives 
may be favoured with more enjoyment than mine, and 
never be visited with such heavy misfortunes and afflic- 
tions. For alas ! to me 
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Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known. 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown." 



END OF THE NARRATIVE. 
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Tha* the army of Great Britain is second to none in the 
world for heroism, endurance, and discipline, the Peninsula, 
the plains of Waterloo, the heights* of the Crimea, and, ' 
above all, the fields and fortresses of Hindostaa, can amply 
testify. But that it cannot be made more efficient in the 
quality and number of its omoers and men, is quite another 
question. It is really a matter of wonder, considering of 
what kind of material "the army is formed, to see it bo 
effective as it is. It shews of what sterling stuff the sub- 
jects and citizens of the British Isles are made. The ranks 
of the army are recruited from the very lowest class of so^ 
ciety ; the middle and educated classes, as they see no cafee? 
quite open before them in the army higher than that of a 
private soldier, being unwilling to enlist, save through real 
necessity. Now, there can be no question that the Govern- 
ment is sometimes at a loss, particularly in times of great 
emergency, how to recruit the army. How this should be 
the case is easily explained. Sufficient encouragement to 
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enter the army is not given ; but why the authorities should 
♦cling so tenaciously to the present discouraging system of 
recruiting I am at a loss to know. There is no want of mili- 
tary enthusiasm in the country; but men of talent and 
energy are deterred from enlisting, because they see no chance 
in the army of bettering their social position. Now as it is 
very likely it will be years before the sword can be sheathed 
in peace again, and that the demand for men will doubtless 
be very great, I consider it is high time that a more en- 
couraging system were adopted for recruiting the army. 
There is no question that Britain will have in future to 
maintain a much larger standing army than usual. India 
alone will require to be garrisoned with about one hundred 
thousand European troops ; and to protect our colonies, and 
form a home reserve, one hundred thousand more will be 
required. Now to recruit this large standing army, it will 
take an annual levy of from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
men. Now, if the authorities imagine that they can keep 
up this large army in an efficient condition by the present 
system of recruiting, they will be greatly disappointed. 

I have had some experience on the recruiting service, and 
I must honestly say, that it was only in the haunts of dis- 
sipation or inebriation, and among the very lowest dregs 
of society, that I met with anything like success. I could 
seldom prevail on even the uneducated to enlist, when they 
were sober-living and industriously inclined. But it was 
not so much their dislike to' the profession of arms, as their 
sense of the paltry pay of a soldier, that formed the objec- 
tion to their enlisting. When I spoke to them of the 
honour attached to those who serve their sovereign and 
country with the sword, they would laugh at me and say, 
" We see neither honour nor glory in fighting the battles of 
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a country that only pays a man a shilling a-day to be shot 
at ; and also, if occasion serves, lacerates the flesh from his 
backbone for the slightest offence." There was so much 
truth in those replies, that I scarcely had any ground left 
to stand on the defensive. The educated and talented 
among the middle and lower classes would often say to me, 
that, if they saw any chance of improving their social stand- 
ing by promotion, they would have no objection to enter 
the army, but as there was so little chance of doing this, 
they preferred trying their luck at some more hopeful line 
of life than the profession of arms. It is true, that I some- 
times happened to pick up a young man or two of talent 
and education ; but cases of this kind were rare, and it was 
generally real necessity, <^,used by improvidence, that made 
them enlist. 

In the face of so much discouragement for men to enter 
the army, I really wonder how the Government gets so 
many recruits as it does ; but as men for the army will 
now be in greater demand than ever, the authorities will 
be forced, ere long, to present greater inducements to the 
volunteer system. Or, if not, they will have to resort to 
conscription, a plan so repugnant to British feeling that the 
whole nation would be apt to rise up in arms against it. Of 
late, the Government tried to raise men by the old feudal 
system ; but this is a retrograde movement, and will not 
succeed in this advanced age. Consequently some other 
plan more suitable to the times must be adopted. 

My military experience ought to entitle my suggestions 
for the improvement of the army to some consideration ; 
but it is doubtful whether our rulers will listen to them. 
No matter, that will not deter me from laying them before 
my readers. 
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By way of giving greater h^tifcelne&t for men to enter 
the military service, I would propose — 1st, To raise the 
scale of the soldier's pay * 2d, To abolish Hogging entirely 
in the army ; 3d, To do away altogether with the commifH 
^on-purchaSing system, or to modify it to Such a degree as 
would give general satisfaction. 

Although the scale of pay which I am about to propose 
is not a great deal higher than the present one, yet I am 
fully persuaded, if it were adopted, that it would induce 
many a good man to enter the army who now stands aloof 
from it, merely on account of the smallness of the pay. 

The scale of pay which I propose is as follows : — 

The daily pay of a private, one shilling and sixpence' ; 
corporal, two shillings; stripe-sergeant, three shillings; 
colour-sergeant, three shillings and sixpence; sergeant- 
major and quarter-master sergeant, four shillings and six- 
pence each ; a recruit's bounty, five pounds, with a free kit ; 
and the pension of a private after twenty-one years' service, 
one shilling and sixpence a-day. The greatest economic 
in the country, I should think, could hardly consider the 
above scale of pay too high. Why there should be such a 
difference, in respect to pay, between the civil and military 
services, I cannot comprehend. The country's civil servants, 
who have neither danger nor toil to encounter, are paid 
from 100 to 1000 per cent, higher than its military servants, 
who have every kind of hardships to endure, fight our 
country's battles, face death at every step, and stand ex- 
posure to every kind of climate. I blush for my country 
when I think of the way it pays and treats its bold de- 
fenders. The non-commissioned officers and rank and file 
of the army are often treated as if they had not the same 
feelings, and were not flesh and blood as other human beings. 
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It is my opinion, that to raise the scale of the soldier's pay 
would be the first step towards improving the moral tond 
of the army ; for it would be the means of introducing some* 
new and more vigorous blood into that body, as a bettef 
class of recruits would be induced to enlisi 

I could fill a volume by writing against corporal punish- 
ment in the army and navy. The Chinese may well caQ 
us barbarians ; for what can be more barbarous or cruel than 
tearing the flesh off a man's back, with the cat-o'-nine- 
tails, until he often sinks down and dies under the infliction 1 
The atrocities and cruelties of the Sepoys are hi everybody's* 
mouth, but hardly a whisper do we hear about the cruel 
barbarity of flogging our own brave soldiers. Such a horrict 
way of punishing men is a disgrace to the nation, and while 
the abominable practice is allowed, it is nothing but mere 
mockery to talk or boast of the humanity and civilisation 1 
of Great Britain. Abolish flogging first, and then boast of 
your humanity, 'the ranks of the army will never be 
respected, and seldom entered by any noble and Christian- 
minded man while such a savage chastisement as corporal 
punishment is inflicted on the soldier. Flogging was never 
known to make a man better in his conduct; on the 
contrary, it generally makes him more hardened in his* 
feelings, and more reckless in Bis behaviour. There are 
but few men who would not prefer death to being flogged. 
So I will here lift up my voice once more against it, and 
implore my country to force the authorities to abolish it for 
ever from the army and navy. 

Now for a word or two on the commission-buying system, 
which is another disgrace to our army, and ought to be en-« 
tirely done away with. Many of the evils and mishaps that 
have befallen the army can easily be traced to this bad 
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system, and yet, in spite of every representation that has 
been made to the authorities against it, they appear de- 
termined not to make any change on it, or even the slightest 
modification of it. That the present system is the great 
barrier which prevents men of education, energy, and high 
mental capacity from entering the army there can be no 
question. I would very much like to see public opinion so 
strong against the purchasing system, that it would compel 
the Government, either to do away with it altogether, or 
modify it to such a degree as would make a change suffi- 
ciently encouraging to induce a better class of recruits to 
enlist. The French have an excellent plan of officering 
their army. One half of the commissions is given to young 
men at the military schools, and the other half is given to 
men of distinguished merit in the military ranks. Now, it 
is well known that there are no better officers in the world 
than the French, a strong proof that their system of officer- 
ing their army is good ; at least, much better than ours. 

Is there nothing on earth that can induce our rulers to 
make some change in this absurd traffic of buying and 
selling official appointments to our army 1 Whether there 
be or not, let us go ahead, and agitate the topic of the most 
desirable or advisable change that might be made. I will 
here suggest a plan, by way of a modification of the pur- 
chasing system ; and, if it has no other quality to recom- 
mend it, it has at least the merit of being original, and 
the adoption of it would give the Government a chance of 
testing the merits of the non-purchasing system. 

I suggest the formation of a Grand^ Division of Merit in 
the army, composed, at the very least, of twenty battalions 
of infantry and four or five of cavalry. This Grand Divi- 
sion I propose to be officered by men who rose from the 
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ranks and gained their commissions by merit alone. No 
commission-buying officer should be allowed to enter it ; 
but it should be open to the non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file of the whole army. And be it understood, 
that the officers of this division shall have the same privi- 
lege of rising to be general officers as those who have pur- 
chased their commissions. Now I am fully persuaded, that, 
if a division of this kind were organised in the army, it 
would be the means of filling the ranks with some of the 
most brilliant geniuses in the country. And if this grand 
consummation were secured, of course the army would 
never be deficient in great and skilful generals, and Govern- 
ment would never have any difficulty in recruiting the 
army from all ranks of society, to any strength it desired. 

Before I conclude, I will take the liberty of offering a few 
remarks on drunkenness -in the army. I am sorry to say 
that the charge of drunkenness against the army, as it ex- 
ists at present, is so just that it cannot be denied. With 
the exception of the Russian army, I do not think there 
is another army in the world that indulges so much in the 
use of spiritous liquors as the British. The cause of this 
baneful practice may easily be accounted for. I have al- 
ready remarked, that it is only in the haunts- of vice and 
dissipation where the recruiting sergeant has any chance of 
success with respect to getting men to enlist. Now, as 
this is the case, is there any wonder that the army is 
deeply tainted with intemperance in drinking ? In fact, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that more than one-half of the 
men who join the army are more or less confirmed in 
drinking habits before they enlist. The authorities have 
tried to cure the evil of drunkenness by strict discipline, 
and flogging the very life out of the men. As might bo 
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expected, however, corporal punishment has done more to 
increase the evil than to cure it* When a man is dis- 
graced by being flogged, in nine cases out of ten he drinks 
deeper than ever on purpose to drown, as it were, his de- 
gradation. Drunkenness in the army will never be cured 
by lacerating the flesh from the soldier's backbone. Moral 
force is the only power that can effectually remedy the evil ; 
and to create a moral power in the army sufficiently strong 
to annihilate inebriation, the authorities must first give 
sufficient encouragement for a better and soberer class of 
men to enlist. Were temperate-living and talented men 
only to receive enough of inducement to join the ranks, 
tihey would soon add a sober and moral dignity to the pro- 
fession of arms, and drunkenness would then become the 
exception instead of the general rule. 

In respectfully offering these few suggestions on how to 
recruit and improve the army, I beg it to be understood, that, 
although I am a great advocate for doing away with the 
commission-purchasing system, yet, in abolishing that traffic, 
I am far, very far, from wishing to expel the aristocracy 
from the army. I would, rather allow the abuses in the 
army to be tenfold greater than they are, than see the 
martial array of Great Britain entirely divested of our gal- 
lant, brave, and high-minded nobility. "lis true, there are 
many instances where the scions of our aristocracy have 
shewn a great want of mental capacity to command in the 
field ; but this is the fault of the authorities, and the evil 
can easily be traced to favouritism and the purchasing 
system* I must also admit, that there are many instances 
where our aristocratic officers have shewn a great want of 
consideration and sympathy for the private soldier. This, 
however, is not so much the general rule now as of old, 
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Therefore, viewing the subject on all sides, and not shut- 
ting my eyes to the faults of the aristocratic portion of our 
army, I for one will ever feel a high respect for our nobility, 
and would never wish to see the British army without a 
sprinkling in it of their generous blood. 

Although the commission-buying system were abolished 
to-morrow, that need not in the least deter the aristocracy 
from entering the army: they could easily be drafted from 
the military schools Jo the service of their country. 

In conclusion: when I commenced this disquisition on 
the improvement of the army, I intended to suggest a few 
changes in the barrack department, with the view of ameli- 
orating the domestic condition of the soldier. I find, 
however, that I have already exceeded the bounds I had 
assigned to my postscript, and beg to take leave of the 
subject, hoping that I have made no remarks that will in 
any way offend the authorities on the one hand, or the 
brave defenders of our country on the other, and trusting 
also that these strictures will either directly promote the 
great end for which they were penned, or do it indirectly 
by stirring up talent more competent to handle it success- 
fully. 

Perth, 1857. 



THE END. 
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